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CAN WE LEARN CHRIST’S CONFIDENCE? 


"The Kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of mustard 
seed.”—Matrrt. 13:31. 


Here are four parables, one right after the other, and 
all concerning the Kingdom of God. In three of these 
parables Jesus uses the figure of the seed. The Kingdom 
of God is the seed which the sower scattered over his 
field. The Kingdom of God is the good seed which the 
householder planted only to find that some enemy had 
planted weeds with it. And the Kingdom of God is a 
grain of mustard seed, which though the smallest of the 
farmer’s seeds grows into a sizable bush in which the 
birds of the air can perch. In the fourth parable the figure 
changes. Instead of the seed, the Kingdom of God is 
likened here to a little fragment of leaven, which a 
woman hides in a mass of meal, and which impregnates 
the whole mass with its own peculiar qualities. 

We can think of at least one more parable in which he 
uses the figure of the seed. “So is the Kingdom of God 
as if a man should cast seed into the ground, and should 
sleep and rise, night and day, and the seed should spring 
and grow up, he knoweth not how.” We cannot help 
noticing that the seed is a favorite simile with Christ. 
There was something in the seed and the leaven which 
accurately illustrated that characteristic in his Kingdom 
of God which he most wished to emphasize. We can 
guess at once what that thing is: vitality. Both the seed 
and the leaven are alive. They are germinative. Place 
them in proper surroundings, give them a fair chance, 
and the seeds will swell and burst and form roots and 
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send up sprouts and become new plants of their kind— 
one of those familiar everyday miracles to which we 
never can become wholly accustomed. We never see it 
without an extra heart beat. And likewise the leaven— 
put it in proper surroundings and it will impregnate the 
whole mass with its own activity. 

We can think of another characteristic in both the 
seed and the leaven, which he may have had in mind 
when he chose them to illustrate his Kingdom of God: 
their size. Both the seed and the leaven are small, micro- 
scopic in fact. From these small beginnings, they go on 
to great results. And there we have the familiar miracle 
of nature in another of its aspects. The vital germ not 
only reproduces itself, but it multiplies itself. The gen- 
erous loaf of bread owes its flavor and conisistency to a 
tiny fragment of leaven. The majestic oak tree, monarch 
of the forest, is the incredible result of the acorn. The 
stalk of wheat with its thirty, or sixty, or an hundred- 
fold, issues from a single tiny kernel. From small be- 
ginnings they produce astonishing results. 

And we can think of just one more characteristic both 
of the seed and the leaven: they are independent agents; 
their powers are self-contained; they need no human as- 
sistance. All they ask is to be placed in the proper sur- 
roundings and then left alone, unnoticed, undisturbed. 
They will do the rest of their own accord. The seed that 
the farmer carelessly drops in his field, snuggles down 
into the furrow with an inaudible sigh of contentment, 
and ther: speaks in strange words to the farmer. If he 
listens very carefully, with more than his ears, he can 
hear what the seed says. Many thanks, my friend, you 
have done all you can for me. Now please go away and 
leave me alone. Go about your own concerns—sleep and 
tise, night and day, buy and sell, laugh and weep, marry 
and give in marriage. Meanwhile, I am quite able to ful- 
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fill my own destiny. I shall spring and grow up, and 
you will never know how. And that is also just what the 
leaven says to the housewife after she has mixed her 
dough and set it down on the warm hearth. Tired woman, 
you have done all you can for me. Now go to bed. I will 
do the rest at my leisure, in ways that need no assistance 
from you. 

These three qualities in the seed and the leaven Christ 
deliberately mentions. Without question he intends to 
emphasize the similarity to his Kingdom of God at just 
these three points. There is no escaping the inference that 
his Kingdom of God is in the first place something vital, 
alive, germinative, capable of growth. Put it in proper 
surroundings, and it will take root and sprout forth and 
become something great. In the second place, it is very 
small in its beginnings—hardly visible to the naked eye, so 
insignificant and inconspicuous that one would not see it, 
any more than one would see the kernels of wheat that 
have just been sown as one labors across a freshly har- 
rowed field. And, in the third place, the Kingdom of God 
is a self-contained agency, independent of man’s aid. All 
it asks of man is to be placed in the proper surroundings, 
to be hindered by no factitious obstructions, to be given - 
a fair chance; and then to be left alone, unnoticed. Man 
may forget the whole matter and go about his concerns, 
sleep and wake, night and day, and the Kingdom of God 
will look out for itself. Of its own accord, it will take 
root and grow and thrive and prosper and multiply itself 
unto its magnificent harvest. The Kingdom of God was 
God’s enterprise. It was of his planting. It was endowed 
with his inscrutable might. It will grow in obedience to 
his laws, and under his divine direction. It will come to its 
fulfillment in his good time. Little man does not need 
to worry. His doubts and anxieties concerning the King- 
dom of God are just as unnecessary as they would be over 
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the march of the heavenly bodies, over the procession of 
the equinoxes, over the rising of the morrow’s sun. 

In other words, Christ was a serenely confident soul. 
His confidence rested upon some stich argument as we 
have tried to outline. The Kingdom of God was assured. 
Just what he meant by the Kingdom of God need not 
concern us utiduly. It is man’s pathetic habit to look for- 
ward to the good time coming when our humanity shall 
have fought its way through this dark forest of passion 
and wrong and suspicion and terror, and shall have 
emerged upon some great glittering plain where the sky 
is open and blue, and the sunlight is brilliant; where 
truth is easily accessible, and justice can prevail, and right 
is at last victorious over sin and ignorance; where meri 
shall look into each other’s faces with honest eyes, and 
find how groundless are their fears and suspicions, and 
shall know each other, even as they are known, children 
of a common father, heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ; atid hate and malice and greed shall be no more, 
and righteousness shall be the girdle of their loins, and 
faithfulness the girdle of their reins, and “peace shall over 
all the earth her ancient splendors fling.” 

We all indulge that vision in some form or other. It is 
a common habit, pathetic but universal. When Thomas 
More writes his book about the fabulous Island of 
Utopia, when Samuel Butler describes in glowing terms 
the laid of Erehwon, which is simply the word “no- 
where” spelled backward, when John Addington 
Symonds composes his poem about the “loftier race 
that shall arise, with flame of freedom in their souls, and 
light of knowledge in their eyes,” they are simply doing 
what we would all do if we could, what we are all doing 
in our way—giving expression to the longing that is deep 
seated in our hearts—the longing for our Age of Gold, 
the longing for our Beulah Land, whete men ate brave 
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and true, and women are sweet and fair, and little children 
are happy and good, and man’s inhumanity to man is for- 
ever finished and done, and the ideal human society is ful- 
filled, and the days are rich with joyous labor, and the 
nights are secure in peace, and heaven is in plain sight 
right across the river. 

That is what Christ meant by his Kingdom of God. It 
was his version of our common human hope. There 
should be no difficulty in our understanding. He 
was perfectly confident that it was coming. How long it 
would take, just what specific form it would assume, 
just how it was to be established,—he may have had 
his theoretical answers to such questions, but they were 
unimportant. At some time or other, in some form or 
other, by some means or other, the Kingdom of God was 
coming. That was his fundamental confidence. All he 
said or did or thought or felt or suffered must be 
viewed against that background of fundamental conf- 
dence. Right will prevail over wrong. Truth will conquer 
ignorance and error. God is going to triumph. The King- 
dom of God is coming: his fundamental confidence. Take 
away that confidence, and the whole majestic structure of 
Christ’s life comes crashing to the ground, like a tower of 
granite whose foundation has been undermined. For it 
was that fundamental confidence that gave him his 
authority to speak, his fidelity to serve, his patience to 
suffer and wait, his courage to be crucified. 

The question is: Can we share that fundamental con- 
fidence of Christ’s? A friend of yours has given you an 
old musty volume—I have just found this in my grand- 
father’s library, I have no use for it—perhaps you would 
like it. You take the book in your hands and open to the 
title page. It says Biblia Sacra. You remember enough of 
your Latin to know that means Holy Bible. You open 
the book with mild curiosity. It is a Latin Vulgate trans- 
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lation of the Bible: and such funny clumsy easy Latin— 
no idioms, no condensation—every sentence formed in 
the simplest construction. As your eye roves over the yel- 
low page, memories of your distant High School days 
come to you—Caesar’s Commentaries, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
Cicero’s Orations. You find to your delight that you 
have not forgotten all your Latin. Here and there you 
can actually read a sentence. Your glance happens to rest 
on a bit of dialogue, and you read—Domine, ostende 
nobis patrem et sufficit nobis. You know what that means 
—Lord, show us the Father and it sufficeth us. And 
out of that mist of Latin obscurity the words speak to 
you with a fresh meaning. For the first time you realize 
how Philip must have felt—Lord, give us just a glimpse 
of God, that’s all we ask. The details and specifications 
of the divine nature—where to find him—how to worship 
him—all that can wait. Ostende nobis patrem, et sufficit 
nobis. 

That is precisely the way we feel about Christ’s con- 
fidence. Lord, show us your confidence, and it sufficeth 
us. The further details and corroborations can wait. The 
how and the where and the why and the when—never 
mind such things. Domine, ostende nobis confidentiam 
tuam, et sufficit nobis. That is all we ask. Can we get it? 
Can we share it with him? Can he teach it to us? If not, 
then we are left facing the hardest task that human be- 
ings can encounter—the attempt to succeed where the 
very possibility of success is uncertain. To attempt a task 
when we do not even know that the task can be accom- 
plished is to invite failure. Only the hero succeeds in such 
a case. To attempt a task in the confidence that the task 
can be accomplished, that there is an answer to the 
puzzle, that there is a victory awaiting our efforts, is 
to work in a very different spirit. We may not succeed, 
our friends may not succeed, our children’s children 
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fay fot succeed. But we know that success is possible, 
that somebody, somewhere, sometime is going to win that 
success; and all our labor and all our failure and all our 
experiment is carried on in the hope and the patience and 
the cheerfulness and the brave persistence that come to 
us from that background of ultimate fundamental con- 
fidence. 

Our human hearts tell us there is a vast difference be- 
tween working in an atmosphere of doubt, and working 
in an atmosphere of confidence. In the atmosphere of 
doubt, every choice becomes ominous, every failure is 
portentous, and every mistake is fatal. In an atmosphere 
of confidence, our souls wear a smile of superiority, and 
we say to error and failure: You cannot terrify me, for 
I am journeying through a land where all roads lead 
to Rome. I may take the wrong turn, but my mistake is 
only a prolongation of the journey. I may fail in my 
effort, but my failure is nothing more than a postpone- 
ment. “Though I stoop to a dark tremendous sea of 
doubt,” I have God’s lamp which I press close to my 
breast, and its splendor soon or late wil! pierce the gloom. 
“Though I take the wings of the morning and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea,” I have my confidence 
that even there shall his hand lead me, and his right hand 
shall hold me. 

Every detail of our modern life seems to be in a con- 
spiracy to create for us an atmosphere of doubt, of un- 
certainty as to the very possibility of success. The voice 
of the alarmist is heard on every side, telling us that our 
economic theory is a mistake, that our democratic insti- 
tutions will not work, that our religion has not the 
slightest basis in reality, that our human population is 
increasing in size and deteriorating in quality, that the 
doom of our civilization is already written in the next 
war which cannot be long averted, and that our future 
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contains no probability so logical as our complete an- 
nihilation. To believe this cheerful gospel is of course 
to hasten its fulfillment. For it puts us in a vicious circle. 
Where the difficulties of life create a doubt of the very 
possibility of success, there we have the deadening at- 
mosphere of uncertainty in which the difficulties of life 
become tenfold more difficult. 

The honest man has nothing to set against this argu- 
ment except the figure of Christ—nothing except the 
example of Christ—nothing except his trust in God, his 
confidence in God’s power and victory. And when you 
demand proof that Christ’s trust and confidence were 
justified, the honest man is bound to say there is no 
proof—God cannot be proved to our minds. Confidence 
in God’s purpose cannot be based upon what we call 
proof. Donald Hankey told us once that the crucifixion 
was only Christ wagering his life on God’s reality. The 
honest man has nothing more than that to promise or to 
recommend. Confidence in God is our one and only sal- 
vation—confidence in his reality, his power, his activity 
in the world and in human hearts, and in his final success. 
And there is only one way to secure that confidence—to 
follow the example of Christ and all his great brother- 
hood, to make our wager, to take that desperate jump in 
the dark—Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief. And 
the moment we do that, the atmosphere clears. The smile 
comes back to our faces. The laughter is again heard 
in our souls. We may fail, but God cannot fail. We may 
wander and lose our way, but God will turn our very 
wandering to our advantage, and bring us safely home 
at the last. And when God’s children can live in that 
atmosphere of confidence, nothing can defeat them. 
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CHRIST OR SUPERMAN 


This my joy therefore is fulfilled. He must increase, but I must 
decrease.—JOHN iii. 29-30. 


Those are rather striking words. They arrest atten- 
tion. It is John the Baptist who utters them; John the 
Baptist, that strange, dim, uncouth figure, of whom we 
know little, but whose character so far as we can know 
it commands our deepest admiration and love. He de- 
clares that he has reached the zenith of his influence and 
his efficiency. The prominence and the power which he 
has built up for himself as a spiritual guide to his people, 
he declares, must now be transferred to another and a 
better man—a chosen agent of God. Now that this 
Christ, this chosen agent of God, has appeared upon the 
scene, his own function must henceforth be one of self- 
suppression and self-obliteration. ‘He must increase, but 
I must decrease.” ‘To that extent there is nothing es- 
pecially noteworthy about the words. We all recognize 
it as a moral duty to get out of the way and let a better 
man do the thing which has to be done, assuming, of 
course, that there is a better man in sight. We are well 
trained in the philosophy of the division of labor. It is 
one of our axioms that each particular function in any 
industrial process should be reserved for him who, by 
training, by experience, by natural temperament and 
aptitude, is best qualified to undertake that particular 
function. To get the right man in the right place is one 
of the slogans of our industrial theory, and wherever we 
see the wrong man presuming to undertake that function, 
wherever we see the fireman presuming to take the engi- 
neer’s place at the throttle of a limited express, or the 
chief steward presuming to navigate the ocean liner, 
there we pour out the vials of our contemptuous wrath. 
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We say such a man must be a lunatic. In so far as 
John recognized in Christ a man better fitted than him- 
self to undertake this task of moral and spiritual guid- 
ance, we agree with John that the only thing for him to 
do was to step aside and give this better man an open 
field. He may do so with sorrow and disappointment, 
but there is no alternative. It is a clear and simple 
duty. ‘‘He must increase, but I must decrease.” 

But the strange thing about it is that there is neither 
sorrow nor disappointment in John’s heart. It is not 
a case of sorrowfully repudiating his native right of in- 
dividual self-assertion for the sake of the common good. 
It is not a case of laying aside, with disappointment, his 
privilege of self-development and self-expression just be- 
cause the good of the whole demands that a better man 
should take his place. ‘The plain inference from John’s 
words is that in this harsh duty of self-obliteration he 
saw not a piece of sorrowful self-denial, but a piece of 
joyous self-fulflment. “This my joy therefore is ful- 
filled. He must increase, but I must decrease.” John 
made his self-sacrifice joyously, because he found in that 
very act of self-sacrifice not a sorrowful and disappointing 
denial of self, rendered imperative by the exigencies of 
the situation, but a joyous and comforting fulfilment of 
self. 

At once there opens out before us a wide and inviting 
field of metaphysical speculation, through which we must 
regret that we have not time to roam at leisure. How 
can we reconcile John’s natural disappointment with 
John’s alleged joy? John was not an indolent spirit. 
His joy is not the mere relief of the lazy man at being 
spared an exacting task. How, then, are we to harmonize 
the sense of self-suppression which he must have felt 
with the sense of self-fulfilment which he says he found? 
What is self-fulfilment, anyway? Or, to put the ques- 
tion still more simply, what is self? 

Suppose we were to ask some musician, let us say some 
violinist, how he defined that little word ‘‘self,’’ what con- 
cept or picture was aroused in his mind by the word 
“‘self,’’ what form or direction or quality his self-conscious- 
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ness assumed. If he were a man of any thought he 
might answer that there were two more or less distinct 
meanings that were connected in his mind with the word 
“self,” one of them richer and bigger and more satisfactory 
than the other. The first thing that he means when he 
says ‘‘self’’ is this single and solitary unit of mortality, this 
animated object whose reflection he sees in the mirror, 
this detached and independent embodiment of musical 
genius and musical skill, which answers to a certain 
name, and lives in a certain locality, and happens to be 
controlled by a certain unique set of tastes, ambitions, 
passions, and preferences. ‘That is the first thing that 
the word ‘‘self”’ means to him. But the other thing that 
the word means to him—the bigger and richer and more 
satisfactory thing—is this same animated object, this 
same embodiment of musical genius and skill, no longer 
independent and detached, but brought into a company 
or a cluster of similar animated objects, each one of 
whom is moved by a desire common to them all, and 
controlled by an intelligence acknowledged by them all, 
and in brief organized as parts or fragments into a larger 
body which in spite of its greater size is still a unit,—the 
orchestra. ‘Those are the two forms or mental pictures 
which his self-consciousness assumes: first, the creature 
that he sees in the mirror, controlled by a purpose peculiar 
to itself, subject to a law that begins and ends in itself; 
second, the same creature, no longer detached and inde- 
pendent, but co-ordinated with a group of similar creat- 
ures, organized as a part in a larger unity, controlled 
by a purpose which is not merely his, but is common to 
the group, and subject to a law that has its beginning 
and end not merely in himself but in the group of which 
he is now a member. 

If we were to ask him what he means by self-fulfilment, 
he would probably tell us that self-fulfilment was the 
satisfying sense of having entirely obeyed the law of self, 
whatever that law may be. If by ‘‘self’’ he means the face 
in the mirror, and if by “the law of self” he means the 
purpose and the destiny that involves nothing but that 
creature in the mirror, that has its beginning and its end 
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within that mirrored form, then his self-fulfilment must 
mean the complete obedience of that law, the complete 
realization of that narrow personal destiny. Such a self- 
fulfilment must consist of personal passions indulged, of 
personal ambitions ruthlessly carried out, of personal 
ideals pursued, of personal hopes and cravings relentlessly 
gratified. There we have a Herod the Great, or a Nero. 

But if by ‘self’? he means this little atom of life and 
power and skill brought into co-ordination with other 
similar atoms, and organized as parts in a vaster unity,— 
in an orchestra, in a brotherhood, in a business firm, in 
a state, in a system of civilization, in a kingdom of God, 
whatever that larger unity may be,—and if by “‘the law 
of self”? he means that larger law which governs the unity 
of which he is a part,—that larger purpose which controls 
the orchestra or the business firm or the state or the 
civilization of which he is a member,—then his self-fulfil- 
ment must mean the obedience of that larger law, the 
service of that vaster purpose; and such self-fulfilment 
must consist of personal passions not indulged, but regu- 
lated to the demands of that higher law. It must consist 
of personal ambitions not ruthlessly carried out, but 
modulated to the requirements of that vaster purpose. 
The higher law may sometimes demand that this indi- 
vidual craving or ambition shall be suppressed and 
denied. Very good: then that little bit of self-suppres- 
sion, of self-denial, becomes at once a portion of that 
man’s self-fulfilment. The sovereign purpose may some- 
times require that the individual’s native aptitude or 
genius be neglected or obliterated. Very good: then 
that piece of deliberate self-neglect, of deliberate self- 
obliteration, becomes at once a factor in that man’s self- 
fulfilment. ‘The conductor of the orchestra may some- 
times reach out his wand to motion our violinist into 
silence. It is true that the violinist can play. He is not 
wanting in skill. It is true that he longs to play. His 
fingers are itching for the strings. He is not lacking in 
desire. But the nature of the symphony, whose proper 
performance is the purpose of the orchestra, whose proper 
performance is the accepted purpose of every man in the 
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orchestra, requires that this particular player shall keep 
silent at this particular spot. Very well: then in that 
bit of self-suppression, in that moment of silence, our 
violinist perfects his self-fulfilment just as much as in 
those other passages where his eager bow sweeps rapt- 
urously across the strings. 

All of which would seem to indicate, would it not, that 
the case of John the Baptist is no such contradiction as 
it had appeared at first, but that it is possible to recon- 
cile his personal sacrifice with his self-fulfilment. “He 
must increase, but I must decrease.’’ We are both mem- 
bers of a larger unity—the Kingdom of God. We both 
. think of ourselves in connection with that greater organ- 
ism, as parts and fragments in that larger unity. We 
both acknowledge the law of the Kingdom of God to be 
our law, the purpose of the Kingdom of God to be our 
purpose; and in the obedience of that law, and in the 
fulfilment of that purpose, we each find our self-fulfilment, 
and discover all the holy joy that self-fulfilment brings. 
The service of the Kingdom of God, that is our accepted 
ambition. The performance of that divine symphony, 
that is the private desire of each one of us. That is 
what we are here for. Now, the exigencies of that divine 
symphony require that at this point he shall increase, and 
that I shall decrease. Very good: because it is de- 
manded by the purpose which we both acknowledge, in 
my personal decrease I find my self-fulfilment no less 
than he in his personal increase finds his self-fulfilment; 
and, in so far as I am able to make that sacrifice of per- 
sonal obliteration, this my joy is fulfilled. In obeying 
the law which he recognizes, a man finds his truest self- 
expression. In serving the purpose which he acknowl- 
edges, a man attains his highest self-fulflment. If that 
law bids him develop and employ his native powers, there 
is self-expression; but if that sovereign purpose demands 
that he should deny and repudiate his personal power 
and ability, even in that act of personal denial and per- 
sonal repudiation is his self-fulfilment, even in that 
heavy and disappointing sacrifice of personal eagerness 
and skill is his joy fulfilled. 
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We are beginning to see very clearly that the present 
war has its source ultimately in sundry metaphysical 
antipathies. In a very true sense this is a conflict of 
philosophies, a warfare of theories. It is neither political 
ambition nor racial spite and prejudice nor the greed 
of wealth and power that have primarily caused this 
strife, though these factors have all subsequently put in 
their appearance. It is primarily a philosophical doc- 
trine which must stand sponsor for all this bloodshed and 
ruin, and, since in the last resort religion and philosophy 
are identical, we are wholly justified in saying that, of 
all the religious wars which the world has seen in the 
thousands of years of its history, the greatest and the 
most critical is the one which is being waged to-day. It 
appears that, during the last generation only, the teach- 
ings of two eminent men have been exerting, quietly and 
in unsuspected ways, a vast and increasing influence upon 
the mind of Germany. One of these men was Heinrich 
Treitschke: the other was Friedrich Nietzsche. If they 
had lived, one would have been seventy-eight years 
of age, the other would have been seventy years old 
on October 15. Of these two men, whose teachings 
were quite similar, the younger one, Nietzsche, was the 
greater philosopher, the more profound and fearless 
thinker. It is his thought which has exerted the greater 
influence, and which has been working, throughout these 
past thirty years, as quietly and insidiously through the 
minds of his countrymen as the little lump of yeast that 
in time leavens the whole mass. He was essentially a 
lover of life, a believer in humanity, an ardent apostle 
of self-fulfilment. He believed that the true outcome of 
this evolutionary process, which has been at work since 
the beginning of time, must be and is a full, splendid, 
powerful human creature,—what he called the Superman, 
—physically and intellectually able, competent, and pow- 
erful: a Siegfried, or a Charlemagne, or a Richard Lion- 
Heart. That Superman, that magnificent human creat- 
ure, that splendid embodiment of physical and intel- 
lectual power is the true aim and object of the evolu- 
tionary process; and it is only as the evolutionary 
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process succeeds in evolving or producing that type of 
mankind upon this earth that it vindicates itself and is 
satisfied. That is his tremendous gospel. Everything 
else depends upon that. We are placed here upon this 
earth to fulfil ourselves, to develop and unfold our latent 
possibilities, both physical and intellectual, in such 
fashion that we shall ultimately evolve from this present 
half-manhood into our full manhood, into the Superman 
type of humanity—the embodiment of human power. 
With this Superman in view as the proper end and object 
of human evolution, it becomes necessary at once to 
examine our standards of moral conduct, our notions of 
right and wrong, our ideas of good and bad, for it is 
evident that only that which helps to realize the Super- 
man is moral and right and good, while everything that 
hinders is immoral and wrong and bad. We find, as 
soon as we begin such an examination, that there is 
much of what we have always called good conduct that 
does not help to attain the Superman, and much of 
what we have always called bad conduct that does help 
to attain the Superman. ‘Therefore it is necessary to 
correct our moral standards, and to redistribute our 
moral values; gathering together under the head of 
moral conduct everything that helps to attain Super- 
man, and gathering under the head of immoral conduct 
everything that hinders. This process of redistributing 
our moral values the philosopher calls transvaluing our 
values. ‘‘Transvalue your values or ye perish,” he cries. 
For example, we have always considered it good morals 
to pity the weak, to help the needy, to succor the dis- 
tressed; but what effect have such actions upon the 
attainment of Superman? Evidently they hinder that 
attainment, for they make it just so much easier to stay 
weak and needy. They have the tendency to perpetuate 
human distress and incompetence. Therefore these 
actions are not moral, but immoral. Again, we have 
always considered it sinful for the strong to take what 
they want from the weak, for the able man to ruin his 
humbler competitor, for the rich man to turn a deaf ear 
to the cry of the hungry little street-urchin; but how 
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might such actions affect the attainment of Superman? 
Evidently they help that attainment, for they brush 
aside a lot of petty obstacles and allow the strong man 
to stride on to the true goal of his self-fulfilment. There- 
fore they are not sinful, but good and moral actions. In 
view of the Superman we must transvalue our values. 
We must build up a new moral code, and the strong 
man who sacrifices himself for the weak, like Jim Bludso, 
whose ghost went up alone in the smoke of the Prairie 
Belle, must be regarded by us as a recreant; and Major 
Archibald Butt, and some other strong men, who stayed 
on the Titanic so that the women from the steerage 
might have seats in the life-boats, were not heroes or 
noblemen. ‘They were sinners. 

When this philosopher came to study Christianity he 
was relentlessly consistent. How did Christian theory 
and practice affect the attainment of Superman? ‘“‘Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven’’? 
“Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth’’? - 
“Whosoever would be my disciple, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me’? ‘‘Go, sell that 
thou hast and give to the poor, and come and follow me’’? 
Does this sort of talk point to Superman? Assuredly not. 
Or here are some samples of Christian practice. Here is a 
hospital, or an asylum, or a charity organization. It is 
instituted in the name of Christianity. It takes money 
and time and thought and strength to run it. Does 
this sort of thing help to attain Superman? Plainly not. 
It simply serves to glut our society with incompetents. 
Therefore it is all wrong. Christianity, root and branch, 
is all wrong, because it means mercy and pity and self- 
denial in behalf of the weak, and because it engenders 
a race of incompetents, and because it restrains the 
strong in their onward stride to self-fulfilment and the 
Superman. It is all wrong; and the Good Samaritan 
was a fool, and Christ richly deserved his death. 

Perhaps that is enough to indicate in a very crude 
way what Nietzsche’s philosophy is and what some of 
its applications are. It is very difficult for us to consider 
these things dispassionately, but that is precisely what 
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we must do. The times call for straight, hard, quiet 
thinking. These doctrines were first received with in- 
difference, with ridicule, and with downright repugnance; 
but they have lingered, they have gradually grown in 
favor, they have been taken up and adapted by political 
writers, they have spread to other countries, and we are 
beginning to see that they form the intellectual back- 
ground against which, and against which alone, the 
present war becomes intelligible. There is much here 
with which we can agree heart and soul. We all believe 
in self-fulfilment. We all have our ideal of manhood, 
our Superman, embodying the ineffable power of God- 
likeness. Paul has expressed our aspiration in his own 
magnificent words—that we may all attain unto the 
full-grown man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ. We all deplore the fact that the 
practice of the Christian virtues of charity and mercy and 
helpfulness and self-denial so often seems to pauperize 
its objects instead of setting them on their feet, and so 
often seems to increase rather than diminish the number 
of the weak and the incompetent; and we are bent heart 
and soul upon the discovery of truer methods of philan- 
thropic treatment, which will not merely alleviate the 
condition, but remove the cause. ‘To this extent we are 
all disciples of Nietzsche, and can honor him and profit 
by his teachings. But there comes a moment where 
agreement ceases, and open conflict begins. That mo- 
ment we have reached. The gage is flung down. It is 
Christ or Superman. Will you follow this Superman,— 
this embodiment of power and selfhood? this Moloch 
who devours the weak and the helpless? Will you tread 
his iron pathways of self-fulfilment, taking what you 
want, crushing what is in your way, striding on to your 
goal, only to find when you arrive there an empty temple 
and a deserted shrine? Or will you follow this Christ, 
this embodiment of God’s love and tenderness, who spent 
his life in deeds of mercy and helpfulness and gave his 
life in obedience to God’s will, and who in that supreme 
act of self-denial fulfilled himself? Will you tread his 
thorny path of self-fulfilment in company with John the 
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Baptist, and Peter and Paul, and many a humble saint 
and many an unknown martyr, who knew but one thing— 
that their lives were in the life of God, that they were 
strong only as God dwelt in them, that they were them- 
selves only as they gave themselves to God’s will, and 
did the work he commanded, and made the personal 
denials that he asked? Will you learn with them at the 
last that, by thinking of yourself in connection with 
God’s life, acknowledging his law to be your law and 
his purpose your purpose, by giving yourself to his 
Master Will, you shall find yourself, and the joy of your 
manhood and womanhood will be fulfilled? 

It has seemed best to an all-wise Providence to lay 
this question again before the world for tragic settlement. 
We cannot tell what the outcome will be, but the moment 
is a wonderful clarifier of our thought and a wonderful 
reinforcement of our faith in the Christ we have served 
and in whose name we have built up our institutions of 
thought and idealism and moral conduct. It may be 
that Christ must again suffer rejection and crucifixion 
at the hands of men, but Christ lives by reason of his 
crucifixions. It may be the God of Christ will be spurned 
and repudiated, but he who undertakes to resist the God 
of Christ has embarked upon an immeasurable enterprise. 
After all, our hearts cannot doubt, our faith cannot falter. 
God is real, and Christ is worthy, and the confidence of his 
disciples is not misplaced. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND NATIONALISM. 


Mark ix. 50.—“ Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with 
another.”’ 


In the middle of Commonwealth Avenue there stands a 
bronze statue of William Lloyd Garrison. Upon the base 
of the statue are inscribed these words:— 


“My country is the world, 
My countrymen are all mankind.” 


They are of course a quotation from his own writings, and 
he in turn might have quoted them either from Thomas 
Paine or from Socrates. That is a very noble and a very 
lofty sentiment. Some people say that if that sentiment 
had had a wider currency in our world it would have tended 
to make wars impossible—and that as soon as that senti- 
ment receives universal acceptance from all hearts, high 
and humble, in all parts of the earth’s surface, from that 
moment wars will become impossible, and the strife of nation 
against nation will wholly cease. That will be because 
there are no national boundaries, either geographic, moral, 
economic, political, or spiritual. In that day national 
boundaries will be done away, and with them will go all that 
great mass of national prejudices and jealousies, national 
pride and honor, national rights and ambitions, national 
hopes and self-consciousness, which constitute the psycholog- 
ical cause of human war throughout all history. Instead 
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there will emerge the one nation, whose geographic bounda- 
ries are exactly coextensive with the encircling atmosphere 
which bounds this rotating sphere upon which human 
creatures are dwelling. The whole world will be one nation. 
All mankind will be citizens of that single nation. Human 
happiness and well-being will be the aim and the object of 
that single nation. And wars between nations will cease 
because there will be no nations to fight. They will all be 
merged into one. Human hearts will render allegiance 
to the one Heavenly King, who is over all and Father of all. 
Human destinies will unfold themselves to the heights of 
their possibilities under a single glorious banner—vevilla 
Regis—upon whose folds appear the lustrous words ‘ Peace 
on earth: Good-will to men.” There will be no violation 
of treaties, for the simple reason that there will be no treaties 
to violate. There will be no invasion of foreign territory, 
because there will be no foréign territory to invade. There 
will be no sinking of neutral ships, and no infringement 
of neutral rights, because there will be no neutral rights to 
infringe and no neutral ships to sink. All those explosive 
terms, and all those dangerous conceptions for which the 
terms stand, “treaty,” ‘alliance,’ “foreign,” “hostile,” 
“neutral,” ‘belligerent,’ “contraband,’’—all those terms 
and many others lke them will disappear from the dic- 
tionaries of that world-embracing nation. Little children 
will ask their grandfathers what they mean, and will find it 
hard to understand when the explanation is given. 

That is a radiant vision. Our blood tingles and our 
hearts beat high when we contemplate such a vision. Every 
right-minded man will be ready for that state of things 
when it comes, and every right-minded man is under bonds 
to his conscience and his God to do all in his power to 
hasten that state of things. It becomes his duty, a duty 
which he cannot deny if he would, to think those. thoughts, 
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to choose those ideals of conduct, to cultivate those con- 
ceptions of political philosophy, to profess that religion, 
to utter those prayers, which, in his honest and painstaking 
judgment, will most speedily and most thoroughly inaugurate 
that state of things, and help that radiant dream to come 
true. 

Of that there can be no question. We are all agreed as 
to the result we desire to attain. Our disagreement, if 
there be any, is a disagreement as to the methods by which 
that result is to be attained. One class of people, com- 
posed for the most part of the highest-minded, the purest- 
spirited souls that draw the breath of life, are declaring to-day 
that the way to attain this condition of internationalism, 
as they call it, of world organization, of human unity, is 
by a deliberate and a peremptory act of volition—a cutting 
of the Gordian knot of our national self-consciousness—a 
denial of national existence as such. They say that the 
great obstacle to international human unity is the existence 
of a lamentable national consciousness in our hearts, which 
acts as a barrier against that larger and holier human con- 
sciousness that is seeking to sweep in and possess us in sweet 
and life-giving thraldom. They say that the only reason 
our national rights are infringed is because we are so stubborn 
and perverted as to insist that we have national rights. 
They say that Christ was an Internationalist; that he came 
to redeem the whole of mankind, not any little portion of it; 
that the Christian spirit—not the Christian dogma or the 
Christian theology, but the Christian spirit—is nothing 
if not world-wide in its applicability, and can be content 
with no home less than the whole world; and that they who 
hinder that world-wide spread of the Christian spirit of 
human brotherhood are not only no Christians themselves, 
but are downright enemies to Christ, in whom Judas Iscariot 
lives again. Therefore, they say, in the name of God, who 
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is Father of all and who loves all equally, in the name of 
God’s truth, which is the only moral basis for man’s conduct, 
in the name of God’s Christ, who came that “all men might 
learn to love and bear, to conquer self and live,” it becomes 
our duty to repudiate that entire set of narrow jealousies, 
ambitions, prejudices, and definitions which constitute our 
National Consciousness. It becomes our duty to pull down 
the barriers of race feeling and national pride which obstruct 
the incoming tide of Christian brotherhood. It becomes 
our duty to think of ourselves no longer as citizens of the 
United States, but rather as citizens of the world who 
happen to be living in that portion of the earth’s surface 
which is called, for convenience’ sake, North America. It 
becomes our duty to make that deliberate and peremptory 
act of volition—change our frame of mind, cut the Gordian 
knot of Nationalism which ties our sympathies up into a 
little, intense cluster of national interests and loyalties,— 
cut the knot and let those sympathies spread over the whole 
earth and find their joy or their sorrow in the happiness or 
the grief of all men everywhere. 

Our Patriotism is at best an archaic and an obsolete virtue, 
we are told, which has no place in the modern categories of 
righteousness. Our flag is an emblem of selfishness, we are 
told; it stands for narrowness and self-sufficiency and 
Phariseeism. It tends to inflame those very jealousies and 
passions which obstruct real Christianity. It has no place 
in our esteem, still less in our religion, and the church is the 
last place where it should hang. Our national anthem is 
an affront to the spirit of Christ. It should never be sung. 
Everything in daily observation, in ceremony or ritual, that 
tends to remind us of our corporate national existence ought 
to be abolished. The American eagle on our coins, the 
letters ““U. 8.” on our mail boxes, the head of Washington 
on our postage stamps—these ought to give place to the 
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emblems and symbols of a corporate internationalism, of 
a world-wide state. The letters Alpha and Omega ought to 
go on our mail boxes. The dove of peace ought to appear 
on our coins. The Pentecostal tongues of flame ought to 
appear upon our postage stamps, signifying that the world 
is one; that under its many dialects it speaks but the one 
language of human unity and brotherhood and sympathy. 
In short, we ought to follow the example of William Lloyd 
Garrison and Socrates and Thomas Paine, and make the 
world our country, and to do good our religion, and all 
mankind our fellow-citizens. 

Never has this duty been presented to us with such tragic 
insistence, such dramatic urgency, as at present. Now, 
now of all times, is the time to make that deliberate and 
peremptory right-about-face in our mental posture—cut 
that Gordian knot of Nationalism, and step forth into a 
larger, freer, holier, more Christian Internationalism, of 
hopes and interests and sympathies. 

There is the argument against Nationalism as it is urged 
upon us to-day by some of the purest and highest-minded, 
if not the wisest, men of our generation. I have tried to 
present it honestly and fairly. Above all I have tried to 
present it dispassionately, which is of course a difficult 
thing to do. If in stating it I have presented any of its 
details in a way to suggest the heat of opposition in my own 
mind, or in a way to arouse the heat of opposition in your 
minds, I am full of remorse. The Dear Lord knows there 
is heat enough in our present intellectual atmosphere. What 
we need to cultivate is the asbestos mind, which will func- 
tion truly without being influenced by heat of passion and 
prejudice. On every score this is an argument that we have 
got to take seriously and weigh calmly. It emanates from 
a class of men who by their purity of motive and loftiness 
of vision command the utmost respect of all right-minded 
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persons. And it is aimed at a result which, as I say, we all 
desire. There can be no disagreement on that point ‘among 
ordinary men. We should all welcome a world unity where 
wars would be no more, where justice and sympathy and 
helpfulness and Christian brotherhood would be universal. 
We all welcome, as being significant of ultimate attain- 
ment, the various signs of the times which point to this 
great goal—the International Tribunals, the Leagues to 
Enforce Peace, the International Police systems, the various 
other projects and theories that are so much in the air just 
now, and that all indicate our approach, in one way or 
another, to some form or other of world organization. The 
simple fact that we do welcome these projects is surely 
sufficient proof that there is unanimous and hearty sym- 
pathy with their purpose, which is to bind the world to- 
gether under allegiance to one great common end and so 
make wars impossible. Our- disagreements are only dis- 
agreements as to the proper method to adopt in securing 
this end. Our disagreement with the argument of our 
Internationalist friends is only a disagreement of method. 
As such it ought to be possible for us to register that dis- 
agreement without heat and without passion. 

Assuming, then, that we do not agree with them, what 
have we to say for our side? They claim that the Inter- 
national sympathy inhibits the National sympathy, and 
can come only at the expense of the National consciousness, 
only at the expense of Patriotism. They put the two before 
us in the shape of a distinct alternative. Here, they say, 
here is the National consciousness. Here is Patriotism: the 
flag, love of country, loyalty to a certain definite, narrow, 
set of policies and hopes and traditions and values; and 
here is Internationalism: citizenship in the world, world- 
wide brotherhood, world-wide human sympathy. They are 
two distinct commodities, mutually exclusive. You cannot 
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have them both. You must choose between them. Which 
will you take? Or, to put it another way: Here, they say, 
is the fork in your road. One branch is labelled Nationalism. 
It leads to the bigoted little kingdom of National loyalties 
and national hatreds. It is for those who are content to be 
nothing better than dour-hearted patriots. The other 
branch is labelled Christianity. It leads to the broad, fair 
land of human brotherhood, where the sun shines upon the 
evil and the good, and the rain falls upon the just and the 
unjust, where there is but one king—the Father in Heaven— 
and but one policy—the spirit of Christ. It is for those who 
are content to be nothing less than worthy disciples of him 
who called himself the Son of Man. There are your two 
roads. They do not run parallel. They get farther and 
farther apart. Which branch of the fork will you take? 
Which will you be, a patriot or a Christian? 

Now of course I can speak only for myself; but when that 
alternative is thrust at me, my first instinctive reaction takes 
the form of a very broad smile, and for the simple reason 
that there never was a more ardent patriot than Jesus Christ. 
He was not an Internationalist: he was a Jew. He believed 
in his nation heart and soul. He was proud and glad to be 
a Jew. He was steeped in his nation’s history—in her im- 
mortal literature. He gloried in her traditions, in her spiritual 
experience. He shared to the full that passionate love of 
country, that belief in the divine mission and the glorious 
future of his country, which were and still are in certain 
quarters the characteristics of every real Jew. He tells the 
Samaritan woman there by Jacob’s Well that she does not 
know who she is worshipping, and that the Jews are the 
ones who are in the right, and that salvation is of the Jews. 
He tells the Canaanitish woman, when she asked him to give 
his attention to her little sick daughter, that it was net meet 
to take the food from the children’s table and cast it to the 
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dogs. He tells his disciples, when he sends them forth two 
by two to preach his gospel in the villages, not to waste 
their time by visiting any city of the Samaritans, but to 
confine themselves to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
He warns his disciples, when he overhears them quarrelling 
about who shall be greatest in the kingdom of heaven, that 
those matters of place and prestige and lordship are the kind 
of things that the contemptible Gentiles seek after, who do 
not know better, but that they as Jews ought to show their 
superiority by valuing different kinds of things than worldly 
vanity. He can think of no higher praise to give to the 
Roman centurion who asked him to heal his servant than to 
say that he had not found such faith in all Israel as he saw 
in this Roman soldier. And he promises his disciples that 
when he appears at his second coming it will be with power 
and glory, as King of the Jews, and that they shall sit upon 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. How 
any one can read the Bible and fail to see that side of Christ— 
his ardent, enthusiastic patriotism, his intense National 
Consciousness—passes comprehension. 

So that when the alternative is presented to us of choosing 
between Patriotism and Christianity, our first impulse is to 
object that the matter is put in the form of an alternative 
when in simple truth there is no alternative there. We are 
told that the road forks, and upon examination we fail to 
discover any fork at all. It is a simple unbroken highway. 
If Christianity be the religion of Christ, then it is not hostile 
to Patriotism, for Christ himself was a Patriot. He was in- 
tensely nationalistic. He lived and died glorying in the fact 
that he was a Jew. 

That answer leads us to make another. In much of this 
talk about Nationalism and Internationalism, do we not 
find that common and rather cheap tendency to create arti- 
ficial distinctions where in reality there are no distinctions 
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at all; the tendency to set one force in opposition to another 
where in fact they are not in opposition at all, but in sub- 
stantial agreement? We are told that the sense of Nation- 
alism and the sense of Universal Christian Brotherhood are 
hostile to each other, and that we must choose between them. 
Christ did not have to choose between them. He did not 
find them mutually exclusive. He reconciled them somehow 
or other, so that in himself he harbored them both simul- 
taneously, and with magnificent intensity of feeling. He 
was at the same moment ardently patriotic and an ardent 
lover of mankind. He was at the same moment gladly and 
proudly a Jew and also gladly and proudly a Son of Man. 
He found the secret of reconciling those two points of view, 
so that each drew its strength and beauty, not at the expense 
of the other, but through the assistance of the other. Had 
he been less of a Jew he would have been not more but less 
truly a Son of Man. Can we not follow his example? Can 
we not find the secret of reconciliation between those two 
habits of mind, so that they will come to us not in contrast, 
but in harmony; not opposed to one another but each ful- 
filling and perfecting the other? A little sober and sustained 
thinking would help us greatly these days. We are asked 
to give our consideration to arguments that try our tempers 
because they seem to us nothing less than an insult to our 
intelligence. 

For example, have we ever stopped to think out care- 
fully what it is that constitutes the life of any one of us? 
That is a term we frequently use—‘‘my life.” We say, 
My life is happy; or, My life is wretched; or, My life is 
rich; or, My life is impoverished. But what are the 
ingredients that make up this commodity that we call 
“my life’? We say something has come into ‘my life,” 
or something has gone out of “my life.”’ What are those 
mysterious things that come into or go out of ‘my life”’ 
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and make it richer or poorer? We do not mean that we 
have gained or lost a pound in weight. We mean some- 
thing else, something that is not necessarily physical. We 
mean interests, affections, solicitudes, hopes, prospects, 
memories, and expectations. We mean opportunities of 
reaction to other lives. In other words, the thing which we 
call ‘‘my life” consists of a set of relationships with other 
lives. That is a point which modern philosophy is empha- 
sizing: that a man’s existence consists in his relations to 
his environment—to his past, present, and future. My life, 
therefore, consists of my physical machine plus my mind 
plus my relationships with other lives or facts or conditions 
which have touched me in the past or are touching me now 
or will presumably touch me in the future. When you 
want to transplant a lovely wild flower, you know perfectly 
well that you must take more than just the blossom in order 
to get the blossom. You must take the stem and the leaves 
and the root and a big spadeful of the earth in which the root 
is embedded, for all those relationships enter in to comprise 
the existence of that blossom, and if you do not take them 
all, the blossom will die. In the same way, a man’s life 
consists of himself plus a piece of his background big enough 
to include all his relationships and dependencies past, present, 
and future, his ancestry, his family name and history, his 
memories and his pride,—the soil in which his roots are 
embedded,—his projects, ideals, and ambitions,—the stem 
and branch on which his blossom is borne. The soul of 
man is almost as dependent on its spiritual background as 
the wild flower is upon its environment of earth and shade 
and moisture. You can no more transplant a human life 
by plucking it up out of its background and casting it down 
in a world full of promiscuous humanity than you can trans- 
plant the wild flower by picking the blossom and throwing 
it down in your garden patch. We read about the American 
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Colony in London, or the American Colony in Paris. Could 
anything be more pathetically luminous of the needs of the 
human soul than such casual references? They are little 
groups of people drawn together by common nationality, 
and striving to create that atmosphere of congenial interests, 
memories, hopes, and relationships which their souls funda- 
mentally crave. Now my point is just here. The words 
“National Consciousness,” “Patriotism,” ‘Country’ stand 
for just exactly that background, that spadeful of stem and 
leaves and roots and soil and moisture, which is absolutely 
indispensable to real human existence. And any progress 
we may make towards Internationalism has got to take 
into account Nationalism and Patriotism as indispensable 
factors. To talk of Internationalism at the expense of these 
closer and more intimate relationships is to contemplate 
spiritual suicide. Verily the grass will wither and the flower 
will fade. The soul of man demands its own roots and its 
own environment of relationships as they are supplied by 
the terms “Nationalism” and ‘‘Country”’ and “flag.” 

But does that mean that there can be no such thing as 
a real internationalism? Does that mean that the vision 
of a universal human brotherhood is an idle dream? Not 
at all! I insist that to argue that way is to create a dis- 
tinction where none exists. There is no conflict between 
the two. The one grows out of the other as naturally as 
the oak tree grows out of the acorn. We used to argue 
violently about the comparative merits of Individualism 
and Socialism, until we woke up to the fact that there are 
no comparative merits between the two. The true Indi- 
vidualist finds that a full recognition of every social duty 
is an integral part of his Individualism. He is not a true 
Individualist save as he recognizes and discharges his social 
obligations. ‘‘This above all,” says old Polonius, “to thine 
own self be true, and it must follow, as the night the day, 
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thou canst not then be false to any man.’”’ We can say the 
same thing exactly regarding Nationalism and Christianity. 
The true Patriot finds that a full recognition of his Chris- 
tian duty of human friendliness and sympathy, of Universal 
Human Brotherhood, is an essential part of his Patriotism. 
It is strange indeed that we should need argument and 
persuasion to see that great fact, with such a striking illus- 
tration right before our eyes. We are loyal citizens of the 
United States; we are also citizens of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. Are those two things in conflict, in 
opposition? By no means. One grows out of the other. 
If we were not citizens of this Commonwealth, or some 
other, we could not be citizens of the United States at all. 
So far as I know, there is no such thing as a purely Federal 
citizenship. In order to be loyal to the nation we have 
got to be loyal to one of the States, territories, or districts 
that compose the nation. Extend that analogy to the 
world as a whole and we get the only answer: possible to 
this vexed question of Internationalism. It is only in the 
purity, in the loyalty, in the loftiness of our citizenship in 
some country or other, under some flag or other, that we 
can find our status as members of the Universal Christian 
Brotherhood. And what the world demands of us is not 
a denial of our Nationalism in the interests of Christianity, 
but a quickening and a purification of our Nationalism in 
the interests of Christianity. What Christ asks of us is not 
that we shall deny our flag in order that we may become 
fuller disciples of his, but that we should fall on our knees 
before our flag and call to remembrance the tears of love 
that have dropped upon it, the lips that have kissed it, the 
blood that has been shed for it, the many hearts that have 
leaped to see that meteor in the sky, and pray to the God 
of our fathers to make us worthy of that flag, faithful unto 
the holy things for which it stands, that it may wave over 
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loyal hearts and true, and may be unsullied by the passion 
and the pride of a false and an incomplete Patriotism. No 
one knows better than Christ that in such a devotion he 
himself is not neglected, but that in such a consecration of 
self his own call to come and follow him necessarily finds its 
obedience and its fulfilment. 
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THE COMBINATION OF TASKS. 


Marruerw xxiii. 23.—‘‘These ought ye to have done, and not leave 
the other undone.”’ 


Curist is reproving the Scribes and Pharisees for their 
hypocrisy. The particular offence which he has in mind 
when he speaks these words is not just the sort of offence 
which we would call hypocrisy. It is rather the offence of 
formalism. A formalist is not necessarily a hypocrite. A 
formalist is guilty of a weakness rather than a sin. Your 
typical formalist is a narrow man. He has what we call 
to-day a single-track mind. Duty presents itself to his 
vision as a sequence of tasks, one task at a time. Nine 
times out of ten it may be perfectly possible for human 
beings to discharge their duty by fulfilling its tasks in single 
file. But once in a while that method breaks down. 

We are told that the atoms of chemistry simply do not 
exist as separate and individual atoms. The unattached 
atom is only a mental concept. Its existence becomes a 
reality only by virtue of its attachment to one or more 
other atoms. In the same way, there are certain tasks that 
have no moral reality whatever when taken singly. Their 
moral reality becomes a fact only when they are combined 
with certain other tasks. Once in a while duty presents 
itself to man’s vision as a combination of tasks—a morally 
irreducible combination of tasks. It is impossible to disinte- 
grate that duty into its constituent atoms, into its ingredi- 
ent tasks, and discharge those ingredient tasks one at a 
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time. For the moment you wrench one of those ingredient 
tasks out of its combination you have destroyed its moral 
reality. That kind of a duty can be discharged only by 
discharging its constituent tasks simultaneously. 

The Scribes and Pharisees found their duty set forth in 
the Law of Moses. That law told them to pay tithes each 
day of a certain amount of mint and anise and cummin 
for the support of the daily temple worship. It also told 
them to do justly and love mercy and walk humbly with 
God. ‘One thing at a time,” cried the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. ‘‘Never mind about the justice and the mercy and 
the faith just now. Let us confine ourselves to this matter 
of tithing mint and anise and cummin.” Their offence 
lay in their narrow-sighted formalism—in their inability to 
see that by wrenching their temple worship out of its com- 
bination with justice and mercy and faith, they were robbing 
it of all spiritual significance, robbing it of all moral reality. 
That was the reason they brought down upon their heads 
the scathing condemnation of Christ. ‘‘These things ought 
ye to have done, and not leave the other undone.” Your 
duty is a combination of tasks, and unless they are performed 
simultaneously, as a close and inter-related combination, 
your duty is undone. 

Once in a while duty presents itself to our comprehension 
as a combination of tasks, and when that happens we 
suddenly discover in our hearts a big lump of sympathy for 
those poor Scribes and Pharisees whom Christ so pointedly 
rebuked. We suddenly realize how hard it is to keep 
that group of constituent tasks, which in their combination 
make up the duty, in their proper balance and relative 
proportion. We see how easy it is for temporary interest 
or local prejudice to distort our faculties of judgment, so 
that we give undue emphasis to one or two of those in- 
gredient tasks, or so that we unduly neglect or ignore one 
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or two of those ingredient tasks, and thereby throw the 
whole combination off centre and destroy its perfect balance. 

Once in a while, like Ulysses, we have to steer our ship 
between Scylla and Charybdis. And we suddenly realize 
how easy it is to take fright at the roaring of Scylla on the 
one hand and let our vessel slip into the swift and sibilant 
switl of Charybdis on the other hand. 

Once in a while we are obliged, like Nehemiah, to build 
the walls of our Jerusalem, and fight off our enemies at one 
and the same time—work with a trowel in one hand and a 
sword in the other. And we realize how desperately hard it 
is to keep the sword-arm quiet until it is really needed, how 
hard it is to keep our attention fixed upon the work of 
construction, until the work of self-defence becomes abso- 
lutely imperative. ; 

One temptation is to leap down from the scaffolding 
and leave the walls of our Jerusalem unfinished, and rush 
off to pay our respects to Sanballat the Horonite and 
Tobiah the Ammonite and all their unclean crew. But 
if we were to do that, we should repudiate the weightier 
matters of our law; we should be false to our professed 
ideal. If that is what we want, then why in the name of 
common sense did we ever cross the desert to build here in 
the wilderness of our Promised Land our Jerusalem, our - 
City of Peace? We might have had all the fighting we 
could possibly want back there in Babylon. 

Another temptation, on the other hand, is to let the 
sword rust in its scabbard, and give our undivided attention 
to the work of construction. If Sanballat and Tobiah see 
fit to hamper our labor, and pick us off as we toil upon 
the walls, let them shoot. We can but die, and it is glorious 
to die as a martyr to a holy ideal. And moreover the 
simple glory of our death will sooner or later penetrate 
the spirits of even Sanballat and Tobiah, so that the light 
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of our holy ideal will break upon the darkness of their sav- 
agery, and they who overcame us in the flesh shall in turn 
be overcome by us in the spirit, and the Holy Ideal for 
which we singly labored and cheerfully died shall finally 
be undertaken and carried on to its fulfilment by the very 
men who at first thought to interrupt it. 

Rome, to be sure, was overthrown by the Barbarians. 
But in the very act of vanquishing material Rome, were not 
those Barbarians themselves vanquished by spiritual Rome? 
Did not the conquerors of material Rome become the most 
loyal disciples of spiritual Rome, who imbibed her culture, 
and enterprised her lofty ideals, and carried on her destiny 
to even greater heights of glory? Was not Theodorie an 
Ostrogoth? Was not Charlemagne a barbarian Frank? 

That is.a very specious argument, and one that is fre- 
quently heard. Give yourself to a holy ideal in consistent 
and undivided loyalty. Labor for it. If need be die for it. 
Never fear but that the very holiness of your ideal will 
prove its own efficient cause, and will seize hold of the 
man who slays you—so that the very man who interrupted 
you in your labor will become your successor, and will 
carry on that ideal for you. Behold, it was so with Rome. 

That argument looks very taut and trim. But why was 
“it so with Rome? Why did the Barbarians carry on the 
spirit and the culture of Rome after they had overthrown 
the material majesty of Rome? Simply because they had 
no spirit or culture of their own. They had no choice but 
to adopt the spirit and culture of the Empire they had 
conquered. It is not so with us to-day. Those who 
might interrupt us to-day in our constructive labors are not 
aimless adventurers. They have ideals of their own that 
are just as holy to them as ours are to us. They have a 
spirit and a culture of their own that are just as cogent 
and precious in their sight as ours are in our sight. We 
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cannot claim to hold an exclusive copyright on what we 
consider God’s truth. There be others who consider their 
truth just as God-given as ours. It is all very fine and poetic 
to say that God’s truth will prevail by reason of its own 
might—that it needs no champion, no human protector. 
But the trouble with us is that we don’t any of us know what 
God’s truth is. We only know what we believe to be God’s 
truth. And when one side, who firmly and devoutly be- 
lieve that God’s truth is one thing, are assailed by the other 
side, who believe with equal firmness and devotion that 
God’s truth is quite the opposite thing, there are only two 
conceivable ways in which the disagreement can be ad- 
justed: one side or the other must change their minds and 
confess themselves mistaken, or they must fight it out. 

That is what happened in our own Civil War. One side 
believed with honesty and sincerity that disaffected states 
had no moral right to secede from the Union. The other 
side believed with equal honesty and sincerity that dis- 
affected states had the moral right as well as the technical 
right to secede. Neither side would change its mind. To 
each side the cause was a Holy Cause. To each side the 
truth appeared as an unmistakable revelation of God’s 
truth. There was only one thing to do. And, however 
it may have been with conquered Rome overcoming its 
conquerors, no man can say that the victors in our own 
great war have been insidiously overcome by the indestructi- 
ble spirit or truth or ideal of the vanquished. We fought 
for the integrity of the Union, and the integrity of the 
Union is now an established fact. 

In short, perhaps God’s truth, in its ineffable purity and 
perfection, is silently, ceaselessly working itself out above 
the noisy scenes of our earthly life, and quite independently 
of our conscious championship or assistance. But that 
transaction is prosecuted in a realm which our heavy feet 
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cannot invade. All we have to deal with is our notions 
of God’s eternal truth. And we know perfectly well that 
in this enlightened age of ours with its different notions of 
God’s truth, our notion of that truth is wholly dependent, 
for its establishment, for its very existence, upon the de- 
fence, the protection, the championship, with which we can 
surround and support it. 

And so, to go back a minute—we left ourselves building 
the walls of our Jerusalem. And Sanballat the Horonite 
and Tobiah the Ammonite are trying to interrupt us by 
shooting us down as we labor. And the temptation comes 
to utterly disregard them. Let them shoot. Let them 
make martyrs of us. The Holy Cause for which we perish 
will captivate our very slayers, and they will become our 
successors, and finish the wall for us. We might as well 
put that fantastic hope aside first as last. Our modern 
Sanballats and Tobiahs will do nothing of the kind. They 
have their own Holy City to build. The best thing that 
will be said for this alleged martyrdom of ours will be that 
it was a delightfully Quixotic form of suicide. The walls of 
our Jerusalem will remain unfinished unless we build them, 
and unless we take such precautions as are necessary to 
protect us while we are building them. 

There we have our Scylla and our Charybdis fairly well 
defined. On the one hand, the temptation to leave the 
walls, to drop our constructive work, to forget our ideal, 
and rush off to the bloody fray, and almost inevitably de- 
teriorate thereby into simply another one of the war- 
making and war-loving nations of the earth. On the other 
hand, the temptation to ignore the menace, whatever menace 
there may be, to belittle the danger somewhat after the 
manner of the gentle ostrich—by burying our heads in the 
soft sands of an amiable fanaticism, which tells us that so 
long as we are singly devoted to our ideal to the point of 
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unresisting martyrdom, we shall somehow touch the hearts 
of our slayers and convert them into our disciples and 
successors. Danger on one side, and danger on the other 
side, and our high destiny, our Ideal, our City of Peace, 
depending upon our calm, self-controlled skill in finding the 
narrow channel of safety between those two dangers. Is 
it not true that our present duty comes to us just now as a 
combination of tasks, neither of which can be ignored with- 
out depriving the whole of its moral reality, but both of 
which must be discharged simultaneously? ‘These ought 
ye to have done, and not leave the other undone.”’ 

There come moments in the lives of every one of us when 
the daily burden of care and responsibility which we are re- 
quired to shoulder seems too heavy and galling for our 
strength. Our very souls get tired. The spiritual habit 
of regarding ourselves answerable for the prosperity and 
well-being not only of ourselves, but of the friends and 
dear ones who are dependent upon us, whose fate in life 
is necessarily determined in large part by the wisdom of our 
choice and the carefulness of our decisions, that spiritual 
habit becomes unutterably irksome and dreadful. We 
' get tired of the feeling that others are depending upon us, 
that others—those at home, those associated with us in 
business or labor, those whose lives or interests touch ours 
and are intertwined with ours in any really vital way— 
are relying upon us and are placing some measure of their 
confidence and happiness in our trustworthiness. Even 
Atlas grows weary holding up the firmament. In a small 
way we are all Atlases. We are all holding up little firm- 
aments, composed perhaps of only two or three lives, our 
own among them, two or three little destinies, two or three 
humble sets of interest and hopefulness. And like Atlas we 
sometimes grow frightened at our own position. 

Probably every man among us, grown to years and full 
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dignities though he may be, has known those moments of 
self-distrust, of very real terror, and has cried out in the 
loneliness of his spirit for his father, the father who used 
to protect him and watch over him, the father who used 
to decide serious questions for him and take his little boy 
hand in a large and loving grasp and lead him aright. Prob- 
ably every woman among us, even though her hair be turn- 
ing gray, has trodden that valley of self-humiliation, and in 
her sense of weakness has wished and prayed and wept for 
the mother who once upon a time, in the care-free days of 
long ago, used to share these burdens with her, and dis- 
cuss these little vexations, and give her the unspeakable 
comfort of womanly sympathy and advice. 

Probably we all know those moments—most of us do 
certainly. They are very sacred little weaknesses. We 
feel them not alone as private individuals. They have a 
still wider scope. We feel them as citizens of a country 
—a country which just now appears to be bearing a greater 
burden of anxiety than usual, and is groping its way with 
painful steps and slow along a blind and delicate path. 
The great heart of our country seems to echo that prayer 
to the spirits of its leaders and builders and great ones of 
the past. The moment is critical; the problem is great; 
come and lead us again. Help us to see aright and to choose 
nobly. If there is groundless panic, laugh us out of it. 
If there is dull and sodden indifference to a real danger, 
rouse us and rebuke us. ‘Tell us what to think, what to do. 
There would be nothing strange in such a prayer at this 
particular time. With a great birthday just past, and a 
great birthday just ahead, it is the most natural thing in 
the world that our thoughts should take this turn, and 
that we should, as it were, lay our present-day problems 
upon the altar whereon we have enshrined their memory. 
It is well that we should do this, for such a sacrament could 
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hardly fail of its benefit unto us; could hardly fail to restore 
unto us certain qualities of heart and mind that we very 
much need. 

Our national consciousness has always been aware of a 
great Ideal to follow—a noble Destiny to fulfil. Other 
nations have had their ideals and their destinies. We may 
be pardoned for saying that our Ideal has been a peculiarly 
vivid one—and our Destiny peculiarly compelling. Justice 
and Liberty and Peace—it was that Ideal that brought 
the Mayflower to these wild shores, and from the very 
moment that she dropped her little anchor in the sands of 
Cape Cod down to the present day, that Ideal has been a 
very real and a very active agent in our life, in the framing 
of our laws and in the choice of our policies. There have 
been moments when we have forgotten it or betrayed it, 
but we have always turned back to it with penitence and 
renewed loyalty. It has always been present in our de- 
liberations as an undeniable influence. More than once 
it has outweighed immediate interest, and has turned 
our feet into paths which practical logic and smug ex- 
pediency would never have suggested to us, to say the least. 
That much no man who knows anything at all of our history 
can gainsay. 

Now the suggestion is made to us, by those who claim 
wisdom in such matters, that this nation of ours is liable to 
assault, and that this Ideal of Justice and Liberty and 
Peace is liable to interruption. The question before us is, 
What shall we do in view of this contingency; shall we make 
ready for armed defence, or shall we ignore the danger and 
go serenely on our way trusting that the very purity of our 
intentions will disarm all possible enemies and turn aside 
their wrath? If we prepare for defence we run the very 
real danger of betraying and forfeiting our Ideal. It is 
hard to preserve an Ideal of Peace with violent methods. 
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Once there was a man who by mistake took a mild poison. 
In his fright he swallowed a strong antidote. He died, 
but his death was due not to the poison, but to the antidote. 
That is the danger with us, that the antidote of Prepared- 
ness will prove more fatal than the poison of Foreign Assault. 

But if, on the other hand, we refuse to recognize the 
danger, if danger there be, and think to go securely about 
our constructive business, we run the very real risk of 
exposing our nation and our Ideal to a disastrous calamity. 
For, as we have seen, while a great ideal is an efficient cause, 
while a pure intent does exert its own contagion, while a 
soft answer will turn away wrath, yet in a world where ours 
is only one among many efficient causes, only one among 
many ideals all equally holy to those who harbor them, it 
is quite conceivable that the contagion of our Ideal may 
fail to operate upon our would-be enemies, and leave us 
utterly void of protection. Those are the two alternatives 
between which we are torn to-day. 

When we try to frame the answer which the great souls 
of the past would give to help us in our dilemma, do we not 
derive something as follows: that our mistake lies in rushing 
to extremes; that we do wrong to make each alternative 
exclusive of the other; that we offer an affront to the 
highest qualities of our own natures when we affirm that 
we can harbor only one passion at a time, that we can 
follow only one star at a time, that we can do only one 
task at a time? Some duties come to us as a combination 
of tasks—that have got to be done simultaneously. And 
when even that duty whispers low, Thou must, the youth 
replies, I can. ‘These ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the others undone.”’ : 

That perhaps is the most disheartening feature of the 
whole discussion—that assumption that our natures are 
not big enough or steadfast enough to see a great ideal in 
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the distance even through a foreground of violence and 
discord; or to trace an eternal purpose with faithful intent, 
even through a temporal environment of hostility and 
distraction. That assumption is a sorry blasphemy upon 
our spiritual worth. It is possible to do the uncongenial 
drudgery of to-day without forgetting the Radiant Hope 
that invites us into a brighter to-morrow. It is possible 
to adopt reasonable and adequate measures of self-defence 
now, without for an instant loosing our grasp upon that 
great Ideal of Peace which shall some day render all such 
measures needless. It is possible to build the walls of our 
Jerusalem up to their full height and perfection, and at the 
same time fight off the foes that would hinder us. 

Therein precisely les the romance of our fate. That is 
the brightest side of our history—those instances of countless 
heroic souls who, though caught in the web of dire necessity, 
forced to do that which their conscience regrets and their 
soul abhors, have yet kept some whisper of the Holy Ghost 
in their hearts—have pressed God’s lamp close to their 
bosoms, and in God’s good time have arrived. That is 
what our poets have sung about—‘ Yet in the mud and 
scum of things, there alway, alway, something sings.” 
That is the type of hero they have tried to describe, ‘Who, 
through days of ceaseless labor, and nights devoid of ease, still 
heard in their souls the music of wonderful melodies.”’ And 
that precisely is what our own great ones have done in 
their day—loved and followed the Ideal, even when of 
necessity they fought for it and defended it; loved it not 
the less, but the more. Brandywine, Valley Forge, Yorktown, 
Antietam, Shiloh, Gettysburg, do these names eclipse the 
Ideal? Alas for us; we are blind indeed if they do. 

Nothing could be clearer than the message our own 
great ones would give us in answer to our plea for help 
and guidance. Let there be God in your life—his truth 
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before your eyes, his service in your hands, his revelation 
of righteousness and justice in your heart. Build your 
living about the Ideal which he gives you, for your nation, 
for yourself. Fasten your love upon it. Dedicate your 
loyalty unto it. Forget it never. It will prove your 
solvent in each difficulty, your safeguard in every peril, 
your guide in every problem. Let it be the thing for you 
to do; it will help you not to leave the other undone. It 
will humble you in your arrogance. It will quiet you in 
your panic. It will restrain you in your passion. It will 
teach you patience and forbearance in all your dealings. 
It will give you strength and courage if the time comes to 
strike. For it will bring God to your side, even as it brought 
God to ours. And with God at your side, you can ask 
nothing more. 
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THE CORRECTIVES OF DISTANCE. 


Psat xix. 7—‘The law of the Lord is perfect, converting 
the soul.” 


WHEN an artist paints a picture, he is constantly step- 
ping back from his easel in order to scrutinize his work 
from a distance. He does this not merely to get exercise, 
although he does manage to walk a good many miles in 
the course of a single masterpiece, but because he knows 
that things look different at a distance from what they 
do near to. An artist has been known to say that he 
wished his arm was twenty feet long, so that he could 
reach his canvas from a point twenty feet away without 
having to waste so much time in stepping back to examine 
the true value of every brushful of paint that he applied. 

Distance is the great corrective in the artist’s craft. 
Distance changes things in a surprising way. A detail 
that looks like a coarse and meaningless daub near to, 
will be full of true suggestion when seen at a distance. 
An item that seems to be a perfectly finished bit of work 
when seen near to, will be utterly lost and wasted when 
seen at a distance. Color-values, light and shade, empha- 
sis, proportion, surface and texture, balance and sym- 
metry of composition,—these all must be judged by the 
painstaking artist at the same distance that they will be 
seen by the critical beholder when the picture is finished. 
And these all manifest a disconcerting habit of changing 
their nature and their degree according as they are seen 
near to or at a normal distance. 

Now that difference that distance makes represents the 
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first and perhaps the greatest difficulty that our friend 
the artist has to contend against. These of course are 
the words of a tyro who knows nothing about art. They 
may very well provoke a smile upon the artistic counte- 
nance. But speaking as tyros, the one thing which we 
are most prompt to envy and admire in the artist is his 
ability to paint a thing near to so that it will look right 
at a distance. That ability is the first thing that the 
artist requires. It must take a most admirable breadth 
of vision to do that, a certain vigor and infallibility of 
imagination, a most enviable poise and sanity of judg- 
ment,—to paint the thing near to so that it will look 
right at a distance, to be able to overcome the distortions 
and the false enlargements of nearness, and, while work- 
ing at it near to, to build up the picture bit by bit so that 
its values are all true, and its parts are all in their proper 
balance and proportion when the whole is viewed at its 
normal distance. 

That ability, to paint the thing near to so that it will 
look right at a distance, is something not alone for the 
artist to cultivate. It has a critical significance and an 
immediate value for us all. We may not always appre- 
ciate it, but our lives are pictures, and we are all of us 
the artists who are day by day building up those pictures. 
Every action of ours is a brushful of paint. Every judg- 
ment, every decision, every daily and hourly word and 
deed, is a stroke of that brush. Our laughter and tears, 
our nobilities and vices, our passions and our trusts, these 
are the lights and shadows and color-values that we are, 
perhaps unconsciously, putting into our pictures. And 
whether those finished pictures will be hideous jumbles 
of misshapen items, grotesque details, without form or 
meaning or consistency, painful to look upon, and utterly 
void of permanent significance, or whether they will be 
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bright with balance and purpose, truly proportioned, 
speaking a definite message, arresting attention by their 
consistency, and fair to behold, will depend largely if 
not wholly upon our ability to do the immediate and the 
temporal things in such a way that they will look right 
from the standpoint of perspective and Eternity. 

The painter who has that ability is in a fair way to 
become a great artist. And by the same token, the man 
who cultivates that ability, to live his life here and now, 
near to, from day to day, in such a way that it will look 
right and noble and fair and true a hundred years from 
now, is in a fair way to become a great man. 

That is an ability which all of us always need. It is 
one of the major disciplines of life. But there is nothing 
reckless in saying that that ability is something which 
we all especially need just now. Surely it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon that point, our especial need to-day of 
calmness and wisdom and judgment and the far-sighted 
perception of moral values. Every one of us feels the 
demoralizing effect of these times. Our intellectual atmos- 
phere is surcharged with superheated emotions. We are 
elated with prospects of victory. We are unbalanced by 
a very natural and a very pardonable thirst for retribu- 
tion. Success is always intoxicating, and sometimes it 
intoxicates unto savagery. 

While it would be too much to say that we are intoxi- 
cated unto savagery, there is no manner of doubt that 
we are prepared to take upon our human hands the divine 
task of punishing those who have brought on this war, 
and who haye systematically appalled us and surprised us 
by the atrocious methods they have employed in prose- 
cuting this war. We have suffered incredible things at 
‘their hands. Every instinct of honor and decency has 
been outraged. And now that the tide of military for- 
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tune has turned against them, and in our favor, it would 
be strange indeed if our reaction to the promise of victory 
did not take the form of a flaming indignation. 

And so we are at present preyed upon by a very active 
set of passions and angry impulses. Impulses are always 
present in our motives. But their pressure to-day is ex- 
ceptional, enormous. They are all the more forceful be- 
cause they are so morally normal, so morally creditable. 
Our present impulses are the legitimate offspring of our 
highest moral natures. That is just what complicates 
our moral situation to-day an hundred-fold. Conscience 
warns us to restrain the very impulses that betoken an 
active conscience within us. The Divine Spirit commands 
us to curb the very impulses which the Divine Spirit itself 
has given us, and which it would be a deep disgrace not 
to feel. 

In other words, we are squarely facing to-day one of 
the most puzzling, baffling aspects of the moral law, which 
asserts that our most insidious temptations are those 
which are engendered by the normal processes of our own 
highest moral natures. I suppose that it was in answer 
to some such perplexity that Christ uttered his famous 
prayer: Lead us not into temptation. It has always 
puzzled Christian men and women how Christ could 
frame such a petition. If God be really God, how can 
he lead a man into temptation? How can temptations 
come to man from the Spirit of Righteousness and Loye? 

We have one answer to that riddle right at hand. God’s 
principles of justice and mercy and truth shape them- 
selves in our hearts in two forms, in the form of love for 
justice and mercy and truth, and also in the form of 
hatred for injustice and cruelty and falsehood. That is 
inevitable, because you cannot love anything without, 
potentially at least, hating the antithesis of that thing. 
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Hatred of the antithesis is necessarily implied in love 
of the thesis. Our moral reaction to the experience of 
life takes one or the other of those two forms; if experi- 
ence presents for our contemplation something just or 
merciful or truthful, our reaction is an impulse of love 
for that thing. But where experience presents for our 
contemplation, as it has done over and over again during 
the last four years, something unjust, or cruel, or false, 
our reaction is bound to be an impulse of hatred for that 
thing. 

And that is the temptation that God leads us into. 
His principles of justice and mercy and truth sometimes 
manifest themselves in a great impulse of indignation and 
hatred towards their antitheses. We find ourselves 
tempted by our God-given moral natures to indulge those 
impulses, which, if indulged, will do outrage to the very 
moral principles from which they spring. 

What, then, shall be our course of procedure? Must 
we indulge the impulses of love, but restrain the impulses 
of righteous hatred? Both impulses are born of one and 
the same moral nature. Both are children, twin children, 
of the same spiritual parents. Must we recognize the 
one and repudiate the other? Must we cherish the moral 
positives, but at the same time let the moral negatives 
go unpunished ? 

I sincerely believe that is the trend and purport of 
Christian teaching, of the moral philosophy of Christ. 
Put your emphasis upon the moral positives. Indulge 
your impulse of love for the good. And as for the moral 
negatives, “Verily, they have their reward. Vengeance 
is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” That position was 
reaffirmed a thousand years after Christ by Dante, who 
taught that in the realm of ideal causation it is never 
necessary for human beings to punish sin. Sin is its own 
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punishment. The law of the Lord is perfect, converting 
the soul. The law of the Lord carries its own reward for 
obedience, and also its own punishment for disobedience. 
And that position is reaffirmed all over again in our 
present day and generation. Germany has sinned. And 
Germany has paid, and is paying, and will pay an awful 
price for her sin. It boots nothing for us to add a single 
ounce to the dread weight of that divine retribution. The 
law of the Lord is perfect. Verily, they have their reward. 
To be sure, practical expediency makes certain demands 
in the form of safeguards and pledges for the future. 
And just because we are not living in the realm of ideal 
causation, but in a humdrum world of fact and matter, 
practical expediency has to be met and satisfied. 
But at the point where practical expediency is com- 
pletely satisfied, and at the point where simple unalleyi- 
ated vengeance and retaliation step in to prompt our 
actions, at that point, as we are a Christian nation, we 
have got to stop. To go a single step beyond that point 
is to lower ourselves right down to the moral level of 
the sinful nation which we are presuming to punish. 
Such considerations as these give us a little hint of the 
moral difficulties of our times. We are beset by a raven- 
ous brood of passions, emotions, and impulses. To pick 
our safe path among these dangers and errors is bound 
to need all the Christian fortitude and wisdom that we 
can muster. At no time can it be called an easy task 
to live our lives truly and faithfully and properly. Life 
at its very easiest is a difficult art, demanding constant 
attention. But during these war-times, and especially 
during these intoxicating days when victory really seems 
about to flutter down and settle upon our banners, we 
are all conscious of a tremendous intensification in the 
quality of our spiritual experience. We are living vio- 
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lently, and thinking earnestly, and feeling deeply. Our 
hopes are exultant; our fears are frantic; our passions 
are furious; our affections are white-hot. The conse- 
quences of our choice are prompt and extreme. Truly 
these are ticklish days of history. 

As the road enters the city of Bellows Falls from the 
south, it crosses a deep and stony ravine. The bridge 
across that ravine is guarded by a steel girder which 
serves also as a parapet. And the upper edge of that 
parapet is about seven inches wide. One day I saw a 
little barefoot girl crossing the bridge upon that parapet. 
She was doing it for a dare. Now of course it is no harder 
to walk along that narrow parapet than it would be to 
walk along a seven-inch plank across the Public Gardens. 
The only difference lies in the consequences of a misstep. 
If you make a misstep on the plank, no harm is done. You 
simply step upon another plank or on the ground. But 
if the little girl on the parapet had made a misstep, she 
would have been dashed to death upon the rocks of the 
ravine fifty feet below. 

The path of safety for our living and choosing to-day 
is no more narrow and no more crooked than it is in the 
piping times of peace. The only difference is in the con- 
sequences ofa misstep. To-day we are like the little girl 
upon the parapet of that bridge. A single moral stumble, 
a single false choice, prompted by one of these hungry 
impulses instead of guided by quiet and self-contained 
Christian principle, is sure to be attended by conse- 
quences which we shudder to contemplate. 

if the Spirit of Italy could bargain with Fate, I wonder 
what price she would cheerfully pay to have the Sicilian 
Vespers wiped out of man’s memory. Or if the Spirit 
of England could bargain with Fate, what would she 
not give to have Cromwell’s wars in Ireland wiped off the 
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slate. .Or if the Genius of the Roman Catholic Church 
could bargain with Fate, what would she not give to have 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew blotted off the record. 
These actions were prompted by the impulses of natural 
vengeance, by lust and jealousy, and by a hatred that 
seemed at the time a righteous hatred. But somehow 
they do not look right at a distance. 

These are only a few of the horrible examples that 
history offers us, of the danger of forgetting that the law 
of the Lord is the only law that is perfect, and that the 
testimonies of the Lord are the only testimonies that are 
sure. What we need to-day is something of that high 
ability of the artist, to paint the thing near to so that 
it will look right at a distance; the ability to live our 
lives, and make our choices, and frame our actions, to-day 
and to-morrow, here and now, near to, in such ways of 
patient, God-fearing, sober-hearted Christian trust and 
Christian principle that they will endure the test of time, 
and will look right and fair and noble at the moral dis- 
tances of Eternity. 

There is only one way to acquire that ability. Let the 
stainless counsels of Christ be the rule to mix the pig- 
ments. Let the eternal hand of God be the hand that 
guides the brush. We need to impregnate our minds 
with bigger thoughts. We need to focus our vision to 
longer distances. We need to read history, which is after 
all the best available testimony to the excellence of the 
Divine Law, and to take to heart its consistent teaching. 
We need to give our spirits the custom and the gracious- 
ness of constant prayer, with its humility and its trust 
and its patience. We need to steep and saturate our souls 
in the thought of God, his eternities of patience, his im- 
perturbable calm, his majesties of purpose, his depths 
of love. 
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Those thoughts are cleansing and rectifying. They 
drive out all passion, and quiet all tumult, and fill the 
soul with the fragrance and the orderliness of heavenly 
places. In their presence these dangerous passions and 
headstrong impulses cannot abide. They may snarl and 
clamor outside the door, but they cannot molest the soul 
that seeks sanctuary in the thought of God. There is 
something here very vital to our present necessities. What 
we need to do as a nation and as individuals is to seek 
that sanctuary in the thought of God, to think as he 
would think, to see as he would see, to choose as he might 
choose, to do as he might do,——in short, to let his judg- 
ments and his testimonies be our counsellors, and his law 
our guidance. 

Only as we can succeed in some measure in doing that, 
can we hope to find the safe path for our groping feet. 
Only so can we ever hope to paint this nearby picture of 
ours so that it will look right at a distance; and build up 
this puzzling, baffling life of ours in ways that shall mani- 
fest a true proportion and an enduring stability through- 
out long years to come. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND NEGLECT. 


JEREMIAH xiii. 23.—‘‘Can the leopard change his spots?” 


On the whole, a human character is pretty apt to be 
fundamentally consistent. Its conclusions may generally 
be foretold from a knowledge of its premises. The inner 
dialectics of its growth are pretty sure to represent a logical 
process. ‘‘As the twig is bent, so will the tree be inclined,” 
remarks the proverbialist, and his animadversion appears 
very generally borne out in fact. 

This does not mean that the human character always 
and unerringly follows the path of consistent procedure. 
It is.indeed fortunate that it does not. Our world would 
be a dull and dreary place if all human conduct and action 
and thought and speech tallied and squared exactly to the 
requirements of a painstaking consistency. A human per- 
sonality is attractive and interesting by reason of its incon- 
sistencies. Anthony Trollope was a charming writer, but 
he lacked the genius to recognize this truth. His charac- 
ters are, in the main, uninteresting because they are so 
alarmingly consistent. They never take the reader by 
surprise. With a knowledge of their temperamental prem- 
ises, the intelligent reader can foretell.their actions in any 
of life’s occasions almost with the precision of a mathemat- 
ical exercise. Fortunately, the world, as we observe it, does 
not run upon such exact and well-oiled grooves. 

If the wicked were forever troubling and the weary were 
forever exhausted, if the honest were forever truthful and 
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the hypocrite were forever false, where would be the charm 
and romance of life? Verily, we should spend our years as 
a tale that is already told. Life would read as insipidly as 
a story whose outcome is already well known. It is only 
as the honest are sometimes untrue and the hypocrites some- 
times genuine, it is only as the wicked occasionally cease 
from troubling and the weary are sometimes at rest, that 
life assumes the zest and flavor of an absorbing romance. 
Human nature derives its interest from its inconsistencies. 

We may properly go a step higher, and say that human 
nature finds its growth by reason of its inconsistencies. 
For growth is only change, and the element of inconsistency 
enters freely into the nature of all change. And so, when 
we hear it said that a soul is saved by its inconsistencies, 
our hearts may approve the paradox. Our minds may safely 
make that much of a concession, and yet we cannot allow 
the concession to assume too great an importance; for, 
when all is said and done, human nature is, on the whole, 
a consistent quantity. As the twig is bent, so, on the 
whole, the tree will be inclined. There was small need for 
the evangelist to write his trite and hackneyed exhortation: 
“He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he which 
is filthy, let him be filthy still. He that is righteous, let him 
be righteous still; and he that is holy, let him be holy still.’’ 
This is more or less a foregone conclusion. To be sure the 
unjust man may obey occasional impulses to justice, and 
the filthy man may suffer strange lapses of cleanliness, just 
as the righteous man may occasionally yield to sundry un- 
righteous promptings and the holy man may stain his fair 
’scutcheon by irregular and infrequent deeds of evil. Yet 
these, as we say, are but the exceptions that prove the rule. 
The great law of consistency holds true in spite of them; 
for human nature is, after all, merely a bundle of consisten- 
cies tied together by paradox and contradiction, and the 
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human soul is ever seeking its consistent destiny through the 
paths of minor inconsistencies and trivial contradictions. 

All roads lead to Rome, although sometimes the way- 
farer finds himself following a by-path that seems to lead 
to Florence or to Venice. And the Rome to which our 
roads unanimously lead is the Rome of our own innate, 
ingrained, inherited personality. Every soul gravitates 
towards a realization of self. That self realized, that ego 
fulfilled, that perfected you, that perfected me, that is the 
Rome to which all roads of conduct, in spite of twists and 
turns, in spite of inconsistencies and divergencies, faithfully 
and consistently lead. Our human characters are, when 
taken by and large, consistent quantities, and are forever 
progressing towards a consistent destiny. 

Sometimes it seems impossible for us to permanently shat- 
ter their consistency or to successfully divert their progress 
to any other than to the peculiar, predetermined destiny 
to which fate or circumstance or inheritance or native in- 
clination has ordained that they shall trend. Do what 
we will, it seems impossible for us to find or long to hold 
any path or highway save one of those which lead to our 
Rome, wherever that may be. We are apparently the 
bondservants of the great law of consistency. We were 
fettered before birth to that inexorable Juggernaut. We 
must fulfil the destiny of character which nature or inheri- 
tance has allotted unto us. 

It was this aspect of the case which impressed itself upon 
the worthy Jeremiah,—this apparent inability on the part 
of man to break the law of his own consistency and to 
be something other than Fate made him or that nature 
ordained that he should be. “Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin,” says Jeremiah, “or can the leopard change his 
spots? Because when they can, then can ye also do good, 
who have been taught to do evil.”” All of which constitutes 
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a pretty serious question. When we admit that the human 
character is a consistent commodity, progressing ever to 
a consistent self-realization, have we not admitted that 
man is the helpless victim of a predetermined fate? Have 
we not denied his free will, his free agency? Are we not 
facing again that old, old puzzle of free will as against deter- 
minism, which has taxed the minds of generations of philos- 
ophers? 

When we admit that human character is bound by the law 
of consistent self-development, are we not at once wafted 
back four hundred years in time into the austere presence 
of that cadaverous and saturnine individual whose name is 
John Calvin? May we not hear him greet us with his grim 
smile: ‘Aha! men and women of the enlightened twentieth 
century, are you indeed back before me again? It has 
taken you many years to reconcile yourselves to my Insti- 
tutes. You have studied the question of human life in your 
own headstrong and wilful ways. You have built up vague 
and fantastic hypotheses regarding man’s powers of free 
agency and self-direction, and you have tested them and 
proved them one by one, and, behold, under the strain of 
actual experience they have fallen to the ground. You 
confess yourselves defeated. You are obliged to admit 
that man has not the power to mould his own character or 
determine his own ultimate condition. But you are brought 
to realize that man’s personal nature and temperament are 
given him by powers which he cannot coerce,—powers which 
you call inheritance and circumstance and environment,—and 
you are obliged to admit that each man’s nature seeks and 
perfects its own full self-expression by a gravity which it is 
beyond his power to resist, and along the lines of a process 
whose consistency it is beyond his power to deflect. And 
what you call inheritance and environment I have called 
long before you foreordination; and what you call spiritual 
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gravity and consistency I have called, long before you, 
the sovereignty of God; and what you call self-realization 
I have called, long before you, election. Terms are changed, 
but contents remain virtually the same. You admit that 
man must be what he is, and that to be anything else is 
beyond his power. I long ago claimed the same thing,— 
that man must be what Almighty God made him; that he 
must walk the path Almighty God has selected for him; that 
to attempt any change is quite beyond his power. Where, 
then, is your boasted theology of an Immanent God, and 
where is the virtue of your sacrilegious doctrine of self- 
discipline and self-culture and self-salvation?”’ 

Verily, it seems at first sight as though worthy John 
Calvin had his own way with us, and that by conceding the 
doctrine of consistency in the soul’s development we were 
but reaffirming his old unlovely doctrine of foreordination. 
‘In so far as the leopard cannot change his spots he is a 
Calvinistic leopard. And, in so far as we make the leop- 
ard an emblem and a type of our own spiritual and tempera- 
mental peculiarities and confess that we cannot change our 
spiritual marks and colorings any more than he can change 
the marks and colorings on his glossy coat, why, we, too, 
are the products of Calvinism. For the Calvinistic doctrine 
of election and foreordination holds until we can prove that 
we can transform our characters and deflect the trend of 
our spiritual development at will. That is the task before 
us,—to prove that we are not bound hand and foot to the 
inexorable law of consistency, but that spiritual free agency 
and spiritual self-direction do exist. 

Two questions appear at once. First, do we want to free 
ourselves from the law of consistent development and exer- 
cise instead the privilege of self-direction? Is it a privilege 
to be desired? Second, granted that we do desire this privi- 
lege, can we secure it? Can we exercise it? If so, how? 
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As to the first question, whether or not we desire the privi- 
lege of spiritual self-direction, there is a little to be said in 
the negative before we rashly answer the question in the 
affirmative; for, if the law of consistent development be 
allowed to prevail, then we are forthwith freed of all moral 
responsibility, and there is a certain degree of comfort in 
that thought. If we can think of ourselves as simply ful- 
filling a mentality which has been given to us, a mentality 
which we have not selected, but which God or nature or 
inheritance or circumstance has given to us, and whose 
fulfilment we cannot evade nor alter nor amend; if we can 
think of ourselves like Topsy, who “just growed,” the un- 
conscious product of forces she could not coerce,—why, then, 
we are relieved at once of all responsibility. If our fulfilled 
mentality is something good, then God may have the credit. 
If it is something bad, God must take the blame. We were 
not consulted in the selection of that embryonic mentality. 
We have simply developed it and given it expression. It is 
all very nice for Paracelsus to sing, ‘‘I go to prove my soul.” 
Here is Captain Kidd. He also goes to prove his soul. The 
fact that Paracelsus proved his soul a good one is as void 
of credit to him as the fact that Captain Kidd proved his 
soul a bad one is void of blame to him. If the law of con- 
sistent development is to prevail, the one is as little to be 
praised as the other is to be condemned. Each has but 
proved the soul that was given to him, and the event reflects 
neither credit on the one nor blame on the other. 

Herein we find at once the answer to our first question. 
A philosophy of life that robs us of responsibility may be an 
interesting philosophy, but it is not a religion: it certainly 
is not Christianity. It is about as far removed from Chris- 
tianity as a man can get and still stay upon this earth. The 
whole burden of Christianity is to increase the moral respon- 
sibility of man, to give him the credit of all that is good, 
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to put upon him the blame of all that is bad in his life. In 
other words, the effect of Christianity is to put man under 
the most powerful incentive that he can possibly know,—an 
incentive that is vocalized in those two great promises, the 
promise of spiritual peace and well-being if he does right, 
and the promise of spiritual disaster and ruin if he does 
wrong. Life without responsibility is not life: it is mere 
automatic existence,—a mere programme of spasmodic 
muscular reactions. This has been so amply argued and so 
repeatedly proven by experiment as to need no further 
emphasis. Do we, then, want to exercise the privilege of 
self-direction and free agency? Most assuredly we do, just 
because thereby the burden of moral responsibility, which 
is man’s greatest promise of salvation and man’s sternest 
warning of peril, is laid upon our own shoulders and is made 
Operative upon our own hearts. Well and good. 

Then at once our second question presents itself. Can 
we exercise the privilege of self-direction? Can we be free 
agents, the arbiters of our own spiritual destinies, the deter- 
mining factors of our own spiritual fortune, and, if so, how? 
Is it possible for the soul to say, ‘‘Go to, I will make my life 
fair, or I will make my life noble, or I will make my life 
base,” and to successfully realize that self-selected ambition? 
Would it have been possible for Paracelsus to say, “TI will 
make my life evil,” or for Captain Kidd to say, “I will make 
my life gentle,”’ or for Francis Bacon to say, “I will make 
my life generous,’”’ or for Queen Charlotte to say, “I will 
make my life clean,’ and then to successfully attain that 
self-imposed ideal? In other words, was not the nobility of 
Paracelsus, or the blood-thirstiness of Captain Kidd, or the 
meanness of Francis Bacon, or the licentiousness of Queen 
Charlotte simply the consistent flowering of the inborn seed? 
Were they not foredoomed by inheritance and environment 
and native inclination to be these several kinds of men and 
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women? Can we make our lives what we wish to make them, 
or must we be content to let them become what external 
and antecedent causes have decided that they shall be? 
Can we be free agents, and, if so, how? It would be a 
piece of arrant insolence on our part to presume to answer 
this tremendous question in a casual half-hour. What we 
have to consider must be taken as a bare hint at a possible 
answer. 

In the Eocene age there lived a little animal about as large 
as a rabbit, who scampered over the moors and hillsides of 
earth, and who was known as the eohippus. He had four 
feet, and he had five toes on each foot. In the course of 
many millenniums the little eohippus and his descendants 
underwent sundry astounding physical changes until his 
great-grandson, through an indefinite number of genera- 
tions, walks the earth to-day a splendid animal, weighing 
half a ton or more and capable of rendering man an untold 
service. We bestride his back; we harness him to carriages 
and trucks; we use him in war and peace, in work and play. 
We call him the horse. When we compare him with his 
distant progenitor, it seems incredible that the one should 
have descended from the other, the differences are so many 
and so great. For instance, the horse has but one toe upon 
each foot. We call it the hoof, and we nail an iron shoe 
to it. The eohippus had five toes on each foot. What is 
the explanation of that change? The explanation is a sig- 
nificant one. For reasons of his own the little eohippus 
found it expedient to use the middle one of those five toes 
more than any of the others. He put most of his weight 
upon it. He concentrated his demands more and more 
upon it, to the neglect of the others, until in the course of 
many generations the inevitable happened,—the one little 
member which he employed waxed larger and stronger and 
harder. The other members which he neglected dwindled 
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and shrank into mere vestiges and relics, and finally dis- 
appeared. 

In that humble little particle of evolutionary history 
we may discover the twofold process which underlies all 
change and transformation, whether it be physical or spir- 
itual. It is a process involving employment and neglect. 
Nature is always at work to remedy and correct her waste- 
fulness. Give her time, and she will infallibly discard 
that which is useless and develop that which is of service. 
‘The member or the function or the power which is not needed, 
which is neglected, gradually disappears. The member or the 
function or the power which is needed and which is employed 
gradually enlarges and strengthens. ‘Employment’ and 
“neglect,’”’-—those are the two words which underlie the 
apparent mysteries of evolution. 

Those two words have a tremendous significance for us 
in the quest of spiritual development. We have a hand- 
some way of saying that we must be what we are; that 
blood will tell; that inherited traits will manifest them- 
selves, be they good or bad, in spite of all we may think 
or do to the contrary. In fact, we owe a large debt of grati- 
tude to that poor leopard who could not change his spots. 
We have him in requisition over and over again to salve our 
consciences and to mollify the acerbity of our self-accu- 
sation. Alas, what should we ever do without him, emblem 
of our own spiritual impotence! How often do we seek a 
coward’s refuge behind his spotted hide, claiming that it 
is as impossible for us to change this evil trait of our souls, 
to transform this ugly tendency of our natures, to remodel 
this noxious habit in our lives, as it is impossible for him to 
change or transform or remodel the markings upon his coat! 
Let us, in the name of ordinary manhood, have surcease of 
this false justification. It is a hollow excuse. 

Granted that the leopard cannot change his spots, if the 
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leopard would but pick out a good spot and concentrate 
his attention and his employment and his demands upon 
that good spot, to the neglect of the others, the good spot, 
would grow and spread and cover him in a mantle of good- 
ness, and the rest would disappear. We say that we cannot 
make ourselves anything different from what we are, that 
we must be what we are, and that what we are is determined 
by many external and antecedent causes which we cannot 
control. We say that we are foredoomed to fulfil our in- 
herited mentality, and that, if our inherited ego—our inher- 
ited mentality—is poor or deformed or limited or warped or 
one-sided, it is not our fault. All we can do is to fulfil that 
poor, deformed, limited, warped, one-sided mentality that 
fate has given us, and be the wretched, unsatisfactory thing 
which causes we cannot control have determined we shall 
be. But it is all a hollow excuse. The mentalities that we 
have inherited are not deformed and limited. They are 
fully equipped. The ego which fate has given us is not 
warped or one-sided. It is all there in all its parts, capaci- 
ties and functions. It needs only to call into use the good 
that is latent and neglect the evil. It needs only to employ 
the good possibilities and ignore the bad, and we can make 
of ourselves good and Christ-like men. 

Once upon a time an old Scotch minstrel had a harp. 
It was a good harp, capable of many melodies. This min- 
strel, however, never played but one tune upon it, never 
touched but one set of strings. He gave it to his son, an- 
other minstrel, who never drew from it but that one song. 
The son gave it to his son, and he to his son, and so on 
through generations of minstrels, none of whom ever played 
but the single old tune, the muster song of their clan, upon it. 
In the course of time the harp became identified with the 
song: men said that the harp had but one song, which was 
a natural deduction, for the harp had never sung but the 
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one song. And yet there were other songs in the harp. It 
had its full complement of chords, all trembling with songs 
of surpassing sweetness just waiting to be touched and 
drawn forth. It is an unsatisfactory analogy, but let it 
suffice. 

The human soul is like that harp, perfect in all its parts 
and equipments; perfect in its complement of chords; per- 
fect in all its silent gamut of emotions, ideals, passions, 
yearnings, loves and hates, and hopes and prayers. What 
we have inherited is not the limited soul, so much as the 
limited habit of using the soul. What fate has bestowed 
upon us is not a meagre and an unsatisfactory mentality to 
be fulfilled, but a meagre and an unsatisfactory way of ful- 
filling mentalities that are capable of far higher and greater 
things. It is not the instrument that is lacking: it is the 
skill and the courage and the vision and the genius to use 
the instrument as it can be used that is lacking. Fate’s 
antecedent fingers, so to speak, have plucked but the one 
song from our harp of life. Perhaps it is a pean, and per- 
haps itisadirge. Whatever it be, Fate hands on the instru- 
ment and the single song to us, and we, in our false con- 
servatism, in our timidity and love of tradition, forthwith 
leap to the conclusion that the instrument is capable of but 
the one song; and, if the song be fair, we count ourselves 
fortunate; and, if the song be foul, we invite men’s commis- 
eration, but we assume no blame. 

There is our mistake. It is not the instrument that is 
at fault: it is the stilted and impoverished habit of using 
the instrument that is at fault. It is not our souls that are 
limited and handicapped: it is our custom of using our souls 
that is limited and wrong. It is not our innate Christ-like- 
ness that is wanting, in order that we may be noble and true: 
it is the recognition, the welcome appreciation of our own 
latent Christ-likeness that is wanting. It needs not, there- 
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fore, to pump these vexed questions of consistent develop- 
ment, of determinism and free will, of predestination and 
self-direction. Sometimes it seems to us that that whole 
venerable discussion is far removed from the main question. 
It is not a problem of changing our characters; for our char- 
acters are already potentially perfect, already complete 
in their hidden possibilities. It is a problem of so playing 
upon our characters that none but sweet music emanates 
from them. It is a problem of applying that twofold evo- 
lutionary process of employment and neglect, employing 
everything that is good, using every function that is fair, 
emphasizing every trait that is Christ-like, neglecting every 
wish or thought or passion or impulse that is unlovely and 
base; and, behold, that which we employ shall wax strong 
and vigorous, and that which we neglect shall dwindle and 
shrink and disappear. 

Can the leopard change his spots? The leopard is not 
asked to change his spots. He is asked only to emphasize 
the good spots and neglect the bad spots, and nature’s 
evolutionary process will do what remains to be done. Can 
we transform our characters? We are not asked to trans- 
form our characters. Our characters are already com- 
plete in latent possibility. They already contain all the raw 
material of entire Christ-likeness. Our souls are already 
broad enough in their latent extent to mirror the whole 
glorious face of Christ, they are already broad enough to 
contain the whole noble pattern of Christ-likeness. It needs 
only to lay that pattern of Christ-likeness upon our souls 
and to emphasize the traits that correspond to Christ’s 
traits, and employ the graces that match Christ’s graces, 

‘and use the powers that square with Christ’s powers, and 
to neglect all that finds not its counterpart in Christ, and, 
lo! the Christ-likeness in us that we have employed and 
emphasized will grow and wax fair and strong, and the evil 
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in us that we neglect and ignore will vanish and fall away 
through very disuse. 

Elisha laid himself upon the Shunamite’s son, mouth to 
mouth, and eyes to eyes, and hand to hand, and the silent 
heart responded to the contact and the cold little limbs 
grew warm and rosy again. It needs only to lay Christ 
to our souls, his heart to our heart, his hands to ours, his 
lips to ours, his love and purity and courage and truth to 
ours, and every point of contact revives under his touch, 
flaccid tissues become healthy, cold places grow warm again, 
silent places are made vocal, song that was not heard begins 
again, love that was dead breathes again, and Christ-likeness 
is brought to life and established in our hearts. There is 
no fundamental transformation here. There is no shatter- 
ing of the consistency of our development. It was all there 
from the beginning, lying hidden, unsuspected, Christ in 
embryo. We have simply employed what was Christ-like 
and neglected what was base, and the thing is done. It 
has been merely a readjustment of emphasis, merely learn- 
ing to play a bigger and a sweeter and a nobler song upon 
our harps. The song is there in your harps and in mine, 
simply waiting to be touched. 
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FAITH IN THE OLD THINGS. 


JEREMIAH villi. 20.—‘The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and 
we are not saved.” 


Like all the Hebrew prophets, Jeremiah voices the 
political, as well as the spiritual and moral, conditions of 
his time. In a pure theocracy, like the country of Judah, 
this is entirely as it should be. For in a theocracy there is 
no distinction drawn between religion and politics. The 
word “‘theocracy”’ means “strength in God.” It is a term 
applied to that form of government which is supposed to 
be derived from a direct and immediate supervision of God. 
In such a government the priests, or the representatives 
of God, become naturally the political leaders, and religion 
becomes automatically the politics of such a country. 

Of all the people in our great country, we ourselves ought 
to be the very ones who are best acquainted with the ideals 
of theocratic government, for originally our Puritan fore- 
fathers founded, right here in Boston, what is known in 
history as the Massachusetts Theocracy. It seems strange 
to us now, but there was a time when the Teaching Elders 
of this church were the political leaders of the community, 
when the Ruling Elders of this church were ez-officio 
members of the Board of Selectmen, and when no private 
person could enjoy the privileges of political citizenship, 
either to vote or to hold political office, unless he was a mem- 
ber of this First Church of ours. 

The Jewish commonwealth was a theocracy for many 
hundred years. Before the kingdom was established, the 
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leading political spirit was the nation’s priest. After the 
kingdom was dissolved, the high priest again became the rec- 
ognized head in all political matters. Even during the 
kingdom the theocratic ideal prevailed, and the prophets 
of Jehovah—that line of great, gaunt, impassioned, iron- 
hearted men—exercised a tremendous political influence. 

For this reason it is always necessary to read the utter- 
ances of these prophets with some care. They are not 
wholly moral or spiritual sermons: they are political argu- 
ments and appeals, in which policies of statecraft and 
diplomacy are put forth and passionately urged upon the 
citizens. When Jeremiah says, “the harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and we are not saved,” he is deploring not 
a spiritual condition, but a political one. He means that 
another year has passed by, and still no solution for the 
political problems which menace the little state is forth- 
coming, no escape from the terrible political catastrophe 
which is seen to be rushing upon her is offered. 

The kingdom of Judah was the last survivor of a group | 
of little kingdoms which had one by one fallen before the 
rapacity of Assyrian or Babylonian conquerors. How soon 
she, too, would fall was simply a question of time. There 
was absolutely no hope for her within the attainment of 
human power. No human agency could ever hope to with- 
stand the irresistible might of Babylonian arms. The 
nation was trembling and fluttering like a wounded dove who 
sees the hawk above her circling ever nearer and nearer, 
preparing for the fatal swoop. 

In this frightful crisis there was but one hope left to 
. Jeremiah and his panic-stricken fellow-citizens. Perhaps 
something would happen—some catastrophe, some dramatic 
interference of natural powers, an earthquake or a stam- 
pede or even a timely assassination—that would frustrate 
the dreadful intentions of this Babylonian conqueror and 
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save the nation from her impending doom. Perhaps 
Jehovah would intervene to save them. He had been known 
to do such things before. He had overwhelmed Pharaoh 
in the Red Sea. He had scattered Sennacherib’s proud 
army-with sudden panic. Perhaps he would do something 
like this again. At all events there was no hope for the 
nation of Judah except some such intervention of the Deus 
ex machina. 

And that is what they were looking for and pinning their 
hopes upon,—a superhuman catastrophe to deliver them 
from political destruction. That is what Jeremiah meant. 
“The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved.” The catastrophe has not yet befallen. Poor Jere- 
miah is rather discouraged. Time is precious, and the weeks 
are slipping by. Why does not Jehovah strike? It must 
be because he is not pleased with his nation. There are 
corruptions that have not been cured, evils that have not 
been set straight. Jehovah is not minded to intervene in 
behalf of a nation so sinful. He will let the doom come 
without interfering to check it, and it will be the nation’s 
fault. It will serve them right. So Jeremiah vents his 
discouragement and his spleen upon the nation itself. 

In some ways the end of the year is a rather discouraging 
time. We had hoped to accomplish a great deal, and we 
count up the year’s achievements and find that we have 
accomplished but a fraction of what we had intended. We 
had hoped to make a certain definite progress in our estate, 
bring our affairs up to a certain point of satisfactory excel- 
lence, increase and expand our business up to a certain level 
of prosperity, enlarge and beautify our lives to a certain 
degree of moral or spiritual attainment. But, as we look 
back and compare this present with a year ago or two years 
ago, we are perhaps disappointed at the showing we have 
made. After all, the year has been much like other years,— 
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not any worse, perhaps, and not much, if any, better. And 
a little lurking feeling of discouragement sets in, and we 
are a bit apt to lose heart over all the year’s labors for noth- 
ing, over the year’s tears spent in vain, over the scanty 
progress we have made, working as hard as we can and 
getting nowhere; and we can quite sympathize with Jere- 
miah. “The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we 
are not saved.” 

That plaintive little note of discouragement is by no 
means unknown to us. Perhaps it is wholly right and 
proper that we should feel it. We may have needed just 
the chastening of that little discouragement to keep us 
sober and humble, for it is a great thing to be sober and 
humble; or we may have needed just the incentive of that 
little disappointment to spur our flagging zeal, to stimulate 
our faltering resolve, to send us forth into the new year 
with the iron cord of perseverance drawn tense in our souls, 
humming a deep note of determination beneath all the 
melodies of daily life. A few grains of wholesome disap-. 
pointment make one of the spiciest appetizers that life can 
offer the soul. There is nothing here to provoke alarm. 

But there is another form of discouragement which is of 
a far more dangerous quality, and which seems to be in- 
creasing rather than diminishing in our life. I¢ is just the 
kind of discouragement that Jeremiah felt, and springs 
from just the same cause. As we have seen, Jeremiah 
found his little country facing a doom from which there 
was no human way of escape. It was menaced by foes 
against which their human resources could furnish no ade- 
quate defence. Consequently, Jeremiah turned his hope 
to the superhuman, the extraordinary, the catastrophic, 
as offering the only chance of salvation for Judah. It was 
the last resource of desperation. 

Some such feeling of desperation as Jeremiah’s comes to 
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our hearts, and that, too, without Jeremiah’s good reason. 
It is aroused by our discovery that life is very vast, that 
its duties are very complex, that its problems are very be- 
wildering, and that the progress we make is at a very slow 
rate. When Clark and his men approached the little town of 
Kaskaskia, they found the Illinois prairies flooded by heavy 
winter rains. It seemed an easy matter to splash through 
a few rods of water, ankle-deep perhaps, and so they plunged 
in. But they soon found that the undertaking was more 
hazardous than at first appeared. It was only by wading 
virtually all night through a deceptive inland lake, with 
the icy waters at times up to their armpits, that they 
finally reached dry land and captured their prize. 

When we start in upon life, either as persons or as nations, 
the prospect seems comparatively simple,—not easy, but 
at all events, simple and well within our powers. The 
ideal is clear. The objective is plain. The methods are 
obvious. But, the further in we get, the more apparent does 
it become that here is a task which we had not rightly 
gauged. The water is deeper and colder than we had ex- 
pected to find it. We are dazed and numbed. We are 
bewildered by an unforeseen conflict of cross-currents. The 
distance is far greater than we had bargained for. We 
seem to be making no progress. The objective is just as 
far off as ever. Unexpected complications swirl and eddy 
about us, absorbing all our attention. The ideal fades 
and vanishes out of our hearts. The original methods of 
procedure, that had seemed so simple and so obvious, are 
discarded, and new methods are frantically employed, 
each for a brief trial, only to be thrown aside for some 
other that looks better. Our philosophy of life undergoes 
a drastic change. We are no longer idealists: we become 
opportunists. As we become better and better acquainted 
with the details of the “game,” its many furtive tricks, 
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its many sly practices and usages, the few simple, straight- 
forward moral weapons with which we had originally 
equipped ourselves—honor and truthfulness and self-respect 
and trust and patience and good-humor—appear to be 
pitifully inadequate to cope with this unfolding situation, 
and the impulse is to throw them away and adopt a new 
set of weapons,—shrewdness and cunning and suspicion 
and incredulity and a little unscrupulousness and a little 
mercilessness and sensationalism and the aptness to take 
advantage of another’s mistakes. We say that we must 
fight fire with fire, and the competition is so strong that 
we cannot afford to handicap ourselves with the old puri- 
tanical notions of honor and fair play. We must do what 
others are doing, and employ the methods that find general 
acceptance. 

And so we are no longer purists, but experimenters. 
Our morality putrefies into emotionalism, and our strong 
and rugged optimism disintegrates into a mushy sentimen- 
tality. Even so, even at the cost of this great surrender, 
we have bettered our condition no whit. The newer and 
cheaper weapons soon betray their worthlessness. We 
simply involve ourselves more hopelessly in the conflict 
of temporal things without making a bit more headway 
towards the ultimate objectives of life. We leap into an 
angrier current of the stream, but the current for all its 
swiftness bears us no nearer the spot where we wish to be. 
Our failure is just as obtrusive, and to that sense of failure, 
of futility, is added the stinging consciousness that we have 
dishonored our manhood, and dishonored it to no purpose. 

Esau was the first great opportunist. He sold his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. He could not bear to endure 
the present hardness of hunger for the sake of a lasting ideal. 
We laugh at him because his tragedy is told in such simple 
words. Our tragedy is not to be told in simple words. 
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As a matter of fact, it is disguised and concealed by many 
shabby wrappings of respectability, many seedy garments 
of conventionality and pretence. But under the disguises 
our tragedy is precisely his, just as laughable, just as piti- 
able. It is the kind of tragedy that shows itself at about 
two o’clock in the morning, when, like David, we meditate 
upon the mystery of life in the night-watches. The con- 
sciousness comes to us that, like the foolish Redskins with 
whom the early explorers traded, we have bartered our 
virgin gold of manhood and self-respect for a few strips of 
red calico and a handful of glass beads. That consciousness 
irritates us. 

And so, thanks to that and other irritations,—the sense of 
futility, the vastness of it all, the lack of visible progress, 
the unavailing strenuousness of life,—thanks to all these 
irritations, we lose our grip and become desperate. We are 
like the bird caught in the lime. The more we struggle and 
flutter, the more hopelessly do we entangle ourselves in the 
sticky snare. It is small wonder we get desperate. Then, 
in that mood of desperation, we do just what Jeremiah did,— 
begin to distrust our own natural powers of self-extrication, 
and to look about for some magic resource or agency to 
cut the Gordian knot of our dilemma at a single blow, to 
scatter our enemies with sudden, mysterious panic, and set 
us free. We call ourselves a civilized people, and so we 
are. Yet even our civilization is not proof against that old 
semi-superstitious, semi-barbarous dependence upon the 
Deus ex machina,—the catastrophic solution of all difficul- 
ties. 

The world has always exhibited a childlike affection for 
the fairy-godmother principle in the dynamics of human 
affairs. At one time it was the River of Life, one bath in 
which would magically cure a man of all his ills and set him 
on his feet again. At another time it was the Philosopher’s 
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Stone, at whose touch all might be turned to gold. At 
. another time it was the Holy Grail, at one sight of which 
all the soul’s heavy burden of sin would drop off and leave 
that soul clean and fair and true again. And even in our 
own day and generation that same childlike, pathetic de- 
pendence upon some nostrum or cure-all that shall magically 
heal all life’s ills and make the world over again is to be 
found in the ardent way we look to one project or another, 
one doctrine or another, one policy or another in our life, 
as though it were a panacea possessed of wondrous prop- 
erties. 

There are many of those panaceas about us to-day. Each 
has its own priesthood of ardent advocates who claim for 
their favorite social or political specific almost all the virtue 
that Jeremiah claimed for his Jehovah. One man says it is 
Single Tax that contains the ultimate secret of our well- 
being; another says it is Tariff Revision; another says it is 
Woman’s Suffrage; another, that it is the Progressive Party; 
another, that it is the Minimum Wage; and another, that it is 
Profit Sharing. And there is hardly one of us who would not 
place almost all his dependence upon a leader equipped with 
the proper kind of a personality. 

Now the insidious thing about it all is that every single 
one of these projects and enterprises of ours, like Para- 
celsus, ‘‘hath his peculiar merits”: only we are not willing 
to rest content with their peculiar merits. We advocate them 
with such fervor, we place our hopes and dependencies upon 
them with such abandon, that we turn them into fairy god- 
mothers, deluding ourselves into the fatuous conviction that, 
if only one or the other of these projects could once be es- 
tablished in our life, it would immediately release us from all 
the toils and entanglements in which we are so desperately 
struggling. 

It is nothing new with our day and generation. It is an 
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old, old story. It is a mood of depression and discourage- 
ment into which human hearts periodically sink. You 
might have seen it years ago at the foot of Mount Sinai, when 
the bewildered children of Israel deserted their austere 
God, who never showed his face, and made for themselves a 
golden calf. You might have seen it fifteen hundred years 
later in Palestine, when Scribe and Pharisee and peasant 
alike deserted their lazy, monotonous, prosy duty and went 
about searching for their deliverer, and saying, Lo, here is 
the Christ, or Lo, there. You might have seen it five hun- 
dred years later in the last days of Rome, when, with com- 
merce at a standstill and industry paralyzed and the 
Forum full of idle plebeians who lived as pensioners of some 
foolish demagogue, the Pretorian Guard set up one em- 
peror after another in hopes of checking the dissolution that 
was sweeping on. Tennyson has embodied it in his im- 
mortal allegory of the ‘‘Idylls of the King,” where the Knights 
of the Table Round, dazed by the corruption that creeps 
into court, confused by the vastness of their undertaking, 
gradually leave their sober and industrious life of knight- 
hood, desert the ringing lists, turn from the heroic deeds of 
redress and knight-errantry, and scatter abroad on a frantic 
search for the Holy Grail. Despair over the old familiar 
methods of living, the monotony of labor and of patience 
and of hoping, discouragement over the slow-wrought ideal, 
the impalpable progress, the apparent ‘‘getting nowhere,” 
and a turning to the magical, the superhuman, the mysteri- 
ous,—souls go through those periods as well as nations and 
commonwealths. 

When that mood of discouragement settles down upon us 
and brings us its temptation to desert the hard and dusty 
highway of life and dash off across country in pursuit of 
some mysterious will-o’-the-wisp, it means usually one thing. 
It means there is something wrong with our faith. Now 
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there are two kinds of faith: one is only gilt, the other is 
solid gold. One is a conclusion at which we arrive: the other 
is a conviction with which we start. One is the result of our 
experience in life: the other is the causative impulse which 
drives us bravely on into life. One says, The Lord hath 
delivered me, therefore will I trust in him: the other says, 
Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. One is a delicate 
plant—a mere exotic—that has to be guarded and sheltered 
lest it die: the other is a terebinth upon the mountain side, 
undismayed by winds and tempests. 

It may be that our faith has been of the wrong igea —the 
false faith that springs up in the soul like a mushroom, as 
the result of a few good fortunes and a few simple pleasures. 
Perhaps that is better than none; and still it is well to equip 
our hearts with the true faith, which is built not out of our 
own flimsy little experiences of life, but out of the great 
laboring heart of humanity, with all its tremendous history 
of hope and aspiration, of labor and failure, of suffering and 
victory, with all its roll of gifted ones, warriors and heroes, 
prophets and martyrs, sufferers and victors. If only we 
might inherit some share of that true faith which is our birth- 
right, which has been and shall ever be the inward impulse 
of human growth, the dynamo that has driven the world 
along, which declares that God lives and that God’s purpose 
is holy and God’s truth is eternal and God’s right is inde- 
structible, it would chant in our souls with such majestic 
power that all these little strident irritations and piping 
voices of discouragement and confusion would be quite 
drowned out, and, like the great souls of every age, we should 
be able to hear nothing save that mighty chant, calling us, 
above all the thin fretfulness of our discouragements and 
weariness, to take up again the old cross hallowed by many 
a hero’s grasp, and turn again to the old highway—the King’s 
highway—trodden by many a valiant pilgrim, and go on 
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in the old courage, the old determination, the old patience, 
the old trust, that have been the glory of “‘the noble army, 
men and boys, the matron and the maid,” and that constitute 
the romance of our human living. 

There are no panaceas for our human ills save the old 
medicine of patient, constant, trustful effort. There are 
no short cuts to the kingdom of heaven, but only the hard 
and narrow path, with its Valley of the Shadow and its 
Delectable Mountain heights. There are no substitutes for 
the old time-honored methods of living, the righteousness 
and the endeavor, the patience and the perseverance. 
“Turn ye to the stronghold, ye prisoners of hope,” cried 
Zechariah. There is but one stronghold, this year, last 
year, every year,—the stronghold of faith in the Lord our 
God, who abideth forever; faith in the immortal precepts 
of Christ-like living, courage, humility, righteousness, per- 
severance, trust, which are as old as time and which will 
last as long as the world endures. 
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GOD’S NEED OF MAN. 


PHILIPPIANS li, 13.—“For it is God who worketh in you.” 


In the fortieth chapter of his notable book the prophet 
Isaiah indulges in a little imagery to show the relative 
insignificance of earth and earthly affairs as compared to 
the vastness of God’s estate and the grandeur of God’s con- 
ceptions. Behold, he says, how great is God and how small 
is man! All the trees of the forest of Lebanon are not suf- 
ficient to furnish fuel for one worthy altar flame to God. 
All the beasts that roam and roar throughout that huge 
mountain forest are not sufficient to make one worthy 
sacrifice unto God. The nations are to him as a drop in 
the bucket: he counts them in importance as the apothe- 
cary counts the tiny particles of dust that lodge upon the 
pan of his balances. Each tiny particle of that dust is a 
nation, and, as the apothecary might carelessly wipe off this 
dust with his cloth, so God, if he chose, might brush aside 
the nations of earth. 

The imagery receives a startling corroboration from the 
computations of our modern learned astronomers. Isaiah 
in his figure of speech has, as a matter of fact, underrated 
the truth. In comparison with the boundless realm of 
God, our nations boasting their far-reaching frontiers are 
even less than the tiniest dust of the balance-pan. Some 
time ago a learned gentleman was heard in elucidation of 
this matter. ‘How limitless is space,’’ quoth he, ‘and 
how tiny are our little planets and stars and solar systems 
when compared with celestial distances! Take, for in- 
stance, a simple illustration. Let this agate marble, one 
inch in diameter, represent the sun. Let this marble, one 
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inch in diameter, establish the scale of measurement upon 
which we may base our calculations. Place that marble 
between the tracks, in the train-shed of the great Terminal 
Station in Boston. Now pick out the smallest mustard 
seed that it is possible to find,—so small that it slips through 
a pin-hole in a piece of paper,—and let that mustard seed 
represent our earth, twenty-four thousand miles in circum- 
ference. Starting from the agate marble, pace three good 
steps, nine feet, and put the mustard seed down between 
the tracks. There you have, true to your scale of measure- 
ment, the relative size and distance apart of our sun and 
our earth. There you have our solar system in miniature. 
Now how far must you travel, upon that same scale of 
measurement,—how far off must you travel through space 
before you reach the nearest fixed star? Buy your ticket to 
Detroit, Michigan, and, when you arrive, search carefully 
between the tracks in the train-shed, and you will find 
another agate marble about one inch in diameter. That 
is the nearest neighbor to our sun.” 

An agate marble in the Boston train-shed, surrounded 
by its microscopic galaxy of mustard seeds, and an agate 
marble in the Detroit train-shed, surrounded by similar 
mustard seeds,—there you have just two of our solar sys- 
tems, drawn to accurate scale, arranged in precise propor- 
tions as to size and distance apart. And we live upon one 
of those mustard seeds. We build our empires and estab- 
lish our dominions, and fight our battles and sail our ships, 
and love and hate, and work and sleep, and laugh and play, 
upon one of those tiny mustard seeds. 

We have a little word ‘‘God” which we sometimes use 
rather carelessly. We mean by that word the being, the 
power, the intelligence, who orders these things. Who is 
he? Where is he? What is his nature and power? The 
imagination faints before that conjecture. The baffled 
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spirit droops and is dumb before that awful contemplation. 
Isaiah is fairly outdone by the computations of modern 
science. The nations, nay, the very worlds, are but as the 
small dust of the balance in the hands of God. 

There are moments in life when we are prone to take a 
cowardly respite in the thought of the insignificance of our 
fate and our achievements. When we are unceremoniously 
hauled face to face with the crises of life, and asked to 
choose one of two grave alternatives, it is a great tempta- 
tion to revert to this thought of the utter insignificance of 
all human affairs, and say to ourselves: “Oh, well, what 
difference can it make? The sun will rise to-morrow, the 
winter will follow summer, the wind will blow and the 
tide will ebb and flood, and the corn will ripen, whatever I 
do and which ever way I turn. And what sense is there 
in getting so desperately worried over such an insignificant 
little matter?” It is a very insidious state of mind to get 
into. It undermines all our zest for life, and all our joy 
of success, and all our pride of achievement. It blunts the 
keen edge of our moral faculties and paralyzes the efficiency 
of our endeavors. It is a form of spiritual leprosy that 
spreads over us its fatal blight. “‘ What is the use,” we say, 
“what difference does it make? A particle of dust within 
the balance, that is our world hurtling through space. A 
particle of dust upon that particle of dust, that is one human 
life upon this world. Does God take thought that these 
lives of ours are spent one way or another? Does it mean 
anything to him, enthroned as he is among his immeasurable 
distances of space, the Lord of Boundless Extent, dealing 
out his endless eternities of our foolish time,—does it mean 
anything to him that we spend our strength in worries and 
efforts, and apply our energies to our little designs and am- 
bitions, and strive to make our lives one thing or another 
thing? Does God have any need of man? Preposterous!”’ 
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We can all recognize this habit. We may have indulged it 
ourselves at one time or another. It is cynicism in its 
worst form, couched in the mirthless jest and the unlovely 
sneer. There may be times when a slight attention given 
to the vastness and eternity of God as compared to the 
passing frailty and insignificance of man may redound to 
our own peace of mind. It is occasionally inspiring to 
think of the majesty of God’s life and the power of his 
design,—a majesty so unspeakable that naught that we can 
do appears able to taint it in any way, a power so irresistible 
that it overrides our puny obstacles and sets aside our 
rebelliousness with the imperturbable ease of a juggernaut. 
It is inspiring, just as Browning felt it inspiring to be able 
to say, ‘‘God’s in his heaven, All’s right with the world.” 
The mere fact that God was in his heaven was reassurance 
enough for the poet. No need of arguments; no virtue in 
objections. It is inspiring, Just as it was inspiring to Saul 
to hear that unruffled voice speaking wondrously to him 
on the road to Damascus,—“ Saul, Saul, it is hard for thee to 
kick against the goad.’’ It does not injure the goad. It 
does not affect the Titanic hand which wields that goad. 
Man’s rebellion is nothing but self-destruction. The issue 
is never for a moment in doubt. Nothing that man can 
do is able to alter that final result. God’s design is sov- 
ereign. 

In certain moods of weariness and depression it is inspir- 
ing to join in with the sentiment of Browning and the ex- 
perience of Paul. It acts like a tonic upon our fainting 
strength to bethink us that, after all, we are not Atlases; we 
are not obliged to carry the world on our shoulders; but 
that the outcome of our living here is intrusted to the 
charge of divine hands; that our false steps are not abso- 
lutely determinative; that our errors and mistakes are, as 
the gunner might say, at best but short-range projectiles; 
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and that the failures we suffer and the misjudgments we 
commit are unable very long to obstruct the resistless cur- 
rent of God’s truth and righteousness. We sympathize 
with old King Cnut upon the seashore, commanding the 
flood tide to recede, and finding a certain relief in the fact 
that he was not obeyed. No more can we turn back the 
rising tide of God’s kingdom, and thank heaven we cannot. 
There is a certain amount*of comfort in the thought. It 
is just the comfort which we mean by faith and trust and 
confidence in God. It acts like a tonic upon our flagging 
courage and downcast hopes. 

But, as soon as a tonic is taken too liberally, it becomes a 
poison. There are certain limits to this attitude of faith 
and trust and confidence in God which, if rigidly observed, 
will make them good and helpful in many ways, a balm to 
the tired soul and a respite to the overstrained energies. 
But the moment those limits are overstepped, the moment 
this good attitude of faith and repose upon God is pushed 
to its furthest possible extreme, it ceases to be a commend- 
able practice, and becomes a hideous and malignant mock- 
ery. We have this famous epigram of ours, “One with 
God is a majority.” It is noble in its latent strength. It 
is tremendous in its suggestion of triumph. One with God 
is a majority; the fairest blossom that can spring from 
the roots of faith. We approach that saying, and think 
to ourselves: ‘God is omnipotent. He is holding our lives 
in the hollow of his hand. His design is foredoomed to a 
glorious fulfilment. ‘Neither the angels in heaven above 
nor the demons down under the sea’ can ever succeed in 
permanently thwarting or permanently baffling that design 
of his. I will therefore ally my strength to his. I will 
make myself his humble little partner, for he is waiting to 
call me his friend and his son. And his purposes shall be 
my purposes, and his hopes my hopes, and his methods 
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and laws my methods and laws, and in that taintless part- 
nership of strength and hope and courage and certain vic- 
tory I shall live a life freed from fears and alarms, a life 
of joy and peace and triumph. God and myself, partners. 
A partnership which nothing can withstand; a partnership 
which demands only time (and there is all eternity) for 
its victorious issue; a partnership of powers and hopes 
and truth and joy.” 

We can approach that thought of partnership with God 
in this fashion, and get from it the choicest gifts of faith 
and of healing. Think how our courage would be stimu- 
lated and our zeal inflamed! Think how earthly perils 
would lose their poignancy and earthly shocks their pain! 
We should live in a rarified atmosphere. Heaven is a very 
near suburb to this our earth. We should labor each day 
upon earth, and sleep each night in heaven, with that 
constant thought of our partnership with God. So far, so 
good. This is as it should be. 

But how easy it would be for us to push that sublime 
attitude of faith just a step too far, and turn it from a bless- 
ing to a bane! ‘One with God is a majority. Yes, God 
is omnipotent. Whatsoever he desires to accomplish is 
accomplished. He holds this earth in the hollow of his 
hand; and his bare wish is creative, and his simple word 
of command is potent to perform marvels. In fact, before 
him, this world of ours is but the tiniest speck of star-dust 
floating through space. It is therefore indubitable that one 
with God is a majority. Nay, one with God is more than a 
majority: it is a superfluity. God does not even need the 
one. He can take care of himself and his firmament un- 
aided. I will go about my own concerns. What I do will 
not bother God very long. Therefore, I will pursue the 
devices of my own heart. No matter if they are sinful: 
sins cannot hurt God. No matter if they are blasphemous 
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and revolutionary: blasphemy is impotent to injure him, 
and revolutions simply have no place in his celestial economy. 
I am a tiny speck of dust crawling upon a speck of dust. 
Save your words. Do not talk to me of my duty. What 
I do or what I leave undone matters too little. I will let 
God take care of himself, as he is abundantly able to do, 
and I will follow the devices of my own heart.” 

There you have the attitude of trust pushed to its malig- 
nant extreme. There you have the fair roots of faith put- 
ting forth noxious blossoms, deadly nightshade, soporific 
and fatal. It is thus that our confidence in God sometimes 
runs away with us, and drags us into the slimy bogs of 
cynicism with its clinging filth and its rank weeds. It is 
faith in God turned sour and rank, mere slavish impotency, 
which out-Calvins John Calvin. God is so great, and we 
are so small, there is neither sense nor virtue in our ever 
aspiring to help him. Our very confidence in his omnipo- 
tence beats down every noble effort and sincere aspiration 
in ourselves. As well try to replenish the ocean with a 
watering-pot as try to help the Eternal God with our puny 
labors. There is the terrible question which sooner or 
later forces itself to the attention of every thoughtful soul, 
“Has God any real need of man?”’ And our whole lives 
take their color from the answer we can give to that question. 

It is at precisely this point that we begin to discover the 
practical difference between the Calvinistic conception of 
God and the modern conception of God. It is just here, 
in just such queries as this, that the modern conception of 
God begins to show its beauty and worth in the practical 
affairs of men. The true test of theology lies in its prac- 
tical applicability. But the greater part of our historical 
theology seems to have ignored that test. It has been 
purely speculative, unreal, bloodless. It has exerted no 
vital pressure upon actual life and conduct. In this matter, 
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however, theology, it must be conceded, has a very un- 
deniable applicability. The Calvinistic theologian made 
his God a supreme being, who dwelt somewhere off in the 
blue heavens, upon a throne of marvellous grandeur, sur- 
rounded by hosts of winged messengers and agents, who 
swept swift as thought throughout the firmament upon 
his divine behests. He was the absolute monarch, the 
God of Omnipotence. His majesty was impregnable. His 
wish was creation, and his word was law. He was what 
Carlyle called the “Absentee God,” sitting in the heavens 
and watching his world go. That was, roughly, the Cal- 
vinistic God. 

And what was the practical effect of that theological 
hypothesis upon the minds and actions of men? Why, 
naturally, one of absolute suppression. It was useless for 
man to do anything or attempt anything. He could not 
help, he could not hinder. He might not alter nor amend 
one jot of the destiny which this appalling being had de- 
termined upon for him. If God elected to save him, saved 
he would be, in spite of himself. If God elected to destroy 
him, he would be destroyed, do what he might. Man’s 
efforts were rendered practically unavailing, and the wisest 
course to follow was to kneel and pray that one might be 
included among the elect. 

But how reassuring it is to see a sturdy world, full of the 
instinct of life and swayed by the primordial love of life, 
turn a heedless ear to the monstrosities of its own theology, 
and grope its way to a truer vision and a nobler thought! 
In spite of all John Calvin’s logic the world would not 
.. desist its feverish labors and efforts. In spite of all John 
Calvin’s arguing, mankind, irresistible in its love of life, 
would not cease from its search and its experiments. There 
was in him just that glorious inconsistency, just that heaven- 
born rebelliousness. ‘You might as well give up and ac- 
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cept this inevitable destiny,’ said John Calvin. “That 
may all be,” replied man, “but wait a minute: I am not 
yet wholly convinced.” In the teeth of all the schools, 
in despite of all argument and logic and rhetoric and warn- 
ing, mankind has fought doggedly on, never knowing when 
he was beaten, until by dint of broadening experience and 
hard-won triumph there has dawned upon his vision a 
fairer image of the Holy Spirit and a truer understanding 
of the Divine Life. ‘‘ Yon blue heaven above us bent”’ has 
been proved to be as innocent of a celestial city with gates of 
pearl as the tempestuous Atlantic was proved to be inno- 
cent of the old mythological gorgons and hydras. The 
Absentee God has slowly faded and vanished, together 
with his throne of marvellous construction, and in his place 
there has come the _ Immanent God, the Intrinsic God, the 
Indwelling God. Enthroned? Yes, but not in a distant 
heaven. Enthroned here upon earth, in every flower-petal, 
in every grass-blade, in every clod and leaf and bird; most 
of all in the heart and soul of man. “ Breathing in the 
thinker’s creed, pulsing in the hero’s blood.’”’? The Imma- 
nent God,—not the alien, external monarch to whom the 
inhabitants of earth are as grasshoppers, in spite of all 
Isaiah may say. Not the arbitrary foreign despot, care- 
lessly brushing the specks of dust out of his balance-pan, 
but the Indwelling God who taught Jesus to say, and every 
Christian to say, ‘‘The Father and I are one.’ The God 
who is forever incarnate in all living forms, and whose 
fairest temple is the heart and mind of man. The God 
who says to man: “These thoughts that illumine your 
horizon and awaken your power, that is myself thinking 
through you. These ideals that light your path and stir 
your blood, that is myself aspiring through you. These 
noble impulses, fidelities, sacrifices, perseverances, that gild 
your conduct with a touch of the divine, that is myself 
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working through you. These hopes that repair your 
strength, these reverences that smite you sober in the 
presence of beauty, that bring you to your knees before 
the sweet mystery of motherhood, before the pure innocency 
of childhood, that is myself hoping and worshipping through 
you. This holy love that warms your heart with friend- 
ship and fills your days with joy, ah! that is myself loving 
through you.” 

This fair world of ours may, by comparison, be likened 
unto a tiny speck of star-dust rolling aimlessly through 
space. Let it roll, no matter how big or how small. It 
is the home of God; not his footstool only, but his dwelling- 
place. It is plenty big enough for us. And mankind, who 
lives and fights and sails and rules and loves upon this 
earth, may be invisible in comparison with the limitless 
distances of space, hopelessly microscopic. What of it? 
He is God Incarnate; God Embryonic; God Latent; God 
Potential. For our God is an Immanent Spirit who per- 
vades all life, and is all life. 

There is our newer thought of God, dwelling “in the 
reverent heart and simple, in the soul from sense refined.” 
How, then, does this thought of God apply itself practically 
to the exigencies of our actual living? Because it speaks 
directly to the face of every man and woman: Honor 
thyself, respect thyself, fulfil thyself, for thou art the 
dwelling-place of God, his temple and his throne. Thy 
thoughts, thy hopes, thy loves, thine achievements, these 
are the God in thee seeking perfect expression. Every 
temptation yielded, the God in thee is wounded. Every 
_. weakness unrepaired, the God in thee suffers. Every mo- 
ment’s faithful toil denied, the God in thee is offended. 
Every victory won, every nobility established, the God in 
thee is strengthened and confirmed. God have need of 
thee? God is waiting for thee throughout all time to join 
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him in that partnership of aims and hopes and purposes 
which shall make his being perfect. God is unfulfilled, 
until thou dost arise in thy perfect manhood and dost give 
him his fulfilment. Man unable to help God? impotent 
to hinder? Nay, God is powerless and homeless without 
man, for God is man. Each careless word leaves its mark 
upon the God-form within. Each thought and deed, 
however slight, however fleeting, is full-charged with its 
direct influence upon God, either to aid or to obstruct, 
either to dwarf or to fulfil. God is in man’s hands, to be 
made or to be marred, and each tiny action of man’s reacts 
immediately upon God for better or for worse. 

At once life takes on a vesture of dignity and worth to 
our prayerful eyes. This world of ours is the dwelling- 
place of God, and this our human life is the Infinite God- 
life slowly seeking through the ages, through our loyalty 
and eagerness, through our groping efforts and experiments, 
through our victories, yes, and in wondrous ways, even 
through our mistakes, its own holy destiny, its own divine 
self-realization. ‘The issue is not reserved unto God alone. 
The issue is intrusted generously and confidently unto us. 
And all we do or say, and all we think or feel, has its direct 
and incontrovertible bearing upon that issue. God has 
need of man precisely as the soul has need of the body. 
For the God-life is only the Man-life perfected and fulfilled. 

With a sterner determination and a quickened pulse we 
turn back to these good lives of ours. We face our tasks 
with a new zeal, we attack our labors with a more generous 
energy, we seize our opportunities with a more watchful 
avidity, we weigh our alternatives with a more joyous and 
prayerful enthusiasm, for these incidents of our daily life 
are all bathed in a new significance. It is through them 
that God himself suffers failure or success. It is in them 
that God himself finds his sorrow or his joy. With clearer 
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sight we gaze upon the meaning and the value of our work. 
And sins appear blacker, and temptations uglier, and folly 
more hateful, and Christ-likeness more fair and lovely. 
For we are living not unto ourselves alone, but unto the 
God who dwells within, whose life we hold in trust, who is 
waiting and working and hoping for his earthly children to 
rise in their manhood and womanhood, and strike the fet- 
ters of sin and folly from his limbs, and set him free into 
the liberty of his perfect holiness. 
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HIS RULE OF LIFE 


Joun 12, 24—“Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone; but 
if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 


If a pond may be said to have corners, we could say 
that at the northwest corner of Jamaica Pond there 
stands a fine old house known as the Parkman Place. 
On the sloping lawn in front of the house, and close to 
the highway, is a memorial to Francis Parkman, the 
historian, who at one time lived in that house. This 
memorial is a square granite shaft, simple and graceful. 
On the face toward the highway the artist has chiseled 
a shallow life-sized bas-relief representing an American 
Indian. And yet not representing but barely suggesting 
the figure. We see the head with its eagle feather, the 
proud thrust of the chin, the neck and shoulders, the 
outline of the body, the hands and the tomahawk, then 
we get a bare suggestion of the knees and leggings, and 
the tips of the moccasins. Decidedly tantalizing. As we 
whirl by in the automobile we get the impression of a 
figure arrested in the process of emerging out of the 
stone. Why did the sculptor stop there? Why not chisel 
out the figure more fully, with more depth, more third 
dimension, and more detail? Then it occurs to us that 
here is a very adroit piece of symbolism. Mr. Parkman 
spent his life in a study of the North American Indian. 
He got as far as he could, which is about as far as any- 
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body will ever get. This granite ghost just emerging 
from his stony background, with his haughty dignity, 
his cunning ferocity, his air of defiance, is about all we 
shall ever know of that lost romantic figure, the North 
American Redskin at his best. 


Strange to say this memorial to Francis Parkman 
reminds us of the Gospel according to St. John. We 
would greatly like to recapture the figure of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Why must his vision fade in ancient shades? 
Just think how abundantly he could enrich our little 
circle of private heroes, if only we might know him 
better. With mounting pulse we have read Matthew 
and Mark and Luke, and each one has made priceless 
contributions to our consistent knowledge of him. And 
just as we are beginning to see him in the round so to 
speak, the splendor of his manhood, the warm vitality 
of his nature, his consciousness of God as a beloved 
presence, his passionate human sympathy, his profound 
faith in human nature, just as we are beginning to say 
to ourselves: What a real man, clean and generous and 
stimulating and self-organized, we come to the Gospel 
of John. Two or three chapters are enough to fill the 
cup of our disappointment. This book may be a very 
precious book for those who like such things, but it is 
no help to us. This figure is not Jesus of Nazareth, the 
man whom we have begun to know and want to know 
better. This figure is obviously a deliberate fabrication 
of metaphysical complexities whom we cannot under- 
stand, some of us do not even care to understand. 
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Yet, if we persevere and read the book through, we 
shall be rewarded. For at three points in the Gospel of 
John, there emerges from the prevailing background, 
not of blind granite but of blind metaphysical fog, a 
' figure whom we recognize at once as our unmistakable 
Jesus of Nazareth. First: in the fourth chapter he en- 
counters the Samaritan woman at the well of Jacob. 
In that Samaritan woman we recognize the eternal 
feminine, in her line of banter, and that little vestige 
of shame which never leaves a woman no matter how 
low she falls. In the one who listens to her with sobet 
patience and finally silences her flippancy with his blunt 
rebuke: Thou hast well said, I have no husband; for 
thou hast had five husbands, and he whom thou now hast 
is not thy husband, we can recognize the authentic Jesus 
of Nazareth. In the presence of his honesty it was nevet 
safe to pretend. Second: in the eighth chapter he is ac- 
costed by a group of angry Jews dragging along a poor 
sinful woman to be stoned to death. Master, they say, 
Moses commanded to stone such creatures. But you set 
yourslf up as a better lawgiver than Moses; what do 
you say? Yes, he replies, but the man who punishes a 
sin must himself be innocent of the sin. Therefore he 
that is without sin among you, let him cast the first 
stone. Then as they quietly slink away, he turns to the 
woman. Woman, hath no man condemned thee? No 
man, Lord. Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin no 
more. Only one man in the whole world could have 
spoken those words in that time and place. There is a 
moment’s rift in the fog. We can see clearly; and he 
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whom we see in this fleeting glimpse is beyond all per- 
adventure Jesus of Nazareth. 


Third: and most unmistakable of all: in the twelfth 
chapter of this Gospel of John he is teaching in the 
temple. It is one of those days of that fatal Passover 
Week, the last week of his life. He knows that at some 
instant during that week of terrific passions and tensions 
the psychological moment will come to the multitude. 
They will suddenly realize that he claims to be their 
Messiah, that he has come to offer himself as their 
anointed deliverer. In their fury they will seize him 
and hurry him to his death. During that week he is 
like a man sitting on a keg of dynamite: he knows that 
it is going to explode, but he does not know when. 
Philip and Andrew, two of his disciples, come to him 
and whisper in his ear: Master, here are some Greeks - 
who want to see you. Greeks? What do Greeks know 
about him? Why should Greeks want to see him? There 
is only one reason. They have overheard the angry mut- 
terings of the mob. They know what is going to happen. 
In their curiosity they want to see the victim before it 
is too late. He turns pale as death. The hour has come. 
Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth by itself alone; if it die it beareth much 
fruit. He that loveth his life shall lose it; he that hateth 
his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal. If 
any man serve me let him follow me; him will my Father 
honor. We can hear the words pouring from his white 
lips as he tries to brace himself for the blow. They are 
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the very arguments by which he has taught himself 
reconciliation to the tragic fate he knows must befall 
him. As he goes on we can see how over-whelming was 
his natural terror, and how quickly he regained his com- 
posure. Now is my soul troubled. What shall I say? 
Father, save me from this hour? No, I cannot say that 
because for this cause came I unto this hour. There is 
only one thing I can say, or want to say: Father, glorify 
thy name. Then there comes, as it has come before at 
just such times of crisis, that inward experience of utter 
peace, that voice from heaven speaking only to him: 
I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again. 


In these three passages, we have the three points at 
which a real figure, the figure of our own beloved Jesus 
of Nazareth, seems to emerge in sharply focussed out- 
line from the background of metaphysical mystery, like 
the sculptor’s Indian emerging from the granite shaft. 
It is almost as if he were trying to escape from an 
incompatible medium. The very language of the three 
passages is different. The words are realistic and con- 
crete and intelligible. If we could have our way we 
would help him to escape. We would dig these three 
passages out of the Gospel of John where they most 
certainly do not belong. The first one, about the 
Samaritan woman, we would insert in the Gospel of 
Mark where it would fit exactly. The second one, about 
casting the first stone, is so concise and factual that it 
plainly belongs in the Gospel of Luke, where as a mat- 
ter of fact it is found in certain of the old manuscript. 
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The third one about the Greeks in the temple and the 
voice from heaven is a recognizable part of the Gospel 
of Matthew; it ought to be in the twenty-sixth chapter. 
This arrangement would also relieve the Gospel of John 
of these embarrassing presences and make it mote. con- 
sistent. 


No one of these three stories belongs in the Gospel 
of John with its bloodless superhuman non-suffering 
Christ, the Word made flesh; all of them corroborate 
our picture of the living breathing Jesus of Nazareth 
in his magnificent humanity. One of them, the story 
of the Greeks in the temple not only corroborates our 
picture of Jesus, but adds to it; contributes a new fea- 
ture to our concept. It shows that Jesus had a definite 
philosophy of life. He had thought it all out with care. 
It was the reasoned part; the theological part, of his 
religion. For every true religion has those two parts, faith 
and reason, an emotional directive to stimulate the 
soul, and an intellectual framework to satisfy the mind. 
Of course there are plenty of times when religion says 
to the man: we have reached the furthermost frontier of 
your intellectual realm. Beyond this point the mind 
cannot help you. You must entrust yourself to blind 
faith, At that point we meet the real test of a man’s 
religious vigor. And there are plenty of people who 
fail in that test. They refuse to budge an inch beyond 
that outermost frontier of the mind’s domain. Their 
faith is not vigorous enough to guide them in the 
dark. In the religion of Jesus we can discover a 
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vigorous faith, abundantly able to guide him in the 
dark. But one of the most lovable things about Jesus 
is that he always reacted to life’s challenge as a whole 
man. He did not neglect any faculty in his makeup. 
Looking over the talents God had given him he never 
said: For the life of me, I can’t see why God gave me 
this talent. I do not need it. I will wrap it in a napkin 
and bury it in the ground. All his talents were organ- 
ized into a single harmonious unit, the whole man. 


He had a mind. He assumed that God meant him to 
use it. And he did use it. He constructed his own intel- 
ligible philosophy of life; God is a loving thinking 
purposeful reality. He has a business, a project, an 
objective, something he wants to accomplish. We don’t 
know what it is. We will call it the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. Man is his creature, endowed with a measure of 
his own divine attributes, the power to love, the power 
to think, the power to work for a purpose. Placed in 
this world man’s first and most natural tendency is to 
love the good things this world offers him; to think in 
terms of this world’s categories, standards, and values; 
and to labor for just a worldly purpose: length of days, 
power, fame, health, wealth and wisdom. That is his 
first and greatest temptation, to consider himself an 
end in himself and to devote all his love and thought 
to the fulfillment of that end. Lead us not into tempta- 
tion. Such a man is headed straight for frustration. Any 
corn of wheat will tell you that. My purpose in life is to 
be a corn of wheat, and here I am; my purpose is 
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fulfilled. If that is all, even that is frustration. The only 
escape from that frustration is to learn your lesson: that 
man is not an end in himself, but an instrument in 
God’s hand for the furtherance of God’s end. Only as a 
self-denying helper in the victory of God’s greater pur- 
pose can man avoid that morass of frustration and fulfill 
his true end. That is not an easy thing to do. The 
compensations of this world are many and sweet. The 
treasures that this world offers you ate great and allur- 
ing. To deny himself these compensations, to look 
beyond these immediate treasures and work for God’s 
greater treasure far beyond, may mean tragedy and 
suffering, poverty and shame, the ridicule and scorn of 
men, the crown of thorns even, and the cross; but there 
is no other way. Man’s true victory is locked up in God’s 
victory. The only path for the son of God is to pick up 
his cross and labor through these eternal tragedies of 
self-denial and find his manhood’s consummation in 
the triumph of God’s purpose. 


His philosophy of life. It reminds us of the inscription | 
chiseled on Emerson’s gravestone: The passive master 
lent his hand to the vast soul that o’er him planned. It 
is another way of saying the same thing: Man’s only 
hope of self-fulfillment is to join forces with God as 
partner or son or fellow laborer, and make God’s plan 
his plan, and God’s hope his hope, and God’s will his 
will, and find in God’s victory his dream of self come 
true. That rule of life is just as valid today as ever. But 
there is one more point: we cannot overlook it for it is 
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the most dramatic item in the whole episode. He never 
forgot his rule of life. It was always there at his right 
hand, ready with its guidance and courage and strength. 
There in the temple, when certain Greeks in their curi- 
osity desire to see him, and he is suddenly alarmed by 
the thought: the hour is come, his first instinctive action 
is to clutch at that rule of his life. Except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth by itself 
alone; but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit. He 
that loveth his life shall lose it, but he that hateth his 
life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal. He that 
would serve me, let him follow me, him will my Father 
honor. He used his religion when he needed it most, and 
it did not disappoint him. He regained his composure 
at once and went steadfastly on to his calvary. 


Too many people are like the husband of the Shunam- 
mite woman: Wherefore wilt thou go to the man of 
God today? It is neither new moon nor Sabbath. Their 
religion is too fragile for the wear and tear of real life, 
too delicate to be exposed to the strain and stress of the 
world’s occasions. It is a luxury to be reserved for the 
new moons and the Sabbaths of life. His religion was 
neither fragile nor delicate, but a durable fabric com- 
posed of the soul’s faith as well as the mind’s knowl- 
edge, and as rugged as one of our amphibian tanks. It 
bore him over the dark waters of the soul’s adventure as 
safely as over the solid ground of the mind’s conviction. 
It guided every step, prompted every decision, sup- 
plied every ounce of necessary courage, dispelled every 
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doubt, and filled his spirit with the peace that passeth 
understanding, a serenity beyond the reach of earthly 
fortunes. They say that the words attributed to him in 
our Gospel narrative represent only somebody’s remem- 
brance of what he had said. He himself wrote not a 
single word of the New Testament. We are grateful to 
those rememberers. And yet our true blessing is not the 
words but the life. He himself is our most eloquent 
revelation, mutely proclaiming to the marching genera- 
tions the power and the beauty of which a man is 
capable when he gives himself to God’s purpose, and 


makes God’s will the rule of his life. 
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IDEAL AND PRACTICE. 


PROVERBS vill. 13.—‘‘The fear of the Lord is to hate evil.’ 


Our friend Naaman found himself in a rather delicate 
position, and he behaved in a way that was not wholly to 
his credit. But we have to admit that there were ex- 
tenuating circumstances, and that, had we been in his 
shoes, we should probably have done just as he did. In 
fact, there are those of us who stoutly insist that the simi- 
larity of cases has already ceased to be hypothetical and 
has become actual. We are in Naaman’s shoes. Like him, 
we are ourselves in a delicate situation; and, like him, we 
are in a fair way to enter upon a line of conduct that does 
not command our unanimous approval, but one which the 
majority of us feel is rendered absolutely necessary by the 
circumstances. 

If that is so, then our attitude towards Naaman of necessity 
undergoes a certain change. He used to stand before us as 
a good deal of a buffoon; but now he stands before us in the 
aspect of a prophet. We used to make fun of him; but, 
now that he has become in a way our prototype, we are 
prompted in common decency to treat him with a certain 
respect. All of which may serve to remind us afresh that 
it never pays to make fun of anybody. There was a very 
sweet and reasonable humilty in Christ’s precept, ‘Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.””’ Human nature is much the 
same the world over, and human actions are the result 
of causes so ramified and so far-reaching and so subtle 
that it is not safe to say a certain thing is done by a certain 
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man. Rather must we admit that the thing which is 
done is done by human nature acting through a certain 
man, and that the man’s responsibility is only the re- 
sponsibility of the agent. The actuating impulse, that 
comes to a head in any specific deed of sin or of nobility, 
is an impulse that is gathered from an immeasurable field 
of human nature and human life, from an infinite assort- 
ment of causes and provocations, old and new, big and 
little, far and near, which, in the fullness of time, come to 
their focus and break out in a definite deed or a definite 
word. And the man who does that deed or says that 
word is, when we look at it this way, little more than the 
agent or the spokesman of human nature and human history. 
The real culprit who sins in this man’s deed of shame is not 
simply and solely the man himself. It is the man plus 
humanity. And the real hero who triumphs in that man’s 
deed of nobility is not the man alone. It is the man plus 
his background, his antecedents, his constitutive and 
determining forces,—in short, it is the man plus humanity. 

In a very real sense, it is humanity that acts in our actions, 
and it is humanity that speaks in our words. And to pick 
out one man or one class or one sect, and fix upon it the 
sole responsibility of praise or blame for the deeds it has 
been selected to produce, is to repudiate our own representa- 
tive and to betray our own spokesman. ‘The first murderer 
was not just exactly Cain. It was Cain plus Abel plus 
Adam and Eve. The traitor of West Point was not just 
exactly Benedict Arnold. It was Benedict Arnold plus 
the Continental Congress, plus an utterly indefinable 
collection of personalities, causes, and relationships, far 
and near, past and present, which came to a head and 
broke out in that disgraceful episode. The causes that 
have brought on the war cannot be precisely circumscribed 
and exactly localized in any single personality or in any 
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single General Staff or National Council. Our own sober 
consciences tell us that it is these personages plus humanity 
who are the sinners, and that, when it comes to distributing 
the blame, there may very well be a fraction of culpability— 
which we pray God is not a large one—which belongs to 
us, and which ought to bring the blush of shame to our 
faces and the tears of sorrow to our eyes, as I think it does. 

With our boasted institutions of democracy, which tell 
us that a people are, in the final analysis, self-directive, 
that a people’s government exists by the sufferance and 
permission of the people, and that, when all is said and done, 
the people are responsible, it ought not to be hard for us 
to appreciate something of the depth of thought out of 
which those words of Christ were uttered. ‘Judge not, 
that ye be not judged.” That is to say, judge not unless 
you want to be judged yourself; for in the condemnation 
you pass upon your neighbor you are to a certain extent 
condemning yourself, and in the applause that you give 
your neighbor you are to a certain extent applauding your- 
self. 

In short, we shall have to extend the mantle of our charity 
to cover poor Naaman. After all, he was a human being. 
His buffoonery was a human buffoonery, and the delicate 
situation in which he found himself was destined to many 
a reproduction in the subsequent history of men and nations. 
Briefly, that delicate situation was somewhat as follows: 
He had been cured of his leprosy by a foreigner, a Jew 
named Elisha, who proclaimed himself the instrument of 
the Jewish God Jehovah. In his gratitude, Naaman had 
done a very natural thing. He had renounced his own God 
Rimmon, the God of Syria, and had declared his purpose 
to become a worshiper of this foreign God Jehovah. This 
was a more momentous step in those days than it would be 
in these. It entailed a shifting not only of religious alle- 
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giance, but a shifting of philosophic and _ political and 
ethical and cultural allegiance as well. Naaman had his 
eyes open and knew what he was about. He made this 
transfer of allegiance with deliberate foresight, and traveled 
back to Damascus with a new ideal of life in his heart; 
with a new standard of ethics to guide him and a new 
vision of service and of worship to follow. But he foresaw 
at once the contingency that would be sure to arise as soon 
as he re-entered his home city of Damascus. He saw at 
once that, as the King’s favorite, he would be asked to 
accompany his Royal Master at his devotions, that he 
would have to attend him in high state into the pagan 
temple of Rimmon, that he would be expected to take 
part in all the savage pomp of the pagan ceremony, and 
chant the incantations to Rimmon, and offer the reeking 
sacrifice to Rimmon, and prostrate himself before Rimmon. 
He saw at once the impossibility, with the royal eye full 
upon him, of escaping that ordeal. In other words, he 
was now a worshiper of Jehovah, with a new vision in 
his heart and a new ideal of life. But he saw that occasions 
would arise when it would be absolutely necessary for him 
to renounce temporarily that brighter vision, and to post- 
pone for the time being that higher ideal, and resort through 
necessity to an old and a discredited practice. How was 
he to obey the imperious voice of the present necessity, and 
at the same time maintain in his heart an unbroken and an 
unforgotten allegiance to his newer vision and his brighter 
ideal? That was his delicate situation. That was his 
problem. It finds its expression in the prayer he utters 
just as he is leaving Elisha’s door,—‘‘When my master the 
King goeth into the House of Rimmon to worship there, 
and leaneth on my hand, and when I bow down myself 
in the House of Rimmon, as of necessity I must, the Lord 
Jehovah pardon thy servant in this thing.” 
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Now of course there is nothing whatever novel in that 
situation. In fact, it is questionable whether it would 
be possible for us to find anywhere in our experience an 
utterly novel situation. Ecclesiastes says that which is 
hard to refute when he declares that the thing that hath 
been is the thing that shall be. The most of novelty that 
a situation can safely claim is that it comes into our field 
of vision with a novel emphasis,—demanding an amount 
of attention which that particular situation never happened 
to demand before, in our experience. We are all familiar 
with this situation, as it has presented itself in one or another 
of its unlovely forms within our own private field of vision; 
and we can all vouch for it as being one of the most puzzling, 
baffling, contradictory situations that ever bewilders our 
sight and challenges our powers of judgment. It is the old 
conflict between idealism and practice. Ideally, we are 
very strongly and unmistakably urged to give our allegiance 
to a certain policy, and to place our confidence in a certain 
noble theory or lofty conception. Practically, we are com- 
manded, no less strongly, no less unmistakably, by the 
rasping voice of undeniable necessity to put our actual 
hands to a different policy, to give our actual energies to a 
wholly dissimilar and incompatible method of procedure. 
Ideally we are one thing. Practically we have to be another 
thing, we have to act another way. 

Ideally George Washington was a man of honorable in- 
stincts and generous nature. Practically. he had to em- 
ploy Nathan Hale as a spy, and had to countenance the 
hanging of Major André. Ideally Benjamin Franklin was 
a lover of peace. Practically he had to sign the Declaration 
of Independence which wouJd mean war, and which he knew 
would mean war. Ideally Abraham Lincoln was as tender- 
hearted a lover of mankind as ever trod this Vale of Tears. 
Practically he had to cause a vast amount of human suffer- 
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ing. Ideally Jesus Christ came that ‘they may have life 
and have it more abundantly.”’ But practically? Did 
his prophetic vision take in the Roman amphitheatre lighted 
by Nero’s torches? Did his eye pierce the future until it 
lighted upon the slaughter of the Albigensians or the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew or the Thirty Years’ War or 
the Martyrs of Bloody Mary? Practically, “I am come 
not to set peace, but a sword; to set a man at variance with 
those of his own household.” 

That is a very old story and a very sad story,—that con- 
flict between the ideal and the practical. Ideally we are 
pointed along a certain course,—a course of gentle thoughts 
and sweets courtesies and brave generosities and stanch 
loyalties. But practically our sojourn is interrupted by 
many a necessary halt, by many an inevitable digression 
into lower and less beautiful paths, by many an inexorable 
repudiation of that which we love best and honor most and 
believe with firmest conviction. There come times when 
we all have to do what we hate to do, when we have to 
resort to expedients that fly in the face of our best con- 
victions and our truest allegiances. We can all echo Paul’s 
confession,—‘‘ For,” says Paul, ‘‘I delight in the law of God 
in my inward man; but I see a different law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity under the law of sin.”” And as a result we find © 
ourselves over and over again placed in the same paradoxi- 
cal, inconsistent posture that tortured the soul of Paul. 
The good which I would, which my ideal recommends to 
me, I do not. I am prevented by the exactions of stern 
necessity. But the evil which I would not, that I practice, 
being forced thereto by the inexorable demands of a practical 
exigency. 

It is only as we can somehow reconcile those two warring 
laws, those two mutually contradictory commandments, of 
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ideal conduct on the one hand and of practically necessary 
conduct on the other—it is only as we can find some ground 
of reconciliation for them to stand on together, so that 
they will not pull at cross purposes, and between them tear 
us in two, but will work together harmoniously, that we 
can avoid the darkness of utter moral and spiritual ruin 
and save our souls alive. And there is just such a reconcilia- 
tion suggested in the words of our text,—‘‘The fear of the 
Lord is to hate evil.”” It is necessary to read those words 
in a very literal and pedantic way. The fear of the Lord 
consists in hating the evil,—not in avoiding the evil, but 
in hating the evil. The fear of the Lord is not in a life of 
outward blamelessness, not in a life of practical innocence. 
Mere blamelessness, mere pragmatic innocence, is almost 
the cheapest and commonest commodity there is. Every 
tree in the forest is innocent. Every brute in the field is 
morally blameless. Every blade of grass on our lawns 
and hillsides is ethically irreproachable. But plain men 
and women like you and me who have not the mystic’s 
Insight are not in the habit of finding that downright, 
positive spiritual excellence which the Proverb writer calls 
“the fear of the Lord”’ either in the trees or the brutes or 
the blades of grass. These creatures are not spiritual 
creatures. Their innocence is spiritually meaningless. The 
fear of the Lord consists in a definite spiritual reaction; 
and they are incapable, so far as we know, of spiritual re- 
actions, and therefore they are just as innocent of any 
fear of the Lord as they are innocent of any evil. 
Sometimes we men and women are guilty of lowering our- 
selves to their unspiritual plane. Sometimes we tell our- 
selves that we may attain unto the fear of the Lord if we 
will but live in ways that are outwardly blameless; if we 
will but keep our tongues from evil, and our lips from 
speaking guile, and our hands from unclean or dishonorable 
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practices. Now it is a splendid thing to do that,—a splendid 
thing to speak fairly and act cleanly and live decently. 
But, when we think of it a little more closely, we are bound 
to agree that that sort of an outwardly innocent life does 
not in itself constitute spiritual excellence, but that it 
is only the accepted symptom of spiritual excellence. We 
are bound to agree, unless we are out and out Utilitarians, 
that that sort of life is significant of good only as it indicates 
an active spiritual industry within, only as it is attended 
by-a positive spiritual reaction involving a moral choice, 
involving a preference for the good and a hatred of the evil. 

That was a point which Christ brought out with great 
clearness,—that the essence of sin consists not in the act 
of the hands, but in the desire of the heart. ‘Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt not kill.” Thou — 
shalt not perform that outward act of murder. But I 
say unto you that whoever is angry with his brother to the 
murdering point is as guilty as though he had actually 
turned his heart’s evil desire into his hand’s evil deed. 
It is rather curious to see how we have got the cart in front 
of the horse in this matter of interpreting Christ’s teachings. 
The object of Christ’s solicitude was a man’s soul. The 
object of our solicitude is a man’s deeds. The important 
thing with him was that the tree be good, and he welcomed 
the good fruit because it indicated a good tree. First make 
the tree good, he said, and you may trust the fruit to look 
out for itself, because grapes do not grow on thorns nor 
figs on thistles. The important thing with us is that the 
fruit shall be good. We welcome a good tree because it 
gives promise of good fruit; but, so long as the fruit con- 
tinues good, we care not a snap whether it grew on a good 
tree or a bad one. So long as our grapes are grapes it 
makes no difference to us whether they grew on thorns 
or thistles. This is a direct perversion of Christ’s teaching. 
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The people of Christ’s world were divided into two great 
classes. Some were Scribes and Pharisees. Some were 
Publicans and Sinners. We should not hesitate very long 
in choosing which of those two classes to honor. It would 
be the Scribes and Pharisees. They lived outwardly irre- 
proachable lives. Pride of place, force of habit, early 
training, lack of temptation, all conspired to lead them 
into paths of outward virtue and blamelessness, and those 
lives were unattended by any spiritual industry whatever. 
The Rich Young Ruler is a true representative of that 
class. But, strange to say, these men were whited sepul- 
echres to Christ. He called them various other harsh 
names. He reserved his love and pride and sympathy for 
the other class, the Publicans and Sinners, who lived in 
outward sin and shame, but whose outward sinfulness was 
attended by a very real inward spiritual reaction,—a re- 
action involving penitence and remorse and preference for 
the good and hatred of the evil. We cannot avoid the 
simple conclusion then that in Christ’s opinion there was 
more hope and more spiritual excellence in the man whose 
spirit craved the right and hated the wrong, even though 
his outward life was one of actual sinfulness, than there 
was in the Pharisee whose torpid spirit was indifferent to 
right and wrong even though his outward living was actually 
blameless according to the judgments of society. 

Now Christ speaks to us, as he spoke to the peasants of 
Galilee, with authority. It is the authority of a man whose 
perception of divine truths was wonderfully clear and 
wonderfully profound. He is our everlasting expert in 
spiritual matters, and his place has never been usurped. 
His verdict is that the real man is to be discovered, not in 
the realm of outward conduct, but in the realm of spiritual 
reactions; that a man’s true worth is to be found not in 
what he does, but in what he desires, not in his clean hands, 
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but in his pure heart, not in his practice, but in his ideals. 
The fear of the Lord consists not in doing good with the 
hands. It consists in hating evil with the heart. That 
is our only solvent for the contradiction between the high 
ideal which our hearts cherish and the sordid practice 
which necessity forces our hands to undertake. The 
dear Lord knows that we are obliged to sully our hands 
with many a discredited practice which an inexorable 
necessity puts upon us. The only thing that can excuse 
that grim necessity, that can rescue us from the danger 
of moral death, is the ideal that shines undiminished in our 
hearts, the ideal of which we cannot and will not let go, 
which bids us love the good and crave the good even when 
we cannot do the good, which commands us to hate the 
evil practice even when we have to adopt the evil practice. 
The only thing that can take the sting out of sin is the 
ability to hate the sin even while we are obliged to commit 
it. And, so long as we retain that ability, there is hope 
for us, there is the fellowship of Christ still round about 
us, there is the fear of the Lord still in our hearts. 

Perhaps there is no single subject more worthy of devout 
attention at our hands, during these nerve-racking days, 
than this one, which concerns our ideal. The weeks ahead 
of us are full of darkness and uncertainty. What they 
may hold in store for us no man can confidently say. But 
that they are big with portent and possible tragedy almost 
all of us agree. And that possible tragedy is of two kinds. 
There is the danger of actual strife, with all the cost and 
sorrow and mourning and anxiety which strife means, and 
which in all conscience is plenty bad enough. But that is 
not so dire as the other kind of danger,—the possible damage 
to our peace-loving institutions, to our principles of private 
living and public intercourse, to our convictions of the 
ultimate dignity of the human soul and the fundamental 
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reliability of human nature, the possible damage to our 
accepted standards of honor and justice and charity and 
broad-mindedness upon which our American life is based 
and to the fulfillment of which our efforts are consecrated. 
In so far as the coming weeks are bidding fair to imperil 
those standards of ours, they are most ominous, most 
threatening. For there is the real danger. And there is 
but one way to avert that danger,—by taking heed there- 
unto with all our might, by freshening within our own 
hearts the beauty and the power of the ideals we hold,—the 
ideals of peace and justice and honor and charity for which 
former generations have fought and suffered and upon 
which the entire fabric of our prosperity is built. To love 
the good with our hearts even while we are obliged to do 
that which is not good with our hands, to hate the evil 
with all the constancy of our souls even while we are obliged 
to sully our hands with that which is evil,—to do this is to 
draw the poison from the age’s tooth and to rob the future 
of its direct menace. ‘Out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” said Christ. That is an inexorable law; 
and, never fear, that law will establish its constancy and its 
control over our own Fate in God’s good time. Fill thy heart 
with God, and, behold; out of that fullness of thy heart, 
thy hands will in time find the ways of true service, out of 
that fullness of thy heart thy mouth will speak words of 
peace to men and praise to God, out of that fullness of thy 
heart thy life will discover its true and acceptable channel 
of outward grace and nobility, an offering acceptable unto 
the Most High. 

The water-lily is rooted in the slime and the darkness, 
but it reaches up and opens its heart to the light and the 
purity above. And something of heaven’s own purity is 
caught in its lovely blossom. Our lives are rooted in the 
mud and scum of things. Our hands are fettered by the 
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blood-red shackles of necessity. Our feet are enmeshed in 
the web of intricate relationships which, whether we like 
it or not, makes humanity one. Even against its will, our 
nation is perhaps sucked into the angry whirlpool of human 
passions in which it is no longer able to control its own 
doings. Undeniable necessity lays heavy thrall upon us all, 
whether as individuals or as nations, and forces us to put 
aside the good that we would and to do the evil we would not. 
But, so long as our souls still turn to their ideal of manhood 
and purity and right and peace, so long as our souls still 
turn and reach and hunger and thirst for the light and © 
holiness of that ideal, with all their might and with all their 
intentness, the beauty has not departed from our life, the 
romance has not left our quest, the face of the Lord our 
God is not turned away from us, but the light of his coun- 
tenance is lifted up upon us brighter than ever. And in 
that light we shall conquer in his good time. 
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THE INEVITABLE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT 


MATTHEW 7:16 — “Ye shall know them 
by their frurts.”’ 
fae ttANS 5:22 — “The fruit of the 


spirit 1s love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 


One of the sentences was spoken by Christ. 
The other was written by Paul. It would 
seem on comparison, that Christ was a great 
deal more complimentary to his hearers than 
Paul was. Christ merely tells us that we 
can always tell what a man is by the way he 
acts. If a man is at heart vicious or crabbed 
or selfish he will give himself away by the 
viciousness or the selfishness of his outward 
actions. And if a man is at heart honest and 
upright and kindly, then his outward actions 
will betray that inward condition, because 
they will be the logical fruits of honesty and 
uprightness and kindliness. Ye shall know 
them by their fruits. Christ does not specify 
what those fruits shall be. He flatters us 
by his assumption that we are able to infer 
for ourselves what the fruits of a man’s 
conduct are, and what they indicate. All he 
does is to remind us that we can always 
identify a man’s inward spirit by his outward 
conduct, because outward conduct is bound 
to be the logical fruit of an inward spirit. 

Paul, however, makes no such flattering 
assumption. Paul never leaves anything to 
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his hearer’s imagination. Perhaps Paul had 
learned by experience that only a few people 
are qualified to exercise an imaginative spon- 
taneity, and that most people will either 
imagine the wrong thing or nothing at all. 
And so Paul tells us explicitly that if a man 
has the right spirit in his inward parts, that 
right spirit will betray itself by the following 
visible fruits in his outward conduct, to wit — 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, and temperance. The two 
sentences therefore when taken together make 
a single unified whole. You can always 
discover a man’s inward spirit by his outward 
conduct and bearing, and if a man’s inward 
spirit is the spirit of Christ, or the spirit of 
true religion, then his outward conduct and 
bearing will be that of friendliness towards all, 
it will be cheerful and not morose, it will be 
conceding and not contentious, it will be 
patient under affliction or injustice, it will be 
gentle and not peremptory, it will be upright 
in making every moral choice, it will be trust- 
ful in looking into the future, it will be humble 
and self-oblivious, it will be moderate in all 
the emotions of life. 

In other words, if a man has the right spirit 
in his inward parts, the spirit of Christ, or 
the spirit of a true religion, then that man will 
live outwardly among his fellow men in 
a way that distinguishes him from all those 
who have not that right, Christian, religious 
spirit in their inward parts. -He will live in 
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such a way that the casual observer can look 
upon him and say —I can understand that 
man only upon one hypothesis. He acts like 
a Christian, he talks like a Christian, he laughs 
and jokes and sings and helps and hopes and 
forgives and endures and chooses like a 
Christian. I can understand that man only 
upon the hypothesis that he is a Christian. 
Surely I cannot be wrong. He must be a 
Christian. 

There is, of course, another hypothesis. 
Perhaps the man is a hypocrite.. Perhaps 
inwardly he is one thing, and outwardly 
he is enacting quite a different thing. Perhaps 
he is deliberately misleading the observer, 
pretending by his outward actions to be that 
which inwardly he is not. But it is rather 
significant that neither Christ nor Paul 
could be induced to take hypocrisy seriously. 
To be sure, Christ says a good deal about 
hypocrites, about whited sepulchres that are 
outwardly fair, and inwardly full of all 
uncleanness. And it is evident from his tone 
that he hated hypocrisy with all his might. 
But it is also evident that his hatred is the 
hatred of scorn rather than of fear. In his 
esteem, hypocrisy was a waste of time; a 
vain expedient. It never could succeed. The 
spirit inside a man’s heart is just as penetra- 
tive as the X-ray. It will go through any 
disguise. Sooner or later everybody will 
know that the hypocrite is a hypocrite. 
And as soon as everybody knows he is a 
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hypocrite, of course he stops being a hypocrite 
and becomes a contemptible joke. 

Christ’s verdict as to hypocrisy is un- 
mistakable. Never waste time trying to 
pretend you are something that you are not. 
Your true spiritual quality hangs in a cloud 
about your person, as the fragrance hangs 
in an invisible cloud about the rose, and other 
people will detect that spiritual quality through 
the senses of the spirit. That quality is not 
to be disguised by words or falsified by deeds. 
It cannot be confined behind a mask. To 
the intuition it is as tangible as the clothes 
on your body and as visible as the expression 
on your face. And through the intuition 
it proclaims you as clearly as though you 
wore a placard about your neck — I am honest, 
I am friendly, I am a traitor, I am selfish. 

Sooner or later that hypothesis falls to the 
ground. For a few months or a few years 
a man may successfully pretend. But in 
the end his pretence is bound to be discovered. 
We may fall back with safety upon our first 
hypothesis. In the long run outward conduct 
infallibly betrays the inward man. If out- 
ward conduct be that of love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, then within the heart of that 
man must be the quality which for the sake 
of convenience we call the spirit of Christ. 
Plenty of people have that spirit but hesitate 
to give it that name — the spirit of Christ. 
Very well, then, what earthly difference 
can it make whether we call it the spirit of 
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Christ, or the spirit of Buddha, or the spirit 
of Confucius, or the spirit of Socrates — or 
the Holy Spirit? Christ himself would be 
the first one to disclaim any exclusive origin 
or ownership of that spirit. It was in the 
world long before Christ came;and if the time 
ever comes when Christ shall be forgotten, 
we may be sure that spirit will still be in the 
world. It may bear a dozen or a hundred 
different names, but it remains the same 
spirit. We call it the Christ spirit because 
we see it more richly, more perfectly embodied 
in Christ than in any other man of whom 
we have any knowledge. Moreover, it is so 
much more convenient to call it the Christ 
spirit, for it is one of those properties that 
can be identified far more readily by an actual 
instance of its manifestation than it can by 
definition. 

In fact, when we try to define it we face 
a difficult task. How shall we define it — 
the Christ spirit, the Holy Spirit? What 
can we say about it? We might say that it 
consists of a rightness of position towards 
God and man, towards the world and self, 
towards past and future, towards work and 
play. We might say that when a man looks 
at the surrounding mystery and sees order 
and purpose and benevolence, when he looks 
into the future and sees hope and promise, 
when he looks into the past and sees blessings 
to be reverently remembered and lessons to be 
gratefully learned, when he looks at his 
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fellowmen and sees friends and_ brothers 
to be loved and trusted and helped and 
enjoyed, when he looks at himself and sees 
duty and opportunity and dependence — 
in short, when he looks at life and sees one 
step in a mysterious, beautiful adventure, with 
God at the beginning and God at the end, and 
the everlasting arms of God underneath — an 
adventure which it is his privilege to share, 
and for the success of which it is his joy to 
give all he has— we might say that such a 
man has the spirit of Christ. Or jamiehe 
interest of brevity we might say that when 
a man lives in a mood of trust and hope and 
gratitude and friendliness and _ generosity 
he has got the spirit of Christ. 

The task of definition is by no means a 
simple one. Perhaps it is a needless one. 
But we can say with certainty that where the 
spirit of Christ is present, there its conse- 
quences are to be seen in the actual words 
and deeds of a man’s life. There they are, 
like the apples on a tree, like the berries on 
a bush, a sign by which that man may be 
distinguished and classified, an inevitable 
harvest of actual service and actual conduct 
that not only proclaims that man’s quality, 
but that supplies the outlet and the exercise 
for the holy spirit in his heart. We may be 
perfectly confident of that close, instant 
reciprocal relationship between the inner 
spirit and the outer conduct. If the spirit 
is present the conduct has no choice but to be 
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present. If the spirit is wanting, the conduct 
will also be wanting. 

This truth was at the very heart of Christ’s 
moral program. He believed that the out- 
ward conduct simply revealed the inward 
spirit, and answered to it. And the best 
and quickest and most thorough way to 
control the outward conduct is to control 
the inner spirit from which it springs. If 
you want to make the fruit of conduct good, 
he would say, you must improve the nature 
of the tree which bears that fruit. Because 
out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. That is just the principle on 
which our New England fruit-growers manage 
their apple and peach orchards. Good fruit 
requires good healthy trees— there is no 
other way. How curious it is that they have 
captured the secret of Christ’s moral philos- 
ophy so much more successfully than we! 

For if Christ were to visit our life here in 
America and were to inform himself concern- 
ing our various moral problems and the meth- 
ods by which we are trying to solve them, 
we cannot doubt that he would be both 
surprised and dismayed. He would find us 
busily engaged in trying to solve our crime 
problems, our temperance problems, our war 
problems. And he would probably tell us 
that we are trying every method but the right 
one. He would tell us that the power which 
ultimately determines a nation’s moral con- 
duct is the same exactly as the power that 
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determines an individual’s moral conduct — 
that is to say, it is the inwardieame 
dwelling spirit at the heart of the nation 
or at the heart of a man, out of which the 
outward conduct flows. He would tell us 
that our laws, our constitutional amend- 
ments, our treaties and pacts and leagues 
and agreements are not so many forces in 
themselves. There must be something back 
of them to give them force, something of 
which they are the articulate expression. 
And that something back of them is the in- 
dwelling spirit and mood and purpose and 
desire of our hearts. He would tell us that 
to punish the criminal after the crime has 
been committed is to lock the garage after 
the car has been stolen — and then he would ~ 
remind us that the point for us to attack 
is not the crime but the impulse to commit 
the crime. Why was that crime committed? 
What was the impulse, the mental disease, 
the bitterness of spirit, the ignorant passion, 
the selfish greed that prompted the crime in 
the first instance? Are we taking proper 
care for our children? Are we nurturing 
in them a proper spirit of proud, self-respec- 
ting, cooperative citizenship? Are we teach- 
ing them where their true happiness lies, 
how their true self-realization may be attained? 
Are we first making the tree good? Because 
a good tree will bear good fruit. 

And he would say much the same things 
concerning our attempts to secure temperance 
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and to abolish warfare. He would tell us 
with a quizzical smile upon his face that we 
are dreamers, idealists, and we are prone to 
make the amiable mistake of all idealists: 
we prematurely codify our dreams and ideals 
into laws. We say to ourselves in moments 
of ecstatic vision, what a happy country 
this would be if intoxicants were unknown! 
What a glorious world this would be if war 
were forever abolished! Go to — let us make 
a law, let us write an amendment, let us 
enter into an agreement forever abolishing 
these curses and all their attendant ills. 
We forget that a law has got to be something 
more than a codified ideal: it has got to be 
a codified determination deeply rooted in 
human hearts. It has got to have the support 
of something more substantial than a dream. 
It has got to have the practical, workable, 
successful intention of human hearts, in 
your hearts and mine, to obey it before it 
is formulated. 

If Christ could share our life during these 
next few weeks, one of the most pathetic 
sights he would witness would be the feverish, 
breathless interest with which morning after 
morning, in millions of homes all over the 
world, the morning paper is scanned for news 
‘of the Naval Conference in London. He 
would find that eagerness inexpressibly touch- 
ing. But he would tell us that our eagerness 
is not enough. There is a more substantial 
support than eager interest for us to render the 
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enterprise. And the whole success of the 
enterprise, the whole success of every great 
and holy enterprise, present or future, waits 
for that support. That support is located 
in our hearts. It consists in the practical 
desire for human brotherhood, human happi- 
ness, human abundance of living, in our- 
selves — the practical, workable willingness 
in our own hearts to do the things, to make 
the sacrifices, to suffer the curtailments that 
shall render these outbursts of human passion 
impossible. 

That is a hard lesson for us to learn. 
But as we face the problems of our day, it is 
borne in upon us that Christ was right, 
that our success depends upon learning his 
lesson: that what we need is more of his — 
fundamental soundness in our tree, more of 
his spirit in our hearts. We cannot build 
a good wall out of poor bricks. We cannot 
build a Kingdom of Heaven out of indifferent, 
selfish, individual hearts. That is our personal 
share of the work of our day—to find a 
glint of the Holy Purpose in our souls — 
to discover the melody of Christ’s spirit 
in our hearts. And then the fruits of that 
spirit will be the irresistible consequence, 
and we shall see our good old world filled in 
all its parts with love, joy, peace, long-suffering, © 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance. 
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THE LOGICAL BASIS OF PEACE. 


Marx ix. 50.— ‘Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with 
another.” 


Tue words define a rather big task, for they sum up in 
their concise and epigrammatic form the ideal relations be- 
tween man and man, or between nation and nation. Ideal 
relations are, from the very nature of things, difficult to. 
establish and difficult to maintain. Ideal relations mean 
hard work. They mean self-respect tempered with tact, 
watchfulness tempered with generosity, jealousy modified 
by charity, in short, a sustained balance of duties—the duty 
to self constantly checked and corrected by the duty to 
one’s fellow. Now no man of ordinary spiritual equipment 
can be at the same time self-respecting and tactful, or 
jealous of his own rights and just and fair in his regard 
for other people’s rights, without the expenditure of con- 
siderable mental and spiritual energy. To maintain a true 
equilibrium between your duty to yourself and your duty 
to your neighbor requires a fairly constant activity in the 
department of spiritual diplomacy. That is the task which 
Christ outlines in this brief and striking sentence, ‘Have 
salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another.”’ 

To have salt in ourselves is of course equivalent to living 
a real life. We say that a man has salt in himself when he 
lives in such a way as to give full and proper expression to 
the ideals and ambitions which are peculiarly his own, 
and which make up the individuality which is native to 
him. Our different viands are recognizable by reason of the 
properties that are peculiar to each—their texture, their 
taste, their smell, their flavor and consistency. The same is 
true of human personalities. A man who is true to himself, 
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who neither betrays nor ignores his own personal destiny, 
but boldly fulfils. that destiny and makes of himself the 
thing that is peculiar to him, thereby gives his life a distinct 
spiritual flavor and consistency. It is that flavor that wins 
him his recognition and his place in a world full of human 
beings. He does not masquerade under a borrowed flavor, 
he does not echo some other man’s harmony; but he fear- 
lessly gives forth the harmony of his own spirit. He is con- 
tent to be himself—not a copy, but an original impression. 
His whole attitude toward life is stamped with the un- 
mistakable brand of his honest and fearless individuality, 
just as one great canvas is stamped by the tricks of coloring 
and technique which are peculiar to Raphael, while another 
great canvas is unmistakably branded by the peculiarities 
of draftsmanship or composition which mean Correggio or 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

A man who lives in this way; true to his own best and most 
real instincts, expressing in every event of life his own pecu- 
liar personality, is the sort of man who, we say, has salt in 
himself. He has touched the higher levels of human attain- 
ment; he is spiritually independent. That is one of the 
finest things that can be said of any man. 


“How happy is he born or taught, 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill!” 


That is about what Christ meant by the man who has 
salt in himself. 

That is one of the higher duties of the soul. It is counter- 
balanced by another duty just as high. “Have salt in your- 
selves, and have peace one with another.’”’ In other words, 
maintain the independence of your own spiritual entity and 
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at the same time live at peace and in harmony with other 
independent spiritual entities. Give to others the same 
privilege of honest and consistent self-expression that you 
demand for yourself. Remember that there is no such 
thing as the Chosen People; there is no such thing as the 
universal type; there is no such thing as the infallible indi- 
vidual. All people are to a certain extent the Chosen 
People, in that all have their indispensable function to per- 
form in perfecting the intricate symphony of human living 
upon this earth. Every type of mankind has its universal 
value in the ultimate purpose of God, but only as it is cor- 
rected and modified by all the other types. Every individ- 
ual brings his little modicum of infallible truth and infal- 
lible nobility to the hand of the Great Artisan, but these 
offerings derive their eternal value simply from the fact 
that each is mingled with and modified by all the rest. 

We are reading and hearing a good deal these days about 
Pan-Americanism, Pan-Slavism, Pan-Germanism. As we 
all know, these terms are symbols of so many corresponding 
ideals—ideals which look to the imposition of American 
laws and culture, or Slavic or German laws and culture 
upon the whole world, so that the whole world shall be- 
come American, or Slavic, or German, as the case may be. 
Such ideals are absurd at the very start, and maintain 
their absurdity all the way through. It would be just as 
ludicrous for an architect to attempt to build a great cathe- 
dral all of one material—all plaster, all wood, all stone, 
all steel—as for any one people to attempt to construct 
the civilization of humanity according to the laws and usages 
that prevail in its own particular sphere of national exist- 
ence. One would suppose that it would be impossible 
to hoodwink even the ordinary minds of our day by any 
such promise; that even the average intelligence of man 
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must understand that the perfect human civilization, when 
it comes, will be like a typical piece of Gothic architect- 
ure—what Ruskin calls a system of thrusts and counter- 
thrusts; and that any attempt to increase the thrust of 
one side and eliminate the counter-thrust is to invite dis- 
aster of a prompt and appalling nature. 

Reduced to every-day terms, this means that the only 
thing which justifies me in being an American with all 
my might is the fact that my fellow-man is at the same time 
being a Slav, or a German, or a Hottentot, or whatever God 
made him, with all Ais might. For, the moment he ceases 
to be that Slav, or that German, or that Hottentot, he has 
removed the counterpoise which is indispensable to my 
security. That moment, in very self-defence, I must 
renounce my Americanism and clamber back from my end 
of this ethnological see-saw and take up a position of mon- 
grel neutrality in the middle of the equation, where I am 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, but only what Kipling calls 
‘a sort of a bloomin’ cosmopolouse.”’ 

These considerations enable us to deduce a rather sig- 
nificant conclusion—which is just this, that my self-ful- 
filment as an American depends upon my fellow-man’s 
self-fulfilment as a Slav or a German. All normal natures 
believe in types. It is an instinct of the soul to be true 
to type. Every healthy spirit loves the thoroughbred. 
In this intricately adjusted fabric of counterpoises, which 
is the perfect human civilization, in order to be true to 
my type, as every healthy instinct of my nature prompts 
me to be, in order to be the thoroughbred American that 
I want to be, I need to have my fellow-man true to his type. 
I do not merely grant him that privilege out of the goodness 
of my heart. We have an insolent way of discovering 
a virtue in our tolerance. We plume ourselves upon our 
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tolerance, and give ourselves much credit for it. Truly, 
he that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh. Tolerance is 
not a virtue at all. It is a necessity. In order to be the 
thoroughbred I want to be, I need to have you make your- 
selves the thoroughbreds that you want to be. In order 
to be true to the law of my individuality, I need to have 
you true to the law of your individuality. In order to have 
salt in myself, I need that you shall have salt in your- 
selves. And the moment I prevent your having salt in 
yourselves I commit spiritual suicide. That moment, 
good-bye to the salt that is in me. Because I have wil- 
fully destroyed my saving counterpoise, I have forfeited 
my right of consistent self-fulfilment; I have thrown 
away my individuality. In choking up the channels of 
your self-expression through which you are seeking your 
ideal of selfhood, I have effectually choked up the channels 
of my own self-expression through which I am seeking my 
ideal of selfhood. 

It is only within recent years that this view of the case 
has dawned upon men’s minds. Our conception of human 
civilization is a recent one: that human civilization is 
not copyrighted by any one favored nation, or chosen 
people, or selected type; that the way of salvation is not 
of the Jews, nor of the Greeks, nor the Romans, nor the 
Seythians, but that it is an inter-related blend of all cult- 
ures, of all ideals, of all discoveries and standards—a 
cantilever bridge spanning the gulf that separates earth . 
from heaven, in which every strain is counterbalanced 
by an offsetting strain, and every tension equalized by its 
counter-tension, so that the whole structure stands in stable 
equilibrium, a majestic unity built to the glory of God 
and for the salvation of mankind. That is our modern 
conception of human civilization. 
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And the one thing that holds this gorgeous fabric together 
and gives it strength and stability is the fact that its various 
parts and members stand together in the firm relation of 
peace. As the Prayer Book says, they are bound together 
in the bonds of peace; and that peace is no mere sentimental 
attitude: it is one of the two indispensable conditions of 
their permanence and security. Those two indispensable 
conditions upon which our modern conception of civiliza- 
tion is based are tersely and adequately suggested by Christ’s 
words. Nowhere is there a text that covers the ground so 
beautifully as this one—“ Have salt in yourselves, and have 
peace one with another.” Be true to your own type, 
but remember that in order to be true to your own type 
you have got to let the other fellow be true to his type. 
Fulfil your own individuality, but remember that in order 
to fulfil your own individuality you have got to allow your 
neighbor to fulfil his individuality. The moment you 
hinder or obstruct the fulfilment of his individuality 
you have postponed the fulfilment of your own. Respect 
yourself, and be yourself, but remember that your self- 
respect is a monstrous blemish upon your soul until 
it has taught you to respect your neighbor, and to grant 
him the same native and inalienable privilege of self-ful- 
filment that you demand for yourself. 

Unless your self-respect takes that larger form, to include 
an equal respect for your fellow-man or your fellow-nation, 
it is nothing but a hideous disease in your spirit—what 
we call conceit, or megalomania. The only atmosphere 
in which the plant of self-respect can flourish and grow 
within your soul to be the noble virtue that it ought to be 
is an atmosphere of peace and respect and honor toward 
others. Have salt in yourselves, and, in order that you may 
have salt in yourselves, have peace one with another. That 
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is the logical basis of peace. It is not any outcropping 
of cheap and sentimental trash, as many of our so-called 
“peace advocates” are unconsciously making it. It is 
the indispensable condition in which, and in which alone, 
our modern ideal of civilization. can perfect itself and be 
the magnificent institution that it is meant to be. It is 
the condition which alone makes it possible for the various 
parts and members of our balanced and counterpoised and 
unified civilization to be true to the law of their own destiny, 
and to cultivate the furthermost possibilities of their latent 
individuality. It is the condition which makes it possible 
for you to be you, for me to be me, for Germany to be 
Germany, and England to be England, and America to be 
America. 

Of course there seems to be a hopeless paradox hidden 
away here. How can we have salt in ourselves and at 
the same time have peace one with another? We all know 
that the secret of life is conflict. Life and strife are sy- 
nonymous. Rivalry is the very essence of existence. That 
is true in biology. It is true in all nature. In the lower 
forms of life this essential rivalry has expressed itself in 
mutual extermination. The weeds in your garden are 
all the time trying to exterminate the lettuce and the peas, 
nay, they are trying to exterminate each other. The birches 
and alders on the hillsides are trying to exterminate the 
oak and pine. The hawk in the sky tries to exterminate 
the finch in the hedgerow. The shark and the salmon 
are trying to exterminate the herring in the sea. In all 
lower forms of life the rivalry which is the essence of ex- 
istence seeks its expression in mutual extermination. 

In the cruder forms of human civilization the same plan 
was adopted. Rivalry expressed itself in mutual exter- 
mination. The Egyptians tried to exterminate the Israelites; 
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the Mohammedans did the same for the Christians. Cato 
never made a speech in the Roman Senate without using 
the words ‘‘Delenda est Carthago.” Carthage must be 
destroyed. Looking back through the perspective of 
centuries upon those gory times of nature and antiquity, 
we are able to see that if any type of life or civilization had 
succeeded in this attempt at extermination it would have 
itself suffered irreparably, and that it was only the astonish- 
ing fecundity of Nature which averted this catastrophe. 
It was only by producing more finches than the hawk 
could destroy that Nature has succeeded in preserving 
not only the finches but also the hawk. 

From our point of view we are able to see that rivalry 
has sought at best a crude and imperfect expression in 
mutual extermination, that when Rome destroyed Car- 
thage she unwittingly drove the dagger into her own breast, 
and that for us of this enlightened day and generation there 
must either be a truer and more perfect way in which to 
express the essential rivalry of life or else there is no signifi- 
cance in human intelligence and no meaning in human rea- 
son. Unless there is a truer and nobler way than mutual 
extermination for expressing the essential rivalry of life, 
there is no use in being men and women. We might much 
better be tigers in the jungle and hawks in the air and sharks 
in the sea. For they are much more adept at that game of 
mutual extermination than we can ever hope to be. They 
do it in a much more artistic manner, without any of these 
conscientious scruples. 

To find that truer and nobler way of expressing the rivalry 
of life—that is our task. In a rather peculiar sense, that is 
our national ideal,—to unriddle that old paradox, and to 
show the world that it is possible to have salt in one’s self 
and to have peace with one’s neighbors, and that those two 
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achievements are not only not contradictory, but that they 
are mutually dependent, the two halves of a single greater 
unity. 

It is wonderful to see how the miracle of self-consciousness 
gradually takes place in the mind of a tiny little baby; 
how he learns to recognize his own hands and feet, his own 
fingers and toes, as belonging to himself, as parts of his own 
body, obedient to his volition; how he gradually learns to 
co-ordinate his muscular actions, and correlate himself with 
his surroundings, and reach out and grasp a thing accurately, 
and put his thumb into his mouth instead of into his eye. 
That is a fascinating process to watch. 

Does it never occur to us that the same miracle of a dawn- 
ing self-consciousness takes place in the life of a nation? 
It is even now taking place in the life of our nation. We 
are bound to remember that as nations go we are very 
youthful—hardly more than in our early infancy. We are 
not yet a hundred and forty years old. A baby born on the 
day our Declaration of Independence was signed might have 
lived to hold one of usin hisarms. The miracle of a national 
self-consciousness is only in the process of dawning upon our 
mind. We are just beginning to recognize the distant 
members of our huge body as portions of the body—that 
the big toe down on the Rio Grande and the little finger up 
in Aroostook County belong to us. We are only just mas- 
tering the art of muscular co-ordination. We are only just 
emerging into a sense of national unity and political cohe- 
rence. 

And along with that national self-consciousness there 
comes a slowly dawning national idealism. We begin to 
ask the intelligent question, ‘““What is the underlying 
philosophical impulse of our being; what vast principle of 
living are we endeavoring to articulate; to what great theory 
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of civilization are we about to dedicate ourselves as a na- 
tion?” And to that intelligent question we begin to hear 
for the first time certain intelligible answers, or at least 
attempts at an answer. Just as through all the roar and 
turmoil of a stormy overture the practised ear of the musi- 
cian picks out and follows the theme, so beneath all the lust 
and surge of our exuberant national youthfulness the prac- 
tised minds of our day are striving to pick out the under- 
lying theme—the national ideal, which is to become our 
ideal. 

Are there not reasonable grounds for the surmise that our 
national ideal will discover itself in the form of a true self- 
respect; that is to say, a respect for self perfected and glori- 
fied by an equal respect for others? Is it not fair to hope 
that our national ideal will advocate a rivalry expressed in 
the forms of good-nature, a harmonious antagonism, a con- 
flict of sides that stimulates both and exterminates neither, 
a federation of diverse members, each member striving to be 
true to itself and to fulfil itself, yet realizing that in order 
to fulfil itself all the other members must fulfil themselves; 
and therefore held together with all the other members in 
the bonds of peace, supporting them and being supported 
by them, working against them and yet in the very fact 
of antagonism working with them, thrust and counter- 
thrust, in the fabric of God’s temple, in mutual conflict as 
individuals, and also in mutual respect and confidence and 
peace and love as parts of a vaster unity—that great unity 
which some call Human Civilization, and others call the 
Kingdom of God? 

It seems altogether providential, altogether of the mercy 
of God, that this very year 1915, which comes to us in such 
terrible vesture, should bring to our attention a centennial 
of peace, a notable object-lesson, not in the possibility of 
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peace, but in the logical necessity, in the truer wisdom, in 
the higher advantage of peace between nations, to show us 
how each is a greater nation and truer to its native ideals 
because of the other’s greatness and truth. It cannot be 
but the lesson will live and the example will spread. The 
dear Lord knows this world needs that lesson. It needs it 
not alone in its international relationships, but each nation 
needs it in its own internal problems. Weneed it here. We 
need to reduce it to simple terms and apply it to daily occa- 
sions, to the problems of class against class, and interest 
against interest, and church against church, and man against 
man. 

Here we are scuffing in this pit of temporalities, hating 
each other because we fear each other, stabbing each other 
in the twilight of our selfishness and distrust. We need to 
hear that celestial voice, ‘‘Have salt in yourselves, and have 
peace one with another.”’ Your self-fulfilment is possible 
only as it is possible to your brother-man. Look up, look 
up to Him whom you serve, whose life is in your veins, 
whose spark is in your souls, whose holy purpose is entrusted 
to your human hands, whose ideal you are striving to 
fulfill. He needs your varied and diverse offerings of ser- 
vice. In his perfect design each fragment has its place: 
Let the heavenly harmony of that ideal sink into your 
souls, and enthrall your spirits, and turn your strife out of 
the false channels of fear and jealousy and hatred into the 
true channels of brotherhood and co-operation and peace 
and love, ‘‘till earth becomes God’s temple, and every 
human heart shall join in one great service, each happy 
in his part.” 
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THE LOST RIVER 


Joun 13, 15—"“T have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done.” 


A detailed map of the White Mountains will tell us 
that between Mt. Jim and the southern end of the Kins- 
man ridge there is a notch known as Kinsman Notch. 
Three or four mountain brooks tumbling down the 
sides of Mt. Jim join forces in Kinsman Notch to form 
a sizable stream called Lost River. The region is full 
of the pranks and antics of a whimsical Mother Nature, 
all of which have been exploited and publicized for the 
delectation of the insatiable summer visitor — Echo Lake 
and Eagle Cliff, the Profile and the Cascades, the 
Flume and the Pool, Indian Head and Agassiz Basins, 
and so forth. By far the most popular of these freaks 
of nature is of course the Profile, or as it is better 
known, the Old Man of the Mountain. Next in popu- 
larity we shall find the Flume and the Pool. And the 
fourth most popular feature, for a guess, is Lost River. 
This Lost River is not exactly lost, it is only lost to sight. 
For almost a mile of its course it flows through an under- 
ground channel, If your tastes are sufficiently disciplined 
you can turn yourself into a mole, and decend into the 
bowels of the earth and follow its dark and devious 
course, or at least a part of it. 


We know well enough that the River of the Water 
of Life for everyone of us is a double stream. One 
stream flows on the surface, open to the sun and the 
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rain and the sky, open to the more or less sympathetic 
scrutiny of all who care to see. This open stream is 
the important one for other people. They can survey 
for themselves and appraise the life we are living, the 
quiet pools, the chattering shallows, the noisy cascades, 
the tortuous twists and turns, by which we strive to 
pick our way through the obstacles and opportunities 
of our outward circumstance. The other stream of our 
life is a Lost River, lost to sight, known to nobody but 
ourselves. The channel lies under the surface, through 
the secret places of our own hearts and minds. Its waters 
are made up of our private thoughts and feelings — 
our own intimate reactions to the events and experiences 
that form the other surface stream of our life. And for 
ourselves, it is this hidden stream, the Lost River, which 
is the important one. For the real man reveals himself, 
not in his direct contact with the facts of his experience, 
but in the reflection which his inner nature gives to those 
facts, or in the interpretation his own spirit makes of 
those facts. As Hamlet says to Rosencrantz: there is 
nothing either good or bad but thinking maketh it so. 
It is not what happens to a man, but what the man 
thinks of what happens to him that constitutes reality 
for that man. As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he. 
That is only one way of saying that the real man, his real 
quality and savor is to be found, not in the open stream 
of his life but in the Lost River. 


Any one of us can keep this Lost River part of our 
lives from the knowledge of other people, if we want 


to, and to a certain extent most of us do. As we say, 
we prefer to guard our own privacy. On the other hand, 
most of us have an uncomfortable feeling that our own 
lost river represents a rather burdensome secret. We 
prefer to have the secret shared by a few others, provided 
of course that we may choose the few favored ones who 
are to be taken down into that subterranean cavern and 
permitted to explore that hidden stream as it laughs or 
sobs or rushes or creeps through its underground channel. 
In other words, we want to be understood by our friends. 
We want to be correctly appraised, known and loved 
for what we really are. And by the same token, there 
are other people, some of them our living contempo- 
raries, some of them great figures of antiquity whom 
we in turn want to understand. What a profitable privi- 
lege it would be to explore the lost river of their lives 
— their true motives and affections, their secret discipline 
and quality. The Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who has 
made it easy for us to do so by writing us his meditations; 
another Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, Carlyle’s magni- 
ficent, magnanimous man; our own beloved Abraham 
Lincoln whose heart was as wide as the world but had 
no room in it for a single unkind thought. Gentlemen, 
in life you were exalted far above our humble estate. 
But death, the great leveler, has terminated your copy- 
right to yourselves. Now you are public property. Now 
you belong to the ages. To know you intimately would 
greatly enrich our lives and purify our thoughts and 
ennoble our ambitions. Forgive us then if we reverently 
explore your lost river. 
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Especially strong is this desire in the case of that man 
of Galilee, Jesus of Nazareth. He was humbler than 
most of us; he was greater than any emperor; he was a 
lover of peace; he was also the world’s outstanding 
conqueror. Think of the contrasts his life presents. He 
was despised and rejected of men, crucified between 
two thieves; but he has exerted, and still exerts over 
human hearts a greater influence than all the kings of 
history put together. He was punished because he was 
a dangerous demagogue, a blaspheming misleader of 
men, not worthy to live in this world. But now the world 
looks to him with wondering veneration — thou strange, 
uncomprehended, unforgettable Jesus of Nazareth, have 
pity and help me. I am trying to make myself a world 
worthy of thee. The open river of his life was tragedy, 
—pure, classic, sublime tragedy —the darkest doom 
that earthly hatred could devise brought down on him 
because of the purity of his own thought and the holiness 
of his own intention. But the lost river of his life was 
peace — a peace that passeth understanding, and a peace 
that promptly overcame each disturbance. Far, far be- 
neath the noise of tempest dieth, And silver waves chime 
ever peacefully, And no rude storm, how fierce so e’er 
it flieth, Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea. 


O come now, you say, how is anyone to know anything 
about that inner life of his, that deeper sea, whether 
it was peaceful or tumultuous? That is a fair question, 
but it brings us at once face to face with still another 
contradiction: no man ever lived on this earth so ready 
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to be known by all, so anxious to be understood, so 
willing to bring his lost river up into the light of day 
where all might comprehend its tranquil purity. Come 
unto me, he says, learn of me, share my easy yoke, my 
joy in loving God and in God’s love for me. Ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. And at the same time, no man 
ever lived whose inner life is so buried in oblivion, so 
hard to recapture. Fortunately, however, there are flaws 
in every armor; there are flaws even in the armor of 
oblivion. He who would strictly maintain his reticence 
has undertaken an impossible task. The unguarded 
moments will come when an impulsive word or deed 
will suddenly betray the tenor of the inner life. Six or 
eight such unguarded moments are unintentionally re- 
corded in the story of Christ’s life. There were the two or 
three times when the angels, as we are told, came and 
ministered unto him, the two or three times when a voice 
from Heaven spoke to him — This is my beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased. Such passages permit only 
one interpretation — somebody’s clumsy attempt to de- 
sctibe the experience of inward rapture when a harsh 
duty faithfully and thoroughly performed brought its 
rainbow to his soul; or when the brimming waters of his 
lost river could no longer suffer their concealment, but 
found their vent and spurted up into the upper air for 


all to behold and wonder. 


And there is the moment when he breaks out into 
audible prayer. I thank thee, Father, Lord of Heaven 
and earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise 
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and prudent and revealed them unto babes. No man 
knoweth the Son but the Father; neither knoweth any 
man the Father but the Son. No words in all the Bible 
tell us as much about Christ’s inner life as these. We 
notice there is no petulant complaint in the prayer, no 
beseeching God for some thing he wants and has not 
got. He already has God, and that is all he wants. The 
words are a simple outburst of the inward happiness he 
felt in that possession. We notice there is no doubt, no 
lurking misgiving in the prayer. It is well enough for 
Abou ben Adhem to say, O, well, if I don’t love God, 
at least I love my fellow man. That is the next best 
thing. With Christ there was no substitute for God, no 
next best thing. What he cherished in his heart was the 
genuine ultimate property — God’s loving presence. We 
notice there is no vestige. of regret to mar his complete 
satisfaction, no lingering memory of the sacrifices he 
has made. It would be nice to be understood by men, to 
have the sympathy of his friends. But the understanding 
and sympathy of our dearest friends can never be per- 
fect. There is still some dim cleft or cranny in our lost 
river that will escape the notice of our most discerning 
human friend. Only one friendship can give us perfect 
understanding and perfect sympathy. No man knoweth 
the Son but the Father. Our thoughts lie open in thy 
sight and naked to thy glance. He had the perfect under- 
standing and sympathy of the only one who could give 
it. That was enough. His happiness was complete. His 
inner life was radiant in that knowledge. 
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These rare moments in the life of Jesus, so innocently 
recorded by someone who had not the faintest idea of 
what they meant, are all the ground we have on which 
to build our theory, which is, that in spite of outward 
appearances Christ’s inner life was peace, serenity, self- 
organization, and deep and quiet happiness. It is hard 
to think that we may be wrong. Our theory is that the 
man who once upon a time lived among us here on earth 
to show us how we may live, was just what we all are, 
a body and a soul; the chief difference being that in his 
case the soul was far stronger than the body. Like the 
river that flows in two channels, one on the surface 
and one lost to sight, his life was partly the outward 
life of the body, and chiefly the inward life of the spirit. 
And because that inward life was so much the stronger 
it was inevitable that it always took the lead, always 
dominated the body, always supplied the body with 
strength and faith and fortitude to fulfill its tragic end. 
That precisely is the truth he has to give us now. Man’s 
soul is God in man. Enrich thy soul, and thou shalt put 
thy life in God’s keeping. Jesus the body was just as 
helpless a victim in the fell clutch of circumstance as 
you or I. But Jesus the soul was triumphant over every 
circumstance. Jesus the body rides into Jerusalem sur- 
rounded by a few shouting fishermen and shepherds. 
But when the disdainful Pharisees bid him hush up his 
followers, Jesus the soul answers them, If these should 
hold their peace the very stones would cry aloud. Jesus 
the body stumbles along the stony roadway crushed and 
sinking under the weight of his cross, but when the 
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women begin to sob and wring their hands, Jesus the soul 
turns to them and says, Daughters of Jerusalem weep 
not for me, but weep for yourselves and for your children. 
Jesus the body hangs from his cross, his life ebbing 
slowly away. But when the last moment comes Jesus 
the soul peacefully whispers, Father into thy hands I 
commend my spirit. 


Even as he hangs there on his cross, he is an enviable 
figure. We wish we were like him. He has something 
we wish we had. He has God in his heart, God’s arms 
around him, God’s love enfolding him, God’s purpose 
including him, God’s victory vindicating him, God’s 
pride exalting him. He has God’s vision before his eyes, 
to see beyond the years, alabaster cities gleam, un- 
dimmed by human tears..Something like that we need; 
all of it we can have. As human bodies we have a dark 
and tortuous path to tread, with dangers on every side, 
the clash of interests, the conflict of theories, the menace 
of friction, the prospect of loss, poverty, hardship, and 
suffering. How can we do it? The remotest likelihood 
of having to go through it all again fills us with black 
despair. Even from his cross, he is telling us how we can 
do it. Your inner life, he says, fill it with the presence of 
the Eternal, the guidance of his truth, the power of his 
right, the vision of his distant victory, and the patience 
of his love. 


Lord, to seek thee is to seek no escape; but only 
strength and fortitude and confidence. Thou art not our 
protection from danger and toil; but our fortification 
for danger and toil. Let us not be disappointed. Lead 
our feet into the path that all thy great ones have trod, 
—the path of the soul’s trust in thy power, and the 
soul’s faith in the victory of thy truth. We ask it through 
him who trod that path, and overcame the world. Amen. 
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THE MAN AND WHAT THE 
MAN DOES 


Jorn 4, 29—"Come, see a man which told me all things 


that ever I did.” 


There are two New Testament characters who stand 
in striking contrast to each other: they are Paul and the 
woman of Samaria. In all likelihood they never saw each 
other. And in all likelihood they were wholly antipathetic 
to each other. If one had introduced them, each of the 
two would have been tongue-tied. The woman would 
probably simper and giggle with embarrassment, and 
Paul would look at her in amazement, asking himself; 
“can there really be such a creature?” A bottomless 
abyss separated them. And yet they do touch each other 
at one spot, that is, in their reaction to Christ. At that 
spot they form an interesting contrast. 


Paul was probably about ten years younger than 
Christ. He may have actually seen Christ and heard 
him speak. We do not know that he ever did, but it is 
an interesting speculation. We know that he must have 
been in possession of many details regarding Christ’s 
personality and teachings and travels and doings. He 
was not only a contemporary, but after his conversion 
to Christianity he was in close touch with James and 
Peter and John Mark and Barnabas and Silas, all of 
whom doubtless had seen Jesus of Nazareth in the flesh 
and heard him speak, and had their personal impressions 
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of his personality. We say to ourselves: Paul, you were 
living right there at that time; you can tell us a lot 
about Jesus of Nazareth; you can give us a few details, 
a little local color, how he looked, what his usual bear- 
ing was. But not a single word do we get from Paul. He 
represents a lost opportunity. The only thing Paul cared 
about was what Jesus did. He perished on the Cross, 
an unmerited death. He rose again the third day. Those 
two events were enough for Paul. That is all he cared 
about in Jesus of Nazareth. When he writes to his 
Corinthians, “While I was with you I resolved to know 
but one thing, Jesus Christ and him crucified,” he tells 
the literal truth. 


The woman, on the other hand, was a complete 
stranger to Jesus—she met him by chance at a well. 
We can easily picture the scene,—the serious, dignified 
man, the woman full of the arts and wiles of her 
femininity, her shy glances, her flippancy. In her ban- 
tering talk, her husband is mentioned, and she says, 
“T have no husband.” At this Christ loses his patience 
and retorts at once, “Thou hast well said, I have no 
husband, for thou hast had five husbands, and he with 
whom thou art now living is not thy husband.” The 
woman sobers up at once. She thinks to herself, what a 
wonderful man this is. He must be a prophet. So, hur- 
riedly filling her pitcher, she goes off to her village full of 
excitement. To everybody whom she meets, she has the one 
message, “Come, see a man which told me all things 
that ever I did. Such a man must be worth knowing.” 
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Paul was interested in what Christ did; the woman 
was interested in what Christ was. Paul valued nothing 
but the achievement; the woman valued nothing but 
the personality. Our question is, Which of the two is 
right? Which is the more valuable, the man or what the 
man does? 


For the past two or three generations, we have paid 
far more attention to human achievements than we have 
to human character. We have built up a civilization based 
on human skill and achievement. We have educated 
our young men and women, not so much to be men and 
women of character and personality, but to be men and 
women who could do things, great things, ingenious 
things. We have tried to develop their technical skill, 
and have neglected the inward order, grace, integrity, 
resourcefulness, moral fibre of their minds and their 
hearts. And we have reaped the reward of our attention, 
for our modern life is brimming full of the grand 
achievements of human skill; all the way from the Em- 
pire State Building in New York to the Golden Gate 
Bridge in San Francisco, full of the marvels of our 
human ingenuity—buildings and bridges, highways and 
aqueducts, airplanes and overland trains, Boulder Dams 
and dynamos, to say nothing of the books and the paint- 
ings and the music and the sculpture, and the intangible 
results of patient and devoted research in our libraries 
and laboratories. 


What a rich equipment we have assembled; and we are 
adding to it all the time. But how many of us are in 
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such a hurry to get nowhere at all that we live only 
on the surface of our life, pouring in and out of our 
skyscrapers, tearing over our highways and across our 
bridges, reading the books, glancing at the paintings, 
listening to the symphonies with never a thought for 
the human agencies behind these marvels—never a 
thought for the human qualities of mind and heart and 
spirit and temper that have been poured forth in these 
achievements. Someone ought to tell us, if someone has 
not already done so, that it is high time our civilization 
were humanized once more, high time that it was ap- 
praised not so much for its tangible results in steel and 
stone as for its human agencies; that the man is more 
valuable than what the man does, and that while it is 
good to have in our society things like radio cities and — 
streamlined trains and Panama Canals, it is still better 
to have in our society the several hundred thousand 
young men capable of conceiving and engineering and 
building our radio cities and streamlined trains and 
Panama Canals. In short, it is good to renew our ac- 
quaintance with the woman of Samaria. She gave utter- 
ance to a very generous and worthy human impulse, the 
impulse to see the doer recommended by the deed. Here 
is aman who has just done something wonderful. Never 
mind what he has done, but come and see the man. 


But we wonder what Paul thinks of it all by this time. 
As he sits upon his throne among the saints of Heaven 
and looks down upon our world, we wonder if he per- 
haps wrings his hands in dismay; “Alas, Lamb of God, 
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what an injustice have I done you. How have I impover- 
ished your influence upon human lives. I have taught 
men to fasten their eyes upon your Cross, to fix their 
hopes upon that one stupendous act of atonement in 
which your life culminated, and to think nothing and 
to see nothing of the man whose order and whose faith- 
fulness enabled him to perform that act of self-sacrifice. 
And you, O woman of Samaria, let your voice be heard, 
repair if you can the defect in my teaching. Speak up 
loud and strong and bid the world come, see a man who 
once upon a time did a great thing. Never mind what the 
deed was, never mind its theological import, come and 
see the man, get acquainted with him in his grace and 
power, in his truth and self-integrity, in his cleansing, 
stimulating companionship, in his joy and confidence and 
in the passion of his human sympathy. See the radiance 
of his prayer, see the power of his faith, come and see 
the man, make him your friend, live in the crisp and 
cleansing atmosphere of his presence, learn to look at 
life and truth and beauty and opportunity and man- 
hood through his eyes, and you shall have in your 
possession an influence that brightens all your pilgrim- 
age and transforms the mill-round of your fate into a 


sunpath of hope.” 


The Paul who speaks to us from his place in Heaven 
is a wiser Paul than he who wrote his letter to the 
Corinthians. And if our fancy is right, that Paul regrets 
that he ignored the man Jesus of Nazareth in his grace 
and truth, and emphasized only what the man did, then 
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all honor to Paul. He is more worth listening to as he 
speaks from Heaven than he was as he spoke on earth 
to his Romans and Galatians and Corinthians. A civili- 
zation based on technical achievement is a great thing, 
a beautiful thing, a convenient thing, and a fascinating 
thing. We are waiting and watching with the keenest 
interest what further marvels are in store for us. We 
are wondering what we are going to do, for example, 
with plastics, with rayon, with nylon, with radiation 
and television, with air travel. What will the new post- 
wat automobile be like. A civilization of technical 
achievement is a spendid thing, provided it keeps its 
proper second place in our scale of values. The first place 
is eternally reserved for the civilization based on human 
character. There is no substitute for human character. — 
The most dangerous thing we can do is to strengthen 
the bad man. “First make the tree good,” says Christ. 
First make the man good. First let every discipline and 
influence of our civilization, home and school and college 
and church, and movie theatre and fiction and radio, 
and the morning paper be aimed at building up man- 
hood and womanhood, upright, generous, open-hearted, 
big-minded and God-fearing. Then the civilization of 
technical achievement is welcome to move in and do its 
utmost, for the more we strengthen that kind of man- 
hood and womanhood, the better. 


The crucifixion does not exhaust Christ’s value to our 
human nature. Rightly or wrongly, there are those of us 
who look upon the crucifixion as a sublime tragedy, 
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caused on the one hand by the hate and fear that were 
in the hearts of his enemies, and on the other hand by 
the truth and devotion that were in his own loyal heart. 
And rightly or wrongly, there are those of us who find 
their greatest help and inspiration, not in the tragedy, 
which we hope to render impossible in this world, but in 
the man who was true enough to his God to suffer that 
tragedy. We cannot let him go, the world needs him. 
We need him in our private lives, his guidance and 
example, his quick and understanding spirit, his patient 
trust in us. He is the embodiment of all we wish we 
were, and we look at him with a great longing and 
whisper, “Lord, if thou wilt thou canst make me clean; 
and if I could be with thee always I might be a better 
man, bigger and happier and truer and more nearly what 
God meant me to be.” 


There is a form of mysticism which is available to us 
all no matter how prosy and practical we may be. It is 
to furnish our minds with great thoughts, to people 
our inward chambers with great presences. There is 
nothing formidable about that kind of mysticism. We 
are doing it all the time, living with inward memories 
and values and concepts and influences. There is room 
for him in that unseen company within, who have our 
love and admiration. To each one of us he makes his 
offer—“Behold I stand at your door and knock. If you 
will hear my voice and open the door, I will come in and 
sup with you and you with me.” 
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THE MILITANT CHRISTIANITY 


I KINGS 19:15-16—“Go—return on thy way to Damas- 
cus, and when thou comest, anoint Hazael to be king 
over Syria, and Jehu shalt thou anoint to be king over 
Israel, and Elisha shalt thou anoint to be prophet in 
thy room.” 


The story of Elijah at Mount Horeb is one of the 
more famous tales of the Old Testament. We have 
probably read it or heard it a great many times. It has 
furnished more than its proper share of allusion and 
proverbial expression to our common speech and litera- 
ture. We frequently make reference to going 40 days 
and 40 nights on the strength of some angelic repast, 
to throwing ourselves down under a juniper tree in a 
fit of despair, and to the whirlwind and the earthquake 
and the fire. It is on the whole as familiar a story as 
the Old Testament contains. And yet, from a purely 
literary point of view it is one of the most disappoint- 
ing stories ever written. We never read it without be- 
coming freshly aware of this disappointing feature. 
The story does not fulfill its own dramatic promise. It 
peters out into banalities, into the sordid and temporal 
practicalities of the day and the place. 

Here is Elijah in a fit of the sulks, frightened, dis- 
couraged, running away from danger and duty. All 
alone he comes to Mount Horeb—another name for 
Mount Sinai, where Moses years before had received 
the Commandments of Jehovah. There at Mount Horeb 
he prays God to take him—he is ready to give it all up— 
_ life is too much for him. And in answer to his prayer 
God gives him a stupendous manifestation of the divine 
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realities. For as Elijah stands upon his vantage point 
on the mountain side the elemental forces of nature are 
paraded before him. Whirlwind, earthquake and fire 
succeed each other in a stupendous demonstration of 
Titanic power. But Elijah is warned that there is a 
power greater than these, a power that none of these 
contains. TheseTitanic forces are sent simply to pre- 
pare him for that revelation of real power. It comes 
at the end. The still small voice. The quiet prompt- 
ings of the conscience. The silent but deathless intui- 
tions of the heart. That is man’s real contact with God, 

As we read the story thus far we say to ourselves— 
how magnificent!) What a superb dramatic setting! 
What a culminating preparation—the whirlwind, the 
earthquake, the fire sent only to atrophy the senses and 
open the heart to its true vision of God—the still small 
voice of conscience. Now as Elijah, humbled and re- 
buked, with his face wrapped in hts mantle, takes his 
stand at the entering in of the cave, we strain our ears to 
hear what this still small voice will say to him. Surely, 
it will be something worthy of all this dramatic prepara- 
tion. It will have to be something momentous to fulfill 
these dramatic unities and justify this dramatic prom- 
ise that has been made. What will the still small voice 
say to Elijah? 

But to our intense disgust the story peters out. The 
still small voice says nothing at all worthy of all this 
premonition. It tells Elijah to go back to his country, 
to anoint Hazael to be king over Syria, and to anoint 
Jehu to be king over Israel, and to anoint a young man 
named Elisha to be prophet in succession to himself. 
In other words, the still small voice, introduced with 
these tremendous upheavals of nature, descends to a few 
very tawdry details, and gives Elijah a few very practi- 
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cal instructions concerning the insignificant politics of 
the times. O lame and impotent conclusion, we mur- 
mur. Must the mountain labor to give birth to such a 
ridiculous mouse? 

That is our first reaction to the story. It disappoints 
our dramatic sense. But on second thought we dis- 
cover that the deeper value of the story is disguised 
under that very disappointment. Elijah was playing 
the coward. He was running away from his work. 
He was ready to give up—surrender—the odds were all 
against him. He was one man against a nation. Both 
King and Queen were resolved to have his life. In such 
a case, what could he do more than he had done? Nat- 
urally, he felt that he had reached the end of his re- 
sources, and now he had ample excuse for a complete 
withdrawal from the strife. He would go into seclu- 
sion. Seclusion is the refuge of mediocrity, it is also 
the refuge of failure. And he was a failure. He 
would seek seclusion and would there cultivate and enjoy 
his own private life. He was by nature a mystic and a 
recluse. And he would gladly sever every tie that 
bound him to this world of sin and violence and idol- 
atry, and find himself a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
and would there give himself up to the enjoyment of 
great thoughts and fervent prayers and bright visions of 
God, and intimate communion with the Spirit of God. 

That is the man to whom we are introduced—a run- 
away, and a coward, who proposed to let the world reel 
to its ruin while he enjoyed his own little private life in 
seclusion. There was a lesson for him to learn. Simply 
this—among God’s mystics there is no peace for the 
coward and the runaway. The delights of privacy are 
possible only to the man of inviolate self-respect, pos- 
sible only to the man of clean conscience. To such a 
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man the still small voice comes with peace and calm and 
blessedness. But to the man of guilty conscience, prayer 
is a torture, communion with the Most High is a pun- 
ishment. To such a man the still small voice speaks in 
tones of austerity. What doest thou here, Elijah? 
This is no place for you. Go back to your work. The 
work is hopeless and you will assuredly fail? Very 
well—go back and fail. The work is dangerous and 
you will probably be killed? Very well, go back and 
be killed. At all hazards go back to your work. Go 
back to its sordid and distasteful pettinesses and prac- 
ticalities. Go back and anoint Hazael to be king of 
Syria: and Jehu to be king of Samaria, and Elisha to 
be prophet in thy stead. It was a harsh lesson for 
Elijah. He sought refuge in privacy with God—and 
the search ended in fiasco. But the whole point of the 
story is in that fiasco. For the moment he came into - 
contact with God, the guilt and cowardice of his own 
heart were exposed, and he was promptly rejected. It 
reminds us of a curious thing Christ once said—when 
thou bringest thy gift to the altar, and rememberest that 
thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift 
at the altar. First, go and be reconciled with thy brother. 
Then come and offer thy gift. God’s presence is no 
place for the shirk or the guilty conscience. 

The few people who have time to keep abreast of our 
current literature, as it embodies itself in the better class 
of novels, essays, and magazine articles, tell us that one 
of the noticeable turns of our modern thought is the 
growing conviction that our public life—our national 
life—has grown too big to be manageable, and that the 
wise thing for a man to do is to pull out of this over- 
grown, confused, hopeless national life of ours, and seek 
the seclusion, the privacy and the comparative calm of 
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his own personal life. They tell us that conviction is 
taking the form of a recommendation. It can be stated 
in fairly simple words. Man’s life is carried on in two 
spheres, the outward and the inward. They exist side 
by side, and they carry on simultaneously. Every one 
of us is a citizen, a person of outward relationships, and 
duties—and at the same time every one of us is an in- 
dividual soul, a person of self-contained interests and 
resources. 

Now it so happens that this outward life of ours, the 
life in which we are just so many insignificant citizens, 
has grown so vast and so complex that it has become un- 
manageable. There are too many of us. Our interests 
are too diversified. There is no cohesion in our collec- 
tive life—no community of hope or purpose or convic- 
tion. Our collective life has slipped out of our control.. 
It is now in the control of mysterious forces which we 
cannot even understand, much less manipulate. The 
horses who are pulling our omnibus of collective life 
are running away. Gang rule, crime waves, corrupt 
politics, big business, government extravagances, high 
taxes,—these are some of the wild horses that have got 
hold of our collective life, and are running away with 
it. As private citizens what can we do to control these 
wild horses—nothing. We are helpless. We can only 
sit in the omnibus and pray that the horses will get tired 
before disaster overtakes us. 

But meanwhile, we have got to live, and the days of 
our years are only three score years and ten. The sen- 
sible thing to do therefore is to turn our attention to 
that other sphere of life—the inward, the private, the 
personal. Forget that you are a citizen—remember 
that you ate an individual soul. There is no use try- 
ing to be a citizen just now. Let us therefore concen- 
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trate all our energies on being private souls. Follow 
Elijah’s example. Give up this futile work of citizen- 
ship. Run away from the Kingdom of men. Seek a 
remote and secluded lodging place in the wilderness, 
near to the Mount of God. Build a humble habitation 
under some metaphorical juniper tree, and live a bliss- 
ful, ordered, private life—just ourselves and God—just 
ourselves and our thoughts and memories and hobbies and 
books and a few congenial friends. They tell us that 
such a recommendation is really being voiced more and 
more emphatically in the better class of our current 
literature. 

Now while it is true that our dismay over the con- 
fusion of public life has served to remind us of that 
other and quieter sphere of life which perhaps we have 
neglected—while it is true that our failure as citizens 
in an outward life, too big and too complex to man- 
age, has served to recommend the forgotten happiness 
of an inward life as private souls—it is also undeniable 
that any such policy as this would be simply Elijah all 
over again—Elijah running away—Elijah surrendering 
—Elijah the coward—Elijah giving it up in a confes- 
sion of weakness and guilt. 

The world has tried that policy of surrender a great 
many times in the past—both before and since Elijah. 
How many times we see the religions of the world pass- 
ing through that tragic metamorphosis of surrender and 
defeat! They begin in a mood of vigor and confidence. 
The world is a manageable phenomenon. Human life 
can be raised to its divine possibilities and human soci- 
ety can be ordered and regulated to become a Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth. But the generations grind along 
with their heavy tale of disillusionment and failure, 
and before we know it these religions, which began in a 
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splendid hope and vigor and self-confidence, have 
petered out into mere religions of escape, with nothing 
to say except that this world is hopeless and we must 
wait for the next. The Stoics, the Epicureans, the 
Gnostics, the Neo-Platonists, the Buddhists of India 
and the Mystery Cults of Asia Minor. How many 
times that has happened! 

Even our Christianity has had its EN gene There 
was a time when Monasticism bade fair to drain all the 
best blood and brains out of Europe and bury it in 
isolated convents. But Monasticism discovered just 
what Elijah discovered upon the Mount of God,—that 
God has no use for cowards—that you cannot worship 
God if there is guilt on your conscience—that when you 
run away from your work to hear the still small voice 
of God in your conscience, the first thing that still small 
voice tells you is to go back to your work—go back to 
its earth bound practicalities—go back to its sordid lit- 
tle details—go back and anoint Hazael to be King in 
Syria, and Jehu to be King in Samaria. Christian 
Monasticism learned that lesson. So that the very con- 
vents designed as refuges from the world, became 
sources of a new zeal, and concentration camps for a 
new campaign against the sin and wickedness of the 
world. 

Our Christianity is almost if not quite the only re- 
ligion in the history of human prayer which thoroughly 
deserves that splendid adjective—militant. A militant 
Christianity. A religion which will not acquiesce in 
things as they are. A religion which never knows when 
it is beaten. A religion which will not give up, and will 
not surrender, and will not run away. A fighting re- 
ligion, enlisted in a ceaseless campaign against the 
wrong, the injustice, and the confusion of the world. 


That is our eons tradition. And fate meas’ 
our loyalty to that great tradition is the measure of « 
hope in this present hour. Sometimes it becomes nece Sieh 
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the inner quality of our own professions—to oad 
afresh just what those professions mean, and to hear as 
though for the first time the deeper voice of our in-— 
herited faith. This is one of those times. We forget a 
all surface differences and listen only to the one call " 
which is essentially the voice of Christianity. And it 
says to us—you want to be a son of God—you want to 
be a soul beloved and accepted and blessed by the Father 
of Souls—you want to hear his still small voice speak- 
ing its promise of light and joy to your soul—there is 
only one way. Go back to your work. The way to Sey 


God’s love lies through courage and fidelity. Go back ae 
to the heavy burden, the -sordid monotony, the one- ni 
sided warfare. Perhaps you will fail. Perhaps you 
will perish. Perhaps you will lose everything. — But | 


your soul—your right to stand upon your fase in eee te 
presence of God and receive his blessing and his ei 


am well pleased. 
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A NEW CONCEPTION OF CITIZENSHIP. 


Acts xxii. 28.—‘‘With a great sum, obtained I this citizenship.” 


Paut had incurred the passionate hatred of all orthodox 
Jews. He himself was just as good a Jew as you could find 
in the whole country, but he was also a Christian. That 
means that he was one of those Jews who believed that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the expected Messiah of the nation. This 
in itself was enough to bring him under suspicion. But 
Paul went a step further. In his preaching and converting 
he travelled far and wide, and offered his Christianity to 
everybody who would take it—whether Jew or Gentile. 
He told his Jewish hearers that Jesus was their Christ, and 
that they ought to acknowledge him as such. He told his 
Gentile hearers that Jesus had come to save not the Jews 
only, but all who would believe, and that if they were not 
already Jews, that fact need not prevent their becoming 
Christians. While some people might become Christians 
through the ante-chamber of the Jewish religion, it was still 
possible for anybody to become Christian by a direct act of 
faith. It was perfectly allowable to ignore the ante-chamber 
of the Jewish religion and enter Christianity through the 
_ direct portal of a personal faith in Jesus as the Christ. 

No Jew could forgive Paul for telling the Gentiles that they 
might ignore the Jewish ante-chamber. That was the 
reason for the bitter enmity which he speedily incurred. 
When he returned to Jerusalem from one of his extended 
missionary journeys, he found that enmity awaiting him in 
a desperate form. He was recognized one day in the 
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Temple as the man who had been telling the Ephesians and 
the Corinthians and the Galatians that it was not necessary 
to be a Jew before they became Christian. The hue and 
ery was raised. The mob quickly gathered, and seized their 
helpless victim. Just in time he was rescued from their 
fury by a file of Roman soldiers, who from their neighboring 
fortress of Antonia had witnessed the riot and had hurried 
down into the Temple court. 

By those soldiers he was taken back into the fort, and 
there, on the supposition that he was some sort of male- 
factor, he was ordered stripped and scourged to make him 
confess his misdemeanors. Our own police captains call it 
putting a suspect through ‘‘the third degree.” Paul was 
stripped and bound. Just as the lash was about to fall on 
his naked shoulders, he turned to the centurion in charge 
and exploded his little bomb-shell. He said in effect: 
“What right have you to scourge a man who is a Roman 
citizen, and has not been convicted?”’ The centurion turned 
pale. The proceedings were suspended. The chief cap- 
tain was sought. ‘‘Have a care what thou doest,”’ whis- 
pered the excited centurion; ‘‘that man is a Roman citizen.” 
The captain himself came to Paul. “Tell me, is it true,” 
he said, “that thou art a Roman?” Paul agreed that it 
was true. The captain was still incredulous. ‘With a 
great sum obtained I that citizenship. How comes it that 
you, apparently a common malefactor, are in possession of 
that expensive privilege?’”’ ‘That,’ replied Paul, “is a 
simple matter. I was born a Roman citizen. The privilege 
is mine by inheritance.’”’ Paul was not scourged. He was 
treated with the utmost respect, and was ultimately turned 
over to the Governor himself for trial. 

All of which would seem to indicate that it was worth a 
man’s while to be a Roman citizen in those Apostolic times. 
That citizenship carried certain immunities—certain rights 
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and privileges which had a very practical bearing upon a 
man’s happiness and well-being. If, like Paul, you were 
born a Roman citizen, you were indeed fortunate. If, like 
the chief captain, you could get together money enough to 
pay the great price, you would be wise to make that invest- 
ment. 

Roman citizenship was a condition that gave its possessor 
certain privileges, and exacted from him a certain return. 
It made a man something of a joint owner, a stockholder in 
that vast political enterprise. It stamped him as a trust- 
worthy, responsible member of society. There was sub- 
stance and dignity to that estate. You felt yourself one 
of the actual bricks of which that stupendous imperial fabric 
was built. As such you were in a position to receive much. 
You were also expected to give much. A man does not 
value what costs nothing. Roman citizenship was not one 
of those things that cost nothing. It was worth having, but 
“with a great sum obtained I that citizenship.” 

It has been quite the fashion with us to hold up the Roman 
Empire as a horrible example: to find in it a warning of 
everything we as a nation ought not to do: to measure our 
own hopes of national prosperity and durability by the 
angle of divergence which our American manners and cus- 
toms form to the manners and customs of decadent Rome. 
It may at least have the charm of novelty to depart from 
this accepted fashion and to find something in decadent 
Rome which we can emulate with good confidence. Such 
a thing we may find in this matter of citizenship. 

Roman citizenship was real and valuable. It derived its 
value from the fact that it cost the citizen something to be a 
citizen. It cost the captain a great sum. It cost Paul a 
life of loyal, upright, self-denying service. It cost not only 
at its original acquisition. It cost all the time. It exacted 
a real payment from its possessor, from day to day, a pay- 
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ment not of money, but of personal solicitude and loyalty 
and of responsibility, and of service for the good of the state. 

Our American citizenship barely makes itself apparent, 
and that only on the two or three annual occasions when 
the polls are open. The rest of the time it would be the 
hardest thing in the world to distinguish the citizen from 
the alien. Our citizenship is hardly real. It is too tenuous. 
It costs practically nothing. A great many of us, perhaps 
the majority of us, were born into that condition. We take 
it with as much unconcern as we take the air into our lungs. 
The rights and immunities, the privileges and safeguards 
which American citizenship surrounds us withal, we accept 
as a matter of course. We take them for granted. 

And as for doing anything in return for them—that idea is 
normally so absent from our habitual motives and impulses, 
that we resent it when of necessity it is thrust at us in the 
form of taxes or liberty bonds or military requisitions. Two 
generations of peace and prosperity had given us a rather 
distorted point of view in these matters. We had cultivated 
a kind of squatter’s claim upon the rights and privileges of 
citizenship. Just because we had enjoyed them so long 
without payment, we had come to think that they were 
ours, and that it were a piece of gross tyranny to ask us to 
pay anything for them. The frame of mind into which 
we had sunk, the frame of mind which we recklessly instilled 
in our children, the frame of mind in which thousands of our 
youth had grown up to adolescence and manhood, was, to 
put it into brutal terms, the frame of mind of the beast of 
prey. It was the frame of mind that best expresses itself in 
two utterly selfish questions: How much can I get out of my 
American life? and, How little need I give to my American 
life? Itis no wonder that our politics were so deeply tainted 
by the spoils system; nor that our business was conducted, 
under its thin veneer of Christian courtesy, upon accepted 
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principles of predacious ferocity that might have aroused 
the admiration of any self-respecting wolf. 

The war opened our eyes to all that. I believe the war 
has wrought a difference, a profound spiritual difference in 
our point of view. It has burst open the flood-gates behind 
which a great unsuspected reservoir of patriotic solicitude 
and patriotic loyalty had been gradually accumulating. 
It has well nigh swept us off our feet with this freshet of 
patriotic feeling that has poured over the land. Our country 
has needed helpers, servants, defenders. We had almost 
forgotten what.a joy it is to answer that need. Our Ameri- 
can citizenship has suddenly shown itself in another aspect— 
not as a privilege but as a duty—not as receiving, but giving. 

We had almost forgotten what pride, what deep satisfac- 
tion that relatively unused side of our citizenship contained 
forus. We have rejoiced to meet that demand, and to know 
the pride and the satisfaction of serving and giving. We 

- have rejoiced in the appearance of two novel forms of mis- 
eonduct: the slacker and the profiteer. Those two forms 
of sin have but recently emerged upon our moral horizon. 
Only a few months ago we were all slackers and profiteers, 
and no one thought any the worse of us. We were quite 
well within the prevailing fashion. But the war, like a 
powerful acid, has etched out these new patterns of sin 
upon our moral surfaces. And when we see the profiteer 
pilloried in our cartoons, we smile grimly and say it is good 
enough for him. And when we see a small boy throwing 
stones at the slacker who insists on taking a joy ride on a 
gasless Sunday, we pat him on the head and tell him he is a 
good boy. 

These things mean something. They mean that the war 
has come to us as a revelation of the duties of citizenship. 
It has opened our eyes to the fact that there is a price to be 
paid for our citizenship, a price that is sometimes peremp- 
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torily demanded. It found us astonishingly willing and 
proud to pay that price, and quick to punish the man who 
either in spirit or in practice showed any reluctance to pay 
his fair share of the price. It has been a profound experience. 

Nor is the experience concluded as yet. It is just now pass- 
ing into its second phase. And in that second phase the 
experience is dividing itself into two forms. We can see 
those two forms pretty distinctly, as they slowly emerge 
from the excitement of the times. One form says something 
like this: The war has been a necessary interruption in the 
normal routine of life. We did not seek it. It was forced 
upon us by surprise. But we met the challenge nobly. We 
showed the world that we could be patriotic, that we could 
be loyal to an ideal, that we could and would fight. It has 
been a stupendous episode, but a purely sporadic one. Now 
the episode is over. Let us regain our wonted routine. 
Patriotism is all very splendid in its place. But business is 
business. We have been patriotic. Now let us get back to 
business. Let us close again those flood-gates of patriotic 
sentiment which the war so suddenly burst open, and im- 
prison that sentiment in its proper place, and return once 
more to that dear old familiar life of predacious ferocity, 
where each one grabbed for himself at the expense of the 
whole, and where each one got for himself as much as he 
could, and gave as little. 

The other form’ says something like this: The war has 
been a startling corrective to our former inadequate point of 
view. It has shown what citizenship can be and ought to be. 
It has given opportunity for one of the noblest and most 
natural instincts in the human heart,—the instinct of ser- 
vice, of self-devotion, to a cause greater than self. It has 
shown how much stronger and happier a nation can be— 
how much better prepared for every exigency that may arise 
—when its citizenship is apprehended as a duty as well as a 
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privilege—as an obligation upon the individual as well as an 
opportunity for the individual. And inasmuch as wars are 
not an interruption of normal life, but only an intensification 
of normal life, let us not lose from our normal life the out- 
standing lesson of this war. Let us incorporate into our 
conception of citizenship the idea of service, and so carry 
over into the coming day of peace something of the pride and 
joy and power of self-consecration to a cause greater than 
self, which have made these past months memorable in our 
spiritual history. 

Those are the two forms which this war experience is 
already assuming in this its secondary phase. One is the 
reactionary voice that bids us look upon the war as a purely 
exceptional, sporadic episode, and urges us to return with all 
haste to the condition of things that existed before. 

The other, we are bound to think, is the truer and nobler 
voice—the liberal and progressive voice—that bids us find 
in the war certain lessons of deep and lasting import, and 
that urges us to remodel our life, our standards of thought, 
our conceptions of citizenship, in such ways as to best carry 
out those lessons in the coming days of peace. 

No great amount of hardihood is required to predict that 
here is the great and fundamental issue which is going to be 
involved in every political question, in every election, in 
every conflict of the coming days, and that here we have the 
raw material out of which the contending political parties 
of the immediate future are going to be formed in fact if not 
in name. Whether we are going to be reactionary or pro- 
gressive; whether citizenship with us is going to be the old 
narrow, selfish individualism over again, or is going to 
broaden out so as to include the notion of personal service 
and of public-spirited co-operation in a great common 
enterprise,—that is the real question facing us to-day. 

And when we watched the thousands of young men who 
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marched through our streets only two days ago, all of whom 
had seen actual service, and had faced bodily danger across 
the water, we could not help wondering what new forces 
they were bringing back into our life from their own experi- 
ence of service and self-denial: what new visions were dawn- 
ing in their minds, what new ideas were taking shape be- 
neath their steel helmets, what new conceptions of liberty 
and of citizenship had been set free within their hearts, 
never again to be suppressed. We shall probably hear from 
them and their brothers again. They are in a position to 
say, with the Roman captain, ‘With a great sum obtained 
I this citizenship.” 

It would be strange indeed if they did not insist that the 
citizenship for which they have paid so much, and which 
means so much more to them than it ever did before, shall 
mean more to us all than it has heretofore, and shall de- 
mand more from us all than it has heretofore. It will be 
strange if they do not lift our standards of citizenship to a 
higher and a more Christian level, and establish a new 
qualification, by the terms of which no person shall be 
recognized as a citizen of this country unless he can give . 
proof of his value to the country—unless he can give proof 
of his readiness and willingness to serve, not alone in war 
but in peace, and to put his nation’s claim on an equal foot- 
ing at least with the claim of personal ambition. That will 
mean that American citizenship is a distinction—a mark of 
honor—something to be acquired only by uprightness and 
fidelity and a spirit of practical Christianity. 

The fear has been frequently expressed that the returned 
soldier will prove an embarrassing element in our life. He 
will come back with a sense of having earned his citizenship, 
with a sense of having paid a great sum for his privilege. 
He will see those about him who have paid nothing, who 
perhaps have gained a great deal more than ever before, and 
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yet who claim a citizenship as full and perfect as his own. 
He will be filled with disgust and impatience for a condition 
of things that permits such an injustice, or he will be filled 
with resentment. In either case he will be an embarrassing 
element in our life. 

Doubtless there is some truth in that prediction. And 
if there is, it ought to fill every right-minded man with 
jubilation. We devoutly hope he will prove an embarrass- 
ing element in our life. Our life is suffering for just such 
embarrassing elements. The only way to disarm that 
embarrassing element and assimilate it safely in our peaceful 
life, is to meet him on his ground—not on our ground, but 
on his ground; to show him that we recognize the lessons 
he has taught us and propose to put them into practice; 
and to raise our standards of citizenship in all its rights and 
duties until they square fairly and truly with the standards 
that he has learned in bitter personal experience. That is 
the only way to avoid the embarrassment in our life of the 
presence of several million young men who have learned to 
see more in their citizenship and to put a higher value upon 
it than wedo. We have got to see with their eyes, and judge 
by their standards. 

And that should not be a hard thing for us to do. All 
they want of us is to put more Christianity into our citizen- 
ship, and make our practical patriotism the counterpart of 
our professed religion. All our lives we have read the 
Gospels and heard Christ quoted—that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive; that unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall much be required; that the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister; that who- 
soever would be great among you, let him be servant of all. 
All our life those tremendous sentences have gone in at 
one ear and out at the other. Now, what we need to do is 
call them to mind and put them into practical operation 
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and make our actual citizenship conform to them in 
standard and theory and practice. 

That task begins in our American homes and extends to 
our schools and colleges. It begins in our own hearts and 
in our children’s hearts: to nurture a newer and holier ideal 
of life—that the first aim of life is not self-indulgence, not 
to have a good time, not to win the quickest and greatest 
personal success—but that the first aim in life is to cultivate 
some adequate conception of God’s purpose—of God’s 
design for our country and our world, and to find our personal 
share in that purpose. 

And the first dignity in life is not the dignity of place and 
power, but the dignity of self-consecration to a cause higher 
and holier than self. And the first happiness in life is not 
the fleeting happiness of personal gratification, but the deep 
and abiding happiness of work well done and of service will- 
ingly and faithfully performed. Those are truisms as trite 
and old as Christianity. But our hearts tell us they are 
fresh with value and significance for us to-day, and that 
our future depends wholly on our ability to take them with 
@ new seriousness and give them first place in the spiritual 
foundations of the new life we are building in America 
to-day. 
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“THE NEW HEART” 


1 SAmuet x. 9.—‘‘And it was so that when he had turned his 
back to go from Samuel, God gave him another heart.” 


Wuen Paul was a child he thought and acted as a 
child and he amused himself with childish things. When 
Paul grew to be a man he assumed a more mature set of 
thoughts and activities—he put away childish things 
and interested himself in a more grown-up class of occu- 
pations. If we could cross-examine Paul, we could easily 
make him admit that there were certain things that he 
never could manage to outgrow. They absorbed him as a 
child. They absorbed him no less as a grown man, They 
refused to be put away. - 

_ We find it so in our own experience. There are certain 
things that we somehow never succeed in outgrowing. 
They interested us as young people—they hold an un- 
diminished interest for us even when our eyes have 
grown dim and our youthful vigor is abated. 

The story of young Saul, the son of Kish, is one of 
those things. We never outgrow its charm and its power. 
We love to think of him as he is first introduced to our 
consideration. He stands before us in the rough garb 
of a Judean herdsman, of gigantic stature, nobly pro- 
portioned, carefree, light-hearted, and altogether lovable. 
He is a splendid specimen of young, vigorous manhood, 
just the sort of creature we would like to be, without an 
ache or a pain in his magnificent body, without a burden 
or an anxiety on his clean young mind. 

And then we love to think of him as the pampered 
favorite of a whimsical fortune. Like the hero of a true 
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romance, he was wafted by a favoring gale, from the 
humblest station in life to the proudest and the most 
exalted. One day his herd of donkeys wandered off and 
disappeared. He and his servant spent three days in a 
fruitless search, and just before giving them up for lost, 
they decided to visit a famous old sorcerer who dwelt 
not far away. This famous old sorcerer was none other 
than Samuel the Prophet, who was really a true-hearted 
and a far-sighted statesman for his times, but who did a 
little business in black magic on the side, to keep his hold 
upon the superstitious tribesmen. We love to picture 
the contrast as those two men, Samuel and Saul, the 
prophet and the herdsman, first met each other, and 
first gazed into each other’s eyes. It is a contrast not 
only of outer appearances, but of inner thoughts and 
feelings. Young Saul is timid and abashed as he thinks 
to himself, “I wonder if this old fellow with the long 
white beard and the piercing gray eyes can tell me where 
my donkeys have wandered to, and I wonder if he will 
expect more than the silver quarter shekel which is all 
the money I have with me.” And old Samuel is lost in 
thoughtful admiration as he says to himself, “I wonder 
if this young man with the splendid shoulders and the 
open and lovable countenance would not make a good 
king for the federated tribes of Israel, and I wonder if 
T could induce him to undertake that enormous task.” 
There is something delicious in that contrast, in the 
different things each thought of the other. 

And then, best of all, we love to contemplate the young 
man Saul after he has had his talk with Samuel the 
Prophet. Throughout the entire night, on the cool house- 
top, he has listened while Samuel has outlined to him 
the desperate condition of Israel—the disorganization of 
the tribes, their pulling at cross-purposes, their lack of 
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concerted policy and action, their danger from warlike 
and hostile neighbors,—Amelek on one side, Philistine 
on the other, who threatened them with gradual extermi- 
nation,—their great need of a king, a central authority 
and leadership; and he has listened with bated breath 
and quickened pulse while Samuel insinuated that he 
himself might be that king, that leader and savior of 
his people. He has held his peace while that appalling 
idea has penetrated all his mind and taken lodgment 
there. And then, as though recognizing the divine nature 
of a task which, though he would never have the courage 
to assume it, still less has he the courage to refuse it when 
it is thrust upon him in this authoritative way, he has 
silently knelt and bowed his head while the old prophet 
poured over his locks the anointing oil, and greeted him 
with the kiss of royal recognition. And now it is all 
over and morning has come, and young Saul rises to take 
his departure, and there is a new morning in his spirit 
and shining out of his eyes. The former things have 
passed away—the careless jest and the light-hearted 
swagger, the boyish laughter and the easy indolence of 
the herdsman. Instead there is a deeper look in the eyes, 
an unwonted gravity on the face, a vague suggestion of 
regal dignity in the poise of the head and in the carriage 
of the shoulders. Even in outward ways one can almost 
see the herdsman changing into the king, and by that 
change giving visible proof of the change that was taking 
place within. “For it was so that as he turned his back 
to go from Samuel, God gave him another heart.” 

That single sentence, describing the spiritual trans- 
formation within his own breast, has the effect of making 
young Saul a classic figure. In the light of that single 
sentence his life history assumes the heroic proportions 
of an epic. Up to this point we have loved him. But 
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from now on, he becomes too big to love. We feel it 
necessary to admire him. We feel called upon to do him 
a certain reverence. He is the prototype of Eternal 
Youth. He is the Avatar of man’s most characteristic 
possession—the spiritual invincibility, the elastic soul, 
the Power to adapt self to the exigencies of the situation, 
and face the problem that Fate presents, and be the 
creature that Fate requires, and do the thing that Fate 
demands. 

No, indeed, we can never outgrow the charm and the 
inspiration of that splendid figure. He is to us the type 
and pattern of our proper humanity—of our humanity 
in full possession of its own peculiar grace and power. 
God gave him a new task in life, but that was not all. 
God gave him a new heart to fit him and qualify him 
for the new task. And that kind of a miracle—the 
miracle of self-adaptation, the miracle of the new man 
born out of the old, the miracle of the big man born out 
of the little—is one that can take place nowhere except 
in the human heart. 

Anthropologists like to tell us that every one of us, in 
our personal history and development, reflects on a small 
scale the history and development of the human race; 
and that every one of us, in our personal standards and 
values, appropriates the verdicts of mankind’s accumu- 
lated racial experience. In our personal capacity we 
hate treachery and dishonor and duplicity, simply be- 
cause treachery and dishonor and duplicity have been the 
cause of so much repeated disaster in the history of our 
racial experience. In our personal capacity we love and 
admire courage and self-sacrifice and fidelity, simply 
because courage and self-sacrifice and fidelity have been 
the cause of so much repeated prosperity and safety in 
the history of our racial experience. The individual 
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heart inherits the standards and the values, the loves 
and the hatreds which have been tested out and proved 
by the race in the course of its long and painful experience 
with life. And those inherited standards and values 
we call instincts and intuitions, This explains our ad- 
miration, the exhilaration we feel, over young King Saul. 
We admire his power of self-adaptation to a new life, be- 
cause instinct warns us that that very power of self- 
adaptation to a changing environment has been the 
secret, the magic talisman, of man’s survival and growth 
throughout all the long history of our racial evolution. 

Because there has been that elasticity of adjustment 
in the human organism, because there has been that 
power of self-adaptation in the human spirit and temper, 
enabling man to adjust himself both physically and 
spiritually to every changing condition in his environ- 
ment, to every variation of heat and cold, of wet and dry, 
of want and plenty, of mountain and plain, of forest 
and prairie, mankind has survived and has flourished. 
On every side of him mankind has left the wrecks and 
relics of life’s failures and mistakes, the unadaptable 
forms of the living organism, which were unable to make 
the concession demanded by a changing world, and which 
therefore perished in the race. Some of those extinct 
forms are of a size and a power so much greater than 
little man, that one is amazed to think that they should 
perish and become extinct, and that man should endure. 
Yet their death only adds emphasis to the law of Evo- 
lution. The secret of survival is the Power of Adaptation. 
The weakest of living organisms, like man, possessing 
that Power of Adaptation, survives and flourishes in a 
world where the strongest of living organism, like the 
Prehistoric Monster, without that Power of Adaptation 
fails and becomes extinct. 
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Living as we do amid the artificial securities of our civy- 
ilization, we are tempted to forget the importance of that 
old law. And to be sure in a purely physical way, the old 
law is by no means so important as it once was. We have 
learned not only to adapt ourselves to the environment, 
but in large measure to adapt the environment to our- 
selves. If we live in a cold climate, we have learned how 
to build a house and install a heating plant and create 
an artificial environment of summer. If we live in a 
swampy country, we have learned how to build dykes 
and drains and change the face of nature so that the 
standing water becomes dry land. If we live in an alkali 
desert where nothing will grow to furnish food, we have 
learned to build a railroad and bring in supplies so that 
the hungry land becomes artificially a land of plenty. 
Physically we can laugh at the old law. We have learned 
how to adapt the environment to our own regal whim. 

But our environment is-not wholly physical—it is 
largely spiritual, mental, social, political. The old law 
works not only in the physical realm—it works just as 
well in the spiritual or mental or social realm. We have 
got to be able to adapt ourselves mentally and spiritually 
to the mental and spiritual environment in which we live, 
we have got to be able to adjust our thought and temper 
to the changes in that environment, we have got to be 
able to rearrange and realign our souls to the bigger 
demands and the newer occasions of this changing order, 
—in short, we have got to take a lesson from King Saul 
and find within ourselves the new heart, to fit and qualify 
us for these new tasks and duties which Fate presents to 
us, or we shall go under just as inevitably as the dinosaur 
and the sabre-toothed tiger went under. 

One of the most discouraging features of these trying 
days is the unwillingness or the inability of certain people 
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to see that necessity, and to heed the recommendations of 
that ancient law. We are passing through a period of 
profound transition. The world is living at an acceler- 
ated rate of speed. Scores of cherished old notions are 
being proved fallacious and are being ruthlessly dis- 
carded. Scores of old accepted theories in the realm of 
thought and science and philosophy, on which we had 
formerly built our lives and established our happiness, 
are being discredited, and are being shovelled out and 
cast forth into the back yards and lumber-rooms of 
obsolescence. That is no exaggeration. It is actually 
being done. You say you hate to think it is being done: 
you hate to think that the old familiar life, with its old 
hypothetical foundations, its old philosophies and rela- 
tionships, its old standards and data is being replaced by 
a new interpretation of life. So do TI. I hate it as much 
as you do. I hate the thought of change. If you wish, 
I am willing to confess that I am just as old-fashioned 
and reactionary as any one, in my tastes and preferences. 
But I claim for myself just one little tiny grain of saving 
wit, which I recommend to you—a grain of wit that 
warns me that the example of the ostrich is a poor one 
to follow; that you cannot alter a condition by refusing 
to recognize it; that you cannot prevent a fact by refusing 
to see it. Our tastes and preferences are not consulted. 
The fact asserts itself, whether we like it or not; and the 
fact is, that there is a new spirit in the air: a new spirit- 
ual condition is actually taking shape; a new philosophy 
is captivating men’s minds; a new interpretation of life, 
of man’s place in the world, of man’s relations to his 
fellow-man, of man’s native rights and liberties, is gradu- 
ally emerging into articulate form. 

And with it there is coming a stronger and more wide- 
spread determination to make the new spirit operative: 
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to be rid of the old inadequate, unsatisfactory past, and 
to put into actual operation the broader, fairer, more 
Christian institutions of the new Philosophy. For I 
think we shall have to admit that the spirit back of this 
new philosophy is a spirit of Christian justice and 
brotherhood and fair play. We can detect a sad amount 
of simple spite and class vengeance floating like scum upon 
the surface of human motive and action to-day; but 
underneath that scum on the surface, we shall have to 
admit that the waters are pure and living. That which 
really animates the heart of the world to-day, in this 
present period of transition and reconstruction, is a 
sincere desire to repair the injustices that have been in- 
herent in our past, and to make the future more rich and 
bright and full and fair for more human beings. 

The world may be employing mistaken methods, but 
surely we have got sense enough left to discriminate be- 
tween methods and purposes, and to recognize the funda- 
mental purity of the world’s modern purposes. What 
the world is trying to do in its blundering way is to make 
the sum of human sorrows less, and to bring nearer to 
its realization the tremendous ideal which Christ avowed 
as his ideal—that more of God’s human creatures may 
have more life and have it more abundantly. 

That is the spiritual temper of our times. That is the 
new spiritual condition that faces us to-day, and that 
asks of us the corresponding readjustment in ourselves, 
the new heart wherewith to meet a new occasion. And 
the questions before us are simply these: Are we going 
to recognize the reality of that condition with its new 
temper and its new demand; and having recognized it, 
are we going to follow Saul’s example and face it with 
the new heart that best matches it? 

Let us remind ourselves once more that the condition 
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really exists, and is getting each day clearer and more 
definite. Perhaps we do not like it, but that does not 
alter the fact. The condition really exists and demands 
the recognition of every thoughtful man. And let us 
remind ourselves also that in simple self-defence the only 
thing we can do is to adapt ourselves to that condition and 
work with it instead of against it. Our failure to do 
that constitutes a refined way of committing suicide. We 
have not yet reached the point where we can safely break 
the oldest law of evolutionary development, which de- 
clares that the secret of your safety is the power to adapt 
yourself to your changing environment. Our failure to 
obey that law simply means that sooner or later we shall 
have to go over to the Peabody Museum and take our 
place beside the Stergosaurus Ungulatus and other ex- 
tinct monsters, who perished because they were too stub- 
born to yield to the demands of their environment. 

And after all, what is there so terrible about this 
adaptation of self which the times demand of us? Just 
what sort of an adaptation is it, and why should we fear 
to make it? The terrible thing about it is that the new 
heart which the times demand of us is the heart of 
Christ. 

Now in all seriousness, there is something terrible 
about the heart of Christ. The heart of Christ is com- 
posed of a depth of trust, a wealth of generosity, a fulness 
of sympathy that puts its possessor absolutely at the 
mercy of mankind. It put Christ himself absolutely at 
the mercy of mankind, and they spat upon him and 
nailed him to a cross. Without mincing matters, that 
is our difficulty. The times demand of us a new heart— 
the heart of Christ; but it is a terrible thing to dare to 
be Christlike. Our experience with Nature, extended 
through thousands of years of evolutionary strife, has 
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taught us the savage doctrine that life is a struggle, a 
deadly rivalry; that we have got to fight for the life we 
possess ; that each form of life survives only at the expense 
of lesser forms; that each individual succeeds only at the 
expense of weaker individuals; that life is a competitive 
race, and the winner is he who can pull down and trample 
under foot his weaker neighbor. 

That is the law of the survival of the fit; and think 
how deeply graven upon our minds that law has become 
through ages of evolutionary experience! Think of the 
fearful validity with which that grim law has been in- 
vested by the countless years of our conflict with Nature. 
Our civilization, in spite of all its veneer of art and 
culture, still recognizes the validity of that law, and still 
is based upon that old competitive theory. The life that 
you possess, you have got to take from somebody else. 
Your prosperity and happiness has got to be built up at 
the expense of your weaker brethren. That is the theory 
that Nature has taught us, and who can wonder at us, 
or who can blame us! 

And then here comes Christ with his radical teaching. 
He says: My brethren, you are something more than mere 
pawns on Nature’s chessboard: you are Children of the 
Most High God. There is a spark of the Divine Reason, 
the Divine Self-Direction in you which makes you, if you 
will see it, superior to Nature, and sets you above the 
operation of her laws. There is a larger and a fairer 
form of life possible for you than any that Nature can 
offer you, if only you will give full scope to the Divine 
in you, and will live and act and labor and rejoice as 
brethren one of another—children of a common Father 
in Heaven. The basis of that larger and fairer life is 
not competition, but co-operation—not rivalry, but love— 
not at the expense of others, but in company with others— 
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not mutual suspicion, but mutual trust and sympathy 
and generosity and brotherhood. It is only necessary 
for you to transfer your interpretation of life from the 
competitive to the co-operative theory, to take unto you 
this new heart of trust and sympathy and brotherhood, 
and behold, the wealth and beauty of that larger life at 
once opens before you. And there is nothing to risk 
and nothing to lose in making that change. There is life 
enough in God’s Ineffable Being to give every one of you 
all the life he wants and leave abundance for everybody 
else. There is wealth enough and prosperity enough and 
happiness enough in God’s inexhaustible Providence to 
fill any one of your lives with all the wealth and pros- 
perity and happiness it can hold and still leave abundance 
for every other life. You need not rob your weaker 
neighbor in order to get enough yourself—there is enough 
and more than enough to go around, if only you will 
adopt my better method of distribution. The only reason 
that your fellow-creatures are starving to-day in Bo- 
hemia is because you have wrapped yourselves up in 
such a factitious tangle of international jealousies and 
suspicions that you do not dare to intrude upon a delicate 
diplomatic situation and let into that stricken country 
some of the superabundance of food with which your 
world overflows. O my brethren, why will you suffer 
when you might rejoice? Why will you die when you 
might live? Take my yoke upon you and learn of me. 
Take my heart into your bosoms and know the free and 
abundant life of the Children of God! 

That is Christ with his radical teaching. And it is 
terribly radical teaching. It means discarding the old 
familiar Nature theory of life based on rivalry and 
suspicion, and adopting this untried theory based on 
brotherhood and trust. It is not strange that we do not 
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dare to make that substitution. But the significant 
thing about it all is that what we do not dare to do 
from voluntary choice, we are being obliged to do of 
necessity. For that is precisely the change, that is pre- 
cisely the new self-adaptation, which present conditions 
in our spiritual world are demanding of every thoughtful 
mind. That is precisely the new Heart, the heart of 
trust and brotherhood, the heart of Christ, which present 
conditions are asking us to discover within ourselves. 
The world is about sick of the old Nature theory, the 
survival-of-the-fit theory, which gives life to the strong 
at the expense of the weak. It does not work to the 
world’s satisfaction. There is only one other theory for 
the world to try, and it really seems as though the world 
to-day were actually face to face with that alternative— 
either Christ or Chaos. 

And the greatest service we can render either to our- 
selves or to our world to-day is to recognize that situ- 
ation,—recognize it in all its momentous labor and hope, 
in its new burdens and its new duties, and make the 
adaptation of self that shall best qualify us to serve the 
coming times and live. To put away the old heart, and 
take on the new heart of Christ, to put away the old 
prejudice and intolerance, the old jealousy and suspicion, 
and to put on the trust and kindliness, the malice toward 
none and the Charity for all, the mutual pride, sympathy, 
and dependence, the love of God and the love of man,— 
to do that is to face our future with the only equipment 
that can secure us life in its richness and abundance. 


O God our Father, fill us with life and the love of life. 
Make us to desire more of the gift thou dost so freely 
bestow—the fulness and abundance of joy and self- 
expression. Help us to see that our poverty is not of 
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thy making, but comes from our own sin and folly; that 
the reason we have not more life is because of our own 
suspicion and jealousy. Teach us the old truth that no 
one of us can be perfectly rich and happy in the posses- 
sion of life until all are perfectly rich and happy, and 
so grant that our very poverties and necessities may drive 
us into the mind of Christ and may open our eyes to the 
wisdom of his teaching and his brotherhood. Accept 
the tears we shed and the efforts we make, the hopes 
and longings of our hearts, and the blundering mistakes 
of our hands, and give these hopes and efforts the power 
and the co-ordination of thy spirit, that thy sons and 
daughters may work out thy holy purpose and may 
establish here upon earth the Kingdom of our God and 
of his Christ. Amen. 
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THE PALM SUNDAY CHRIST. 


LUKE xix. 40.—‘“‘I tell you that if these should hold their peace, the 
stones would immediately cry out.” 


THE words give us a glimpse into an entirely unexpected 
side of Christ’s character. We come upon them suddenly, 
with a sense of distinct surprise. They are entirely unlike 
anything we had expected, and our first impulse is to wonder 
if the chronicler did not make a mistake. Did not his 
hearing deceive him? How else could it be that there 
should be attributed to Christ an utterance so out of keep- 
ing with his usual character? For, surely, we are quite 
within the limits of accuracy when we think of Christ as 
essentially a meek and unassuming man. The last thing 
he desired was the applause of the world. In his eyes, 
adulation was the merest vanity. 

To a soul of such elemental humility as his, earthly fame 
and grandeur, the plaudits of the multitude, the pomp and 
glory of earthly greatness, were the tawdriest of trifles, 
as empty as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. He tells 
his disciples that it is only the Gentiles, the outcasts, whe 
seek for these things. He charges them to cultivate a 
superior disdain for such things, and to set their affections 
on a higher plane, and to strive earnestly after an entirely 
different class of rewards. And yet here is the very same 
man, with his professed contempt for the applause of the 
world, riding into the city of Jerusalem, attended by shout- 
ing and exultant friends, guiding his beast over a path- 
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way strewn with the garments of his followers, listening 
to their hosannas and accepting their vociferous tributes 
of praise; and, when some of the Pharisees tell him to re- 
buke his friends and bid them make less noise, he retorts 
that it is of no use. Their adulation is his just and proper 
due. It must be rendered. And if they fail to render it, 
if they were to hold their peace, the very stones by the way- 
side would immediately cry out, to honor him and to give 
him his proper meed of praise. 

Evidently, we have here a different Christ, one whose 
acquaintance we have not as yet had much opportunity 
of cultivating. We have seen him heretofore in a variety 
of moods and humors. We have seen him tender and 
solicitous; we have seen him saddened and discouraged; 
we have seen him sarcastic and indignant; we have seen 
him in tears and kneeling in prayer. Always we have 
seen him the simple, quiet, unassuming, unpretentious 
human companion, beloved by the common people, the 
friend of publicans and sinners. But, here we see him exul- 
tant, with tingling blood and burning eyes, transported by a 
strange elation, and claiming the hosannas and the waving 
branches of his followers as his just and proper due. 

None but the sympathetic reader of the gospel narrative 
can discern what this first Palm Sunday episode meant to 
Christ. To the one who reads his life carelessly and without 
insight, this event is not especially interesting, or, if it has 
any significance at all, it is rather one of incongruity. Here 
is a pitiful little spectacle. A burning sun, a dusty road, 
a humble beast of burden fantastically draped with two or 
three fishermen’s tunics; seated upon his back, a common 
peasant, evidently from the northern province of Galilee 
and surrounded by two or three dozen perspiring followers, 
who trudge along on either side of him with shrill cries and 
ejaculations. Why should Christ have exposed his simple 


native dignity to such a test? Why should he have lowered 
himself to have part in such a shabby little attempt at 
pretentiousness? Only as we know Christ more intimately, 
and know what had been going on in his own soul, can we 
rescue him from this charge. 

The soul of every great man is pretty apt to be the 
scene of sundry very searching spiritual experiences. The 
achievements of great men are seldom, if ever, easily or 
spontaneously produced. They are merely the outward 
results and indications of a great inner strife and turmoil. 
They are only what is left over after the pain and travail 
of an unseen warfare in the soul. 


‘Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought.” 


The sculptor’s masterpiece was only the remnant of some 
prolonged and unadvertised process of creative anguish 
that took place in his own soul. 


“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity.” 


Those immortal achievements were produced only at the 
cost of enormous spiritual effort and sadness and ex- 
haustion. 

The world has a way of accepting the achievements of 
its great men very easily and calmly, as though they had 
come easily and calmly. We do not pause to consider 
what a history of sad sincerity lies back of those achieve- 
ments. We do not pause to realize that back of every 
diamond which we slip so carelessly upon our fingers or 
hang so blithely about our necks there lies a story of geo- 
logical upheavals and chemical transformations that would 
utterly evade our powers of conception, even if it could be 
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told: the Titan forces of nature, laboring through uncounted 
zons of time to transform some prehistoric mass of carbon 
and gas, and the result of their inconceivable agony this 
tiny, sparkling gem. Human achievements are like the 
diamonds: they possess the same lustre and durability; 
and, in their compact form, they suggest much the same 
history,—a history of antecedent spiritual forces and ex- 
periences in prolonged and agonizing strife within some 
noble soul, a history of unsuspected sadness and labor 
and exhaustion and effort. 

The soul of Christ was just such a scene of strife, just 
such a battlefield of spiritual forces and experiences. It 
is not easy for us to remember that, for it has become cus- 
tomary for us to think of him as one somehow peculiarly 
endowed, gifted with perceptions that are denied to us, 
exempt from our spiritual toils of temptation, of self-dis- 
trust, of aspiration, and of slow-wrought conviction. More- 
over, the immortal words of our Testament seem to fall 
from his lips so easily, so naturally and spontaneously, 
that they do not betray the sadness and the exhaustion of 
spiritual warfare and spiritual discovery that lies back of 
them. 

To think of Christ in this way and to read his words in’ 
this amiable and comfortable spirit is to miss entirely the 
eternal significance of his life. The Beatitudes, the Sermon 
on the Mount, the Parable of the Prodigal Son, the Trans- 
figuration,—these are his diamonds, the gems of his ex- 
perience, brilliant and immortal because of the strife, the 
spiritual pressure, the conflict of doubt and heartache and 
pain and hope and aspiration that has gone into their 
composition. 

And this little moment of exultation, when, surrounded 
by his friends and attended by their hosannas, he rides 
into the hostile city of Jerusalem, is just such another 
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sparkling and brilliant gem. Back of that poor little epi- 
sode there lies the same tempestuous history, the same spir- 
itual conflict of doubt and faith, of temptation and nobility, 
of weakness and of human dignity. It is only as we dis- 
cern the background which this episode betrays that we 
can understand its significance. It is only as we can appre- 
ciate something of the warfare of which this event is the 
culmination that we can know what a victory it represents 
and what a triumph it signifies to him. 

We make the mistake of supposing that from the very 
beginning, when his mother, half frightened, folded him 
to her bosom while the wise men from the East knelt and 
opened for him their gifts of gold and frankincense and 
myrrh, Christ was a marked man; that his future career 
was from that moment mapped out for him; that he grew 
up as child and youth and young man with the thought 
constantly in his mind that he was the Messiah of God, 
the Holy One of Israel, who had come to redeem his people 
and lead them out of their ignorance and formalism into 
light and growth and the true knowledge of God. We make 
the mistake of supposing that Jesus of Nazareth was known 
to himself from the very first to be the Christ of God, and 
that the consciousness of that function and of that office 
was never absent from his thoughts from the very moment 
that any sort of self-consciousness for the first time dawned 
upon his childish mind. Was it not in keeping with that 
consciousness of his own Messiahship that he visited the 
temple as a boy of twelve and disputed with the doctors, 
and told his parents that he must be about his Father’s 
business? Was it not in keeping with that consciousness 
of his own Christhood that he suffered John to baptize him 
in the Jordan River, and saw the Holy Spirit descending 
out of heaven in the form of a dove, and heard a celestial 
voice saying, “This is my beloved son: hear ye him’’? 
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Was it not in keeping with that consciousness of his own 
divine character and mission that he began at once his 
preaching in Galilee, ‘Repent, for the kingdom of God is 
at hand,” and went about healing divers diseases, and as- 
sembled a group of devoted disciples about him, and fore- 
told to them his death and resurrection? If it is a mistake 
to think that from the very first he was aware of his divine 
office, are there not ample grounds to justify the mistake? 

And yet, for all that, it is a mistake to so think of him. 
Human love, working from the vantage-point of a subse- 
quent knowledge, has reconstructed his early life in the 
light of his later life, surrounding his unknown cradle with 
angelic messengers, embellishing his boyhood and youth 
with its own tributes of gratitude and affection. As a 
simple matter of fact, Christ’s spiritual history was some- 
thing far more dramatic than the mere fulfilling of a pre- 
determined program. He grew up with no more conscious- 
ness of himself as the nation’s expected Messiah than his 
brethren James or Simon might have had. He was bap- 
tized in the river Jordan as a prophet and a preacher of 
the expected Messiah, but with no more notion that he 
himself was that Messiah than John had. It was not until 
after weeks and months of this happy and congenial work 
that, as a result of his own force and earnestness, as a result 
of the success which his own remarkable personality se- 
cured in helping and raising and inspiring the common 
people, hints and surmisings began to be heard that this 
extraordinary man must be the long-expected Christ. 
Surely, this must be the son of God, was the ejaculation of 
wonder with which more than one eager soul listened to 
his words and beheld his deeds. 

We may be sure the ejaculation was often uttered. It 
came to his own notice, and at first he would none of it. 
He was not the man. He was not worthy. But the thought 
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persisted until it was lodged firmly in his mind, there to 
grow and strengthen in silence, and to present for his con- 
sideration the severest problem with which mortal man was 
ever asked to struggle. We all have our problems: oppor- 
tunity comes to us all in humble measure, offering us a 
larger sphere of usefulness, a wider field of labor, and a truer 
and fuller exercise of our real powers, but exacting of us at 
the same time a greater risk, a greater effort, a greater 
self-denial and devotion. In our humble ways not one of 
us but can dimly sympathize with Christ as he faced this 
problem. It was an opportunity for bigger usefulness and 
service. It was a task that, as the weeks went on, beckoned 
more and more definitely and imperiously to him. It 
became, as with growing power and self-confidence he 
recognized his own fitness and ability, the voice of God,— 
Uncompromising Duty,—speaking to him, inviting him, bid- 
ding him, commanding him, to take it up and fulfil it. But 
it was a fatal opportunity. It was a perilous task. It was 
a deadly duty, for it would take him straight to Golgotha; 
and that he saw just as plainly as though it were written 
in a book of Fate which he could read. 

Therein lay the problem. Should he deny this oppor- 
tunity and prolong his life to its peaceful and natural end, 
or should he accept this opportunity which was plainly 
his,—this task which waited for him and which he knew 
he could fulfil_—should he obey this voice of heavenly com- 
mand which spoke unmistakably to him, and endure the 
terrible consequences that would inevitably follow? The 
old, old problem, you say, betwixt being persecuted for 
the sake of duty and denying duty for the sake of comfort. 

To be sure, it is the old problem,—old as the race of man- 
kind and new as the rising sun,—and human, most human. 
Every one of us has a taste of it sooner or later, when destiny 
comes to us and offers us in some humbler form that dread 
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alternative: “You may either obey the voice of God, 
uphold this principle, accept this bigger opportunity of 
service, maintain this cause of justice and right, at the cost 
of some little personal comfort and ease and prosperity and 
good repute, or you may secure your comfort and pros-_ 
perity and good repute at the cost of a duty ignored, a 
conscience offended, a God unheard.” That was precisely 
Christ’s alternative. It was a little bit more intense with 
him because it involved life and death,—a very pleasant 
and happy life and a very terrible death. How long the 
problem lasted with him we do not know. What search- 
ings of heart it led. him through, what tempests of the spirit, 
what vacillations of strength and weakness, we cannot tell. 
But, the man who rides to his doom on that first Palm 
Sunday is the Christ who has triumphed. The waving 
palms and the shrill hosannas are but faint outward symbols 
of a tumultuous glory within, of a spirit that exults in its 
own conquest. In his radiant eyes all nature reflects. 
the brightness that shines within. And, if these shall hold 
their peace, the very stones would immediately cry out to 
re-echo that inward chant of victory. 

It sometimes occurs to us that there is a danger of our 
ultimately losing our Christ under a disguise of many 
symbols, under a mass of idealistic conceptions. The very 
name ‘‘Christ”’ has acquired with us a double meaning: it 
means Jesus of Nazareth, a historical personality, and it 
also means our ideal of true and perfect manhood. Our 
love and our admiration prompt us to affirm that the two 
are identical, that the historic Jesus was the ideal of true 
and perfect manhood. And that same love and admiration 
have prompted human imagination, past and present, to 
clothe the story of Jesus with rich vestments of symbolism 
and allegory, and to adorn his humble career with many 
an apocryphal detail and many a fanciful accessory. 
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This process has gone so far that it is already difficult 
to draw a sharp distinction between what is historical in 
the story and what is only the tribute of twenty centuries 
of Christian love and gratitude. But there is one spot 
in the story where such well-meant disguises are of no avail, 
but where the real man, Jesus of Nazareth, emerges from 
these golden mists of symbolism and stands before us in 
unmistakable humanity. The new-born Christ of Christ- 
mas-tide is the accepted symbol of the innocence and promise 
of childhood and of the sanctity of motherhood. The 
Risen Christ of Easter is the accepted symbol of the soul’s 
immortality. But our Palm Sunday Christ stands before 
us stripped of all symbol and accessory, in the naked dignity 
of simple manhood, to exemplify the nobility of which 
our commonplace human nature is capable and to bear 
testimony to the supreme happiness which ordinary faith- 
fulness to the mandates of conscience and duty and God 
can bring to the human heart. 

We can permit no symbolism, however loving, to disguise 
the figure of that Palm Sunday Christ, for our spiritual 
kinship with him is too intimate and too precious. He 
faced the alternative which in varying degrees each one of 
us faces,—the alternative between a fatal duty and a shame- 
ful ease. He chose the duty and the suffering that went 
with it, as each one of us might choose. And he found in 
that fatal choice the rarest happiness that his soul could 
know,—an exultation which, as he said, even the stones 
would have to acknowledge; and that is a happiness which 
each one of us could win for ourselves, had we the wisdom 
and the faith to be true to God, as he was true. 

In a pleasure-seeking and a comfort-loving age he comes 
upon our sight in wholesome contrast to our accepted 
standards of living. We make so much of our physical 
ease and our material prosperity. The pursuit of happi- 
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ness is one of our constitutional privileges, both politically 
and spiritually. We get indignant in the presence of 
oppression; we become impatient over human trials and 
hardships; we cannot endure the sight of suffering. All 
the forces and agencies of our civilization are concentrated 
upon the task of alleviating the tragedy of man, and build- 
ing up safeguards against sorrow, and securing unto him 
his birthright of happiness. For the attainment of human 
happiness is our ideal and our holy ambition. 

But here comes Christ, across our field of vision, burdened 
with misunderstanding, injustice, and oppression, without 
a single one of our alleviations and safeguards and securi- 
ties; here he comes, deliberately riding to his death, and 
in a few days you shall hear the streets resound with shouts 
of ‘“‘Crucify,’’ and in a few days you shall hear the ring of 
the hammer upon the nail: here he comes, well aware of 
what he is to suffer, yet radiant with peace, exultant with 
joy, treading the royal road to happiness which our feet 
are fain to press, but cannot find. What does it mean? 
What is there that is wrong? In our pursuit of happiness 
can it be that we are on the wrong track? How can he 
with his disadvantages succeed where we with all our advan- 
tages fail? 

It means nothing new. It means only the old, old truth, 
the eternal Palm Sunday truth, the truth which we, blinded 
by our comforts and safeguards, find it so easy to overlook, 
—that there is no joy so profound as the joy of a conscience 
undishonored, that there is no happiness so real as the 
happiness of a soul at peace with its God. You may take 
all the ponderous and awful symbols of human pain and 
woe,—the cross, the crown of thorns, the scourge, the nails, 
the spear, the sponge of vinegar,—and heap them upon one 
scale of the balance, and upon the other scale put but one 
pure and glittering gem of faithfulness to duty, of obedience 
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to the voice of God, and that gem will outweigh them all, 
and will fill your mouths with song and your soul with 
peace. 

That is the eternal Palm Sunday truth, for us to take back 
into our lives and apply to our daily occasions: to teach 
us to think less of our bodies and more of our souls; less of 
our material comfort and more of our spiritual well-being; 
to remind us that man is a plant, not of earthly, but of 
heavenly growth; and that, if we would know something 
of the peace of the Christ, the only way is to live something 
of the life of Christ, close to God, sensitive to his will, ready 
to his service, instant to his inner promptings, responsive 
to his voice, and animated by his love. 
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JouN i. 14—‘“The Word became flesh and dwelt among us, full of 
grace and truth.”’ 


THERE was one concept entirely peculiar to Hebrew theol- 
ogy, and that was the Word of God. We are to think of 
the Word of God as being something more—a great deal 
more—than merely a verbal utterance on the part of the 
Most High. It was a term for the Divine Energy. It was 
the Strength of God, the Will of God, the creative Power of 
God. It stood for a principle that was, of course, vague 
and indeterminate and yet was very real. It was some- 
thing abstract and yet possessed of a definiteness that 
almost made it tangible. When the Hebrew prophet spoke 
of the Word of the Lord, all good Hebrews knew perfectly 
well what he meant. He meant something akin to the Eon 
of the Gnostic philosopher,—an emanation of .Divine Crea- 
tive Energy which was usually directed towards a definite 
end and performed a definite piece of work. Emerson em- 
ploys the conception in an entirely Hebrew sense,— 


“The Word of the Lord by night 
To the watching Pilgrims came, 
As they sat by the seaside, 
And filled their hearts with flame.”’ 


The Word of the Lord was the invisible agent of the Divine 
energy: it was disembodied, but very real. God is men- 
tioned as employing his word much as a king would employ 
a messenger, or much as a general upon the field of battle 
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would employ an orderly. For instance, we are told that 
God sendeth forth his Word and healeth them. His Word 
runneth very swiftly. His Word shall not return unto him 
void. By the Word of the Lord were the heavens made. 
And, when the earth is locked in wintry clutches of snow 
and frost, he sendeth out his Word and melteth them. 

And it is this same mysterious agency, this same intangi- 
ble emanation of Divine Energy, that possesses and trans- 
forms the hearts of men. Every one of the Hebrew prophets, 
it is safe to say without exception, attributed his actions 
and his efficiency to this Word of Jehovah which had come 
upon him. Amos is contentedly pruning his fig-trees in 
the Wilderness of Tekoa; Isaiah is living the snug life of a 
favorite at the court of the king; Hosea is humbly bearing 
his burden of domestic sorrow. Suddenly the Word of the 
Lord comes to each, surprising each in the midst of his 
peculiar surroundings and vocations, and forthwith each 
life is thereafter remodelled and redirected. Amos deserts 
his orchards, Isaiah throws away his luxury and royal favor, 
Hosea suddenly discovers an enormous significance in his 
own trouble; and each repairs at once to the palace or the 
market-place, as the case may be, there in the busy haunts 
of men to pour forth the truths, the warnings, the revelations, 
to discharge without hesitation and without fear the pro- 
phetic function which that Word of Jehovah has uncere- 
moniously thrust upon them. 

Truly, the Word of the Lord was a compelling and an un- 
deniable reality to these men. It was a divine disease which 
caught them in its clutches and wrought a profound read- 
justment in the fluids and properties of their entire cellular 
tissue. We have no conception in all our religious thought 
that exactly corresponds. Our poets speak of the Divine 
Afflatus, but it is little more than a figure of speech signify- 
ing those times when a literary man happens to be at his 
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best. Our evangelists speak familiarly of the Holy Spirit, 
meaning thereby some mild hypnotic condition, some con- 
sensus of auto-suggestions which they by their own arts 
and devices have created. But the Hebrew spoke of the 
Word of God with awe. To him it was real. It came to 
him suddenly, as the plague falls upon us: it caught him and 
held him and changed him, and made him do things which 
apart from it he would never have dreamed of doing. 

The conception was developed in later Jewish philosophy, 
and received, if anything, an even clearer and more universal 
recognition. John speaks of it in his gospel. In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God; and, in 
fact, says John, the Word was God. The elemental creative 
Energy of God lying quiescent, that is John’s picture of the 
Origin of Things. In the beginning was the Word. In the 
beginning was this vast solitude of undeveloped energy. 
John’s picture of First Principles is strangely similar to that 
other picture which is given us in the first verse of the Book 
of Genesis: In the beginning the earth was without form and 
void. Perhaps John had that sentence in mind as he wrote. 
In the beginning there was naught but the Word, a desert 
of undeveloped Energy, a solitude of unsuspected Divine 
Potentiality, a slumbering Eon of God’s creative might, 
as yet unknown and unemployed. 

How was this Word to become forceful and efficient in 
the actual affairs of men? How was it to be brought to 
bear upon actual conditions, so that its creative might could 
become really operative to the betterment of those condi- 
tions? Here is a solitude of latent potentiality. How 
is its immeasurable potentiality to be rescued from that 
primeval void of innocuous oblivion and made to do real 
things and achieve real results? By a very significant 
process,—a process as old as the hills and as universal as 
life. It was only when the Word of God descended upon 
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a man named Amos, a man named Hosea, a man named 
Jeremiah, and entered into that man, and assumed his 
definite character, his limitations, his restrictions, that there 
emerged the prophet of Divine Truth. 

Here is a lake among the mountains, broad and peaceful 
and still. Upon its placid bosom the fleecy clouds of heaven 
are reflected. Across its quiet face the wandering airs lisp 
and crinkle,—a lovely solitude of undeveloped potentiality. 
It is not until these quiet waters, lying so broad and peaceful 
in the sun, are led into the iron confines of a narrow penstock 
and are conducted into the steel-walled chambers of the 
grumbling turbine that they develop the ten thousand horse- 
power that drives five acres of machinery. 

Here is a caldron of water boiling and seething over the 
fire. From its surface there issues a vague, indeterminate 
mist that curls lazily away and vanishes in air. It is a 
waste of undeveloped might. -It is not until that innocently 
curling mist is confined within iron walls and ducts and led 
into the braced and bolted cylinder that it produces the 
power that drives the ocean greyhound through a thousand 
leagues of stormy sea. 

As soon as the Word of God entered into the limitations 
and restrictions of that definite personality whose name was 
Amos or Jeremiah, there was power. It is the same signifi- 
cant process exactly with John’s Word which was in the 
beginning. As soon as that Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us, there was grace and truth—there was the im- 
measurable power of the Christ. The Word of God is, 
then, precisely like the mountain lake. In itself, by itself, 
it is nothing worth. It is powerless and imnocuous. It is 
only when it assumes a definite form, it is only when it enters 
into a distinct personality, it is only when it takes upon it- 
self sundry undeniable restrictions and limitations, that it 
begins to discover a power and an efficiency. It is only 
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when the Word of God lays aside its primeval vastness, 
its magnificent infinity, and becomes flesh, that it is found to 
be full of grace and truth. 

Samson free is a mere vagrant and a harmless buffoon. 
But Samson captive becomes a menace to the entire nation 
of Philistines. One is bound to infer, then, that it is limita- 
tions that produce power. If we are to employ the accepted 
definition, that power is energy rendered usable, then it 
follows very simply and logically that the secret of power 
consists in those limitations and restrictions which render 
the energy usable. The power of the horse consists in the 
fact that he wears a harness, and the power of the horse 
is no greater than the strength of that harness. Throw 
away the harness, and you have destroyed that horse’s 
power. He has just as much energy as ever, but energy 
in and by itself is mere impotence. It is only when energy 
is harnessed that it becomes power. And the seat of that 
power is in the harness, in the restrictions and the limita- 
tions which are placed upon energy. 

Incidentally there is a rebuke in this which comes home 
with decidedly uncomfortable pointedness to every one of 
us. We have a way of arguing that the reason we are not 
finer and better men and women, truer to our possibilities, 
is because we lack the opportunity. We are handicapped 
by circumstances and conditions. We are held down by 
inherited shortcomings, the authority of which upon us is final 
and against which it is quite useless for us to contend. We 
like to make scapegoats out of our inheritances and limita- 
tions, and tell ourselves that we have got to be what it was 
destined by prenatal forces that we should be, and that 
any effort on our part to change that doom is just so much 
good spiritual energy thrown away. 

It is almost laughable to note to what extremes this kind 
of argument is carried. We are told that our moral con- 
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dition is determined by certain microscopic peculiarities or 
irregularities of arrangement in the convolutions of the 
brain; that crime is nothing but a pathological condition, 
and that common ordinary laziness, which we had fondly 
regarded as a sort of pet vice and which we had tamed and 
cultivated for our amusement, is not a vice at all, but is a 
physical condition resulting from the depredations of a 
certain microbe in the system. Our biologists tell us boldly 
that human character is not a commodity which we can 
ever secure by self-culture and effort and prayerful self- 
direction. It is to be procured precisely as one procures 
pink sweet peas, by a systematic process of eugenics, 
sedulously adhered to for a sufficient number of generations. 

The old-fashioned notions of self-culture which were prac- 
tised by Marcus Aurelius and Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Brother Lawrence and George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin and so many hundreds and thousands more of the 
misguided sons and daughters of earth, and by means of which 
they thought they had succeeded in suppressing something 
of their native lusts, passions, and tempers, and in develop- 
ing something of the finer and nobler and more Christ-like 
side of their humanity,—those old-fashioned notions of self- 
discipline and moral self-direction, those dear old fallacies 
which our grandmothers used with such eloquent fervor 
to urge upon our youthful attention,—they are all obsolete 
now, out of date: they are classed with the Divining Rod 
and Phlebotomy and the Philosopher’s Stone and the 
Fountain of Perpetual Youth. They must be laid away 
upon the shelves in our museum of intellectual curios and 
antiquities. No scientific man would think of employing 
such methods, nowadays, for the attainment of character,— 
not at all. Moral harmlessness, these days, is to be secured 
only by a surgical operation upon the brain; and character 
is to be obtained as the result of a long and careful process 
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of hybridization, just as Mr. Luther Burbank obtains his 
seedless grapes and his edible cactus. 

It would be laughable, were it not so pitiable, to see how 
quickly human ingenuity discovers the loophole of escape 
from the harsh duties and exactions of personal moral effort. 
One cannot help wondering what the effect of this spiritual 
cowardice and pusillanimity is going to be upon the genera- 
tions that are coming along. We are so afraid of assuming 
the responsibility for our own failures and moral shortcom- 
ings. We salve our consciences with the bland assurance 
that we were born so, or that chance and circumstance have 
conspired to imprison our expanding souls, so that we cannot 
help being the weak, unreliable, self-indulgent creatures 
that we are. 

And we give our children to understand that their little 
passions and tempers are peculiarities that they have some- 
how or other inherited, and it is quite useless for them to 
make any effort towards the control of those idiosyncrasies 
of temperament. And, if disobedience or naughtiness takes 
place, it is, forsooth, owing to circumstances which they 
cannot be expected to control, and that, of course, to lay the 
blame upon them would be gross and unnatural injustice. 
More and more we seem to be making the great capitulation, 
surrendering all hope or expectation of self-control, self-direc- 
tion, self-cultivation, and confessing ourselves, both in our 
material estate and our spiritual estate, nothing but the help- 
less puppets of a great maelstrom of environing tendencies 
and influences. We are the creatures of our times, our in- 
heritances, and our surroundings. 

It is a favorite pastime with certain people to head them- 
selves up in a stout cask and hurl themselves into the whirl- 
pools of Niagara, just to see whither that stupendous drift 
of conflicting currents and billows will land them. Truly, 
that pastime is a symbol of our own increasing condition. 
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It is prophetic. In much the same way do we suffer our 
lives to be heaved and tossed, hither and yon, by the myriad 
warring currents and billows of our spiritual or moral or 
intellectual or physical environment, making no more effort 
to guide ourselves than does the creature in the barrel, and 
with no more idea than he as to where we shall land. 

The thoughtful heart asks itself, What is going to be the 
outcome of this? How are the children going to react to this 
sort of training? It is a cheap and an emasculated variety 
of Calvinism that seems to have captivated us,—a doctrine 
of predestination adapted to the times, behind which we take 
refuge, and by means of which we excuse ourselves and our 
children from the embarrassment of taking the blame, and 
from the troublesome necessity of making any real moral 
or spiritual effort on our own accounts and for our own bene- 
fits. We may well ask, What is ever going to take the place 
of that old-fashioned idea of moral self-cultivation which 
was so dear to our grandmothers? If sin is a pathological 
state and moral health a matter of brain convolutions, will 
our surgeons assume the responsibility of keeping the world 
in order? We can promise them they will have their hands 
full. If character is a matter of antecedent factors and pre- 
natal influence, will our eugenists undertake the task of 
producing Christ-likeness upon this earth? We can promise 
them, also, plenty to do. 

Meanwhile, every heart, even the most progressive, grows 
weary of this multiplicity of calculations, this endless play 
of causes and counter-causes, which is rendered necessary 
by these so-called advanced theories of growth and character. 
It is with a distinct sense of relief that we hearken unto the 
rasping voice of some old, lantern-jawed Jeremiah from the 
Old Testament who knows nothing of eugenics and brain 
clots, and who has no respect whatever for mitigating cir- 
cumstances or environing influences and all the rest of our 
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flock of modern scapegoats, but who points a bony finger 
at us and blurts out his explanation of the case and his solu- 
tion of the problem. “Thyself, thou art thine own heaven 
and thou art thine own hell. Take thy blame or claim 
thy credit as the events prove, but think not to escape 
thy responsibility. Thy Christ-likeness, it is the fruit of 
thy pain, thy travail and thy tears, thy struggles and thy 
victories. Thy weakness and sin, it is the result of thine 
own self-neglect and self-betrayal. Think not to push the 
blame away. The blame is thine, and with thee it must 
abide.” It is with a sigh of real relief we listen. Something 
in our hearts tells us that he is right, and that, in spite of 
the fantasies of a certain modern school of so-called science, 
it still lies with us to find or lose character, to develop or 
to betray our real, our better selves, to win or to forfeit 
Christ-likeness. 

Yes, and we find, when we look at the matter frankly and 
bravely, that the very circumstances which we thought had 
handicapped us and prevented our full attainment of charac- 
ter are in themselves the opportunities for the attainment 
of character. So far from being hindrances to our possible 
Christ-likeness they are the means through which, and 
through which alone, Christ-likeness becomes possible for us. 

We frequently make the mistake of confusing character 
with mere sinlessness. We say that we could be sinless were 
it not for sundry obstacles in the way of our sinlessness, 
such as temptations and weaknesses and lusts and passions. 
That is all very true. But to mistake mere sinlessness for 
character is to miss the whole point of life. And to desire 
earnestly a state of sinlessness and ignore the cultivation 
of character is to strain out the gnat and swallow the camel 
with a vengeance. 

Sinlessness is only a condition: character is the power to 
maintain that condition. Sinlessness is a defenceless estate: 
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character is the policeman who keeps trespassers and in- 
truders off that estate, who guards it from violence and 
suffers no harm to befall it. Sinlessness is merely the post- 
ure of uprightness,—a posture which is at the mercy of 
every malign influence which comes along to overthrow 
it; character is a power of resistance in the soul, like a 
gyroscope in a mono-rail car, which repels that malign 
influence and which holds the soul in its posture of upright- 
ness against every menace that seeks to overthrow it. 

There is a vast difference between the accidental condi- 
tion of sinlessness and the spiritual power that can at will 
assume and maintain that condition. That is what Chris- 
tianity is for us, that is what Christ would have us discover 
and cultivate,—not the condition, but the power. He saw 
many persons about him among the favored and the well- 
to-do who were in that condition of sinlessness. Environ- 
ment and circumstance and~the whole drift and conflict 
of external influences had by some strange collusion decreed 
that they should occupy that condition of sinlessness. But 
they did not move Christ one particle. He was in no way 
touched by them nor drawn to them. 

On the other hand he saw many about him among the 
publicans and sinners who were not at all in the fortunate 
condition of sinlessness, but who were fighting their fight, 
and generating their moral power, and developing that inner 
force of heart which we call character, which would some 
day enable them to assume and maintain the estate of right- 
eousness. His heart went out to these-—Mary Magdalene 
and Zaccheus and Matthew the publican and Peter and 
Thomas. His eyes filled with tears when he beheld them. 
These were his brethren and his sisters. They were on the 
way to the kingdom of Heaven. They were in the laborious 
process of cultivating character. 

In what, then, did that process consist? It consisted in 
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facing those very temptations and fighting against them; 
in meeting those very obstacles and striving to get around 
them; in encountering those very handicaps and opposi- 
tions, and striving to push through them. It is in the strife 
that character is developed. It is against the opposition 
that power is generated. That is the sublime contradic- 
tion of our fate; the limitations of a man’s lot are the 
means for the development of his power; the restrictions 
of a man’s life are the opportunity for that man to culti- 
vate his character. The obstacles to a man’s Christ-like- 
ness are the doors through which Christ-likeness comes and 
dwells in that man’s heart. 

John Milton was a very good poet until one day God 
struck him blind. That was an obstacle for any poet. 
Of what avail is it to try to be a poet when you are stone 
blind? A scream of protest is wrung from the soul of Milton 
himself. Doth God demand day labor, light denied? Nay, 
it was only by denying the light that God made the true 
day labor possible for John Milton. That is the everlast- 
ing miracle of our growth. It is not until the creative 
energy of God becomes flesh and dwells among us, not 
until the energy of God assumes the narrow limitations and 
cast-iron restrictions, the obstacles and hindrances of our 
humanity, not until it assumes all the weaknesses, allure- 
ments, temptations, and galling chains of our mortal flesh, 
and begins to strive and labor in those limitations and 
against those restrictions, that it is transformed into power, 
and is found to be full of the grace and truth of the Christ. 

There are plenty of those limitations and restrictions in 
our lives. In moments of thoughtlessness we complain of 
them. We say they are holding us down. They are rob- 
bing us of our opportunity for growth and Christ-likeness. 
It is not so. They are our opportunity for growth and 
Christ-likeness. They go by half a hundred names,—poverty, 
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sorrow, affliction, disappointment, loneliness, passion, self- 
ishness, greed, ambition, the ungainly awkwardness and 
deformities of body or mind or spirit, the thousand and one 
cares and trials and irritations of daily life, smirking pleasure 
and scowling obligation and sullen conventionality and 
grim necessity,—these are not to be ignored. Their reality 
is undeniable. How shall we escape their clutches and find 
for ourselves the grace and truth of Christ-likeness? 

It is not by ignoring them, it is not by escaping them: 
it is by meeting them bravely, by satisfying them patiently, 
by resisting them firmly, by discharging them faithfully, 
as the case may be, that the pathway to character and 
Christ-likeness is found. When the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us in Galilee many years ago,—it was this same 
flesh it entered,—these same numberless handicaps, limita- 
tions, restrictions, hindrances of the flesh it assumed. Yet 
in those limitations it found its power. In those very re- 
strictions it found its opportunity for character and beauty 
and richness of living; and we beheld its glory, full of the 
grace and truth of Christ. 

That is the oldest miracle in the world, and as fresh and 
new and bright to-day as it was then. Go back to your 
lives, it says to us, go back to your little, narrow, lonely, 
circumscribed, sorrowful, impoverished lives, only be sure 
that I, the everlasting miracle of Christ-likeness, am lying 
hidden in those very lives, hidden under their very sorrow 
and burden and poverty and loneliness, waiting to be dis- 
covered by you, waiting to glorify you with the grace and 
beauty of the Christ. 
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PREPARATION FOR THE EVENT. 


Josuua i. 9— Be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed; for the 
Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest.” 


To what extent we have idealized the portrait of Abra- 
ham Lincoln is a question that may interest the precisianist 
and the pedant; but it is a question that arouses nothing 
but impatience in the ardent, hero-worshipping heart of 
the ordinary man. It is the easiest and the most natural 
thing in the world to idealize the memory of a great man. 
It is one of the inalienable prerogatives of human nature. 
It is a tendency that may perhaps operate to the prejudice 
of historical accuracy, but in other and more important 
ways its effects are wholly beneficial. Ideas are the forces 
that control communities and that determine national 
policies and national destinies. As Wendell Phillips once 
said, ‘‘There is nothing in the world more powerful than dead 
men’s thoughts.”” Action springs from conviction, and the 
simpler, the clearer, the fewer those convictions are, the more 
emphatic, the more determined, and the more decided will 
their resultant actions be. 

We are told that in ancient times the tribes of earth pro- 
posed to build a tower that should reach from earth to 
heaven. It was a perfectly simple action springing from a 
perfectly simple conviction. The project was being prose- 
cuted with such directness that its success seemed assured, 
and Jehovah began to tremble lest his ancient solitary reign 
should suffer invasion at the hands of insolent mankind 
working in concert. Fortunately for himself, however, Je- 
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hovah was something of a psychologist. He bethought him 
of a way to frustrate this menace. He did not waste his 
time in offering physical resistance to the enterprise. He 
did not overthrow the half-completed tower with a bolt of 
lightning: nothing so crude as that. His method of self- 
defence betrayed an understanding of human nature that 
was nothing short of masterful. He sent his heavenly mes- 
sengers to afflict the builders of the tower with the strife of 
tongues. In other words, he attacked their counsels. He 
shivered their single underlying conviction into a thousand 
fragments. He disintegrated their ultimate idea into a host 
of mutually antagonistic particles. And as a result the 
Tower of Babel stood unfinished until it crumbled to dust, 
an eloquent monument to the practical futility of divided 
counsels. 

If that proposition needs additional support, we may ad- 
duce a thousand instances from subsequent history, in- 
stances that shall show that it is not the physical obstacles, 
but the doubtful disputations, the conflict of ideas, the strife 
of convictions, that defeat armies and overthrow enterprises, 
and betray conspiracies, and interrupt the fulfilment of 
human projects. For human actions spring from human 
convictions, and the simpler and fewer and clearer and more 
general those convictions are, the more forceful and trium- 
phant will the actions be. 

Now we share with the rest of humanity a picturesque 
and altogether lovable habit of formulating our convictions 
in the terms of personality,—in the terms of the personality 
who during his life was the accepted embodiment of those 
particular ideas, the recognized incarnation of those particu- 
lar convictions. To the ancient Greek, ideas of Law and 
Order were nothing more nor less than the mental portrait 
of Lycurgus which he kept in his mind. The same is true 
of the ancient Jew, except that Moses took the place of Ly- 
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curgus. That is to say, the idea of Moses the personality 
was equivalent to the ideas of Law and Order which he so 
conspicuously embodied. To most of us Christianity is 
simply the personality of Christ as it is figured to our imagi- 
nation. Our Christian convictions are synonymous with 
the portrait of Christ which we cherish in our hearts. To 
most of us our ideas of National union are simply the thoughts 
of Marshall and Webster and Everett vocal in our hearts. 
And to most if not all of us our convictions of National duty, 
of National hope, of National idealism and honor and spirit, 
are simply the features and lineaments of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s beloved face, as it is enshrined in memory or imagina- 
tion. He is rapidly becoming, if he has not already become, 
the accepted advocate and sponsor for all that is best and 
highest in our National self-consciousness. To mention his 
name is to mention the things we value most in citizenship— 
strength in the right so far as God shall give us to see the 
right, charity to all, malice to none, consecration of self, 
patience, courage, trust, and determination. Whether or 
not he actually deserved such an identification of ideas is, 
as I say, a question for the pedant and the precisianist. 
That question does not interest us. It is enough for us that 
the identity exists, and is growing closer every year. Just 
because we instinctively crave simplification and clearness in 
our National ideas and convictions we instinctively tend to 
simplify and to clarify the mental portrait of that man who 
is the accepted embodiment of our National ideas and con- 
victions. The idealization of a National hero is one of the 
most irresistible of tendencies. 

We are fortunate in every way to have available, among 
the imponderable forces that are operating upon us these 
days, such an influence as is contained in Lincoln’s portrait 
and memory. That portrait, with all its idealizations 
upon it, hangs before our eyes, and, by reason of the very 
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identifications we draw, as between the idea and the person- 
ality who voiced the idea, it speaks to our fancy, in words 
that are none the less eloquent for all that they are inaudible, 
the very truths and principles which have been our Nation’s 
guide and glory in the past, and which we need sorely to-day. 
It speaks to us first of all its recommendations of National 
unanimity; National singleness of purpose, National agree- 
ment in recognizing a simple issue, and in taking a simple, 
definite, and universal stand upon that issue. It speaks 
to us, in the second place, its own peculiar message of National 
good-nature; its warning against malice; its insistence upon 
patience and charity; its reminder that hate is a luxury of 
our baser natures, one which the enlightened type of man 
will indulge very, very sparingly and at very infrequent 
intervals. And, in the third place, it speaks to us in a more 
intimate—a more personal—strain of our individual duty, 
our private offering of helpfulness, our personal loyalty and 
self-sacrifice to the common endeavor. 

There is no need to tell ourselves that we need this little 
homily. Our very instincts tell us that. For we are all 
conscious of an uncomfortable feeling that we have perhaps 
arrived at the threshold of a momentous change in our life. 
The Dear Lord only knows what may be in store for us. To 
be sure there may be nothing in store of any alarming na- 
ture. But our mood is one of apprehension. Something 
seems to warn us that this is a time of transition, and that 
dangers, difficulties, opportunities, and services of an utterly 
unprecedented kind are awaiting us in the near future. 
Cesar hesitated to cross the Rubicon, not because he was 
afraid, but because the very novelty of this future made him 
pause and take time to readjust his mind. Joshua hesitated 
to cross the Jordan, not through lack of physical hardihood, 
but because the step would involve him and his tribesmen 
in a wholly unfamiliar set of ethnic relationships and social 
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forces. It was not the Canaanites he dreaded; it was the 
new cycle of civilization which he hesitated to enter. 

It may very well be that we are standing upon the brink 
of our Jordan. The old secure life of isolation may have 
to be discarded. The old policy of minding our own business, 
which to tell the truth has grown of recent years to have some- 
thing very selfish about it, may have to be thrown away. 
We have enjoyed all the commercial advantages of member- 
ship in a community of nations. Our wares have been wel- 
comed in all parts of the world. We have bartered and 
trafficked all up and down the Seven Seas. Commercially 
we have availed ourselves of all the privileges that go with 
membership in a Community of Nations. But privileges 
have a troublesome way of going hand in hand with obliga- 
tions. We have found in lesser aspects of life that you can- 
not divorce Freedom and Responsibility. We are beginning 
to see that commercial membership in a Community of Na- 
tions cannot be set apart from full membership in a Commu- 
nity of Nations, and that to enjoy the commercial privileges 
and meanwhile hold aloof from the political obligation and 
the social opportunity is essentially a selfish policy and there- 
fore a short-lived one. We seem to be agreed on every 
hand that those old days of political isolation and aloofness 
are over and that we must now assume all the burden and 
prerogative of a full membership in the Community of Na- 
tions. 

That may be both right and undeniable, but at once it 
opens up a future of such novelty, such unfamiliarity, such 
a new cycle of national existence, that we can well under- 
stand Joshua’s sensations. The moment is for us just what 
it was for him —a moment of religious significance, a mo- 
ment when patriotism becomes obviously a part of our wor- 
ship, when the flag assumes the glamour of a religious symbol, 
when God is known to be not alone the God of our hearts, 
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but also the God of our Country, and of our National des- 
tiny, to be addressed as such, and to be prayed to as such. 

And moreover the moment is as rich in spiritual resources 
for us as it was for Joshua. For just as the Divine comfort 
came to him, bidding him “Be not afraid, neither be thou 
dismayed; for the Lord thy God is with thee whitherso- 
ever thou goest,’’ so a corresponding comfort waits to steal 
into our hearts, to tell us that the Divine law is greater than 
any of its manifestations, and that the supremacy of God 
is not limited nor defined by any single instance of its tri- 
umph, but is waiting to register its triumphs in the unknown 
future as it has already done in the familiar past. If we 
have satisfied ourselves that right is power in any crisis of 
the past, if we have been convinced that justice leads to 
permanence and that to choose an alternative at the dictates 
of simple nobility, honor, and truth is the soundest policy 
and the soundest wisdom in any event of the past, we may 
be well content that the critical moments of the future will 
only corroborate that discovery, that the unfamiliar occa- 
sions of the days to come will yield their blessings of pros- 
perity and joy no less than those of the past, so long as we 
bring to their solution the same loyalty to the right, the same 
love of justice and honor, the same nobility of choice. If 
God’s law has established its supremacy in the familiar oc- 
casions of the past, we may feel perfectly confident that it 
will establish its supremacy in the novel occasions of the 
future. And if we have found his guidance to be a secure 
guidance in the past, we may rest assured that it will prove 
just as secure in the future. So long as the Lord our God is 
with us, prompting our decision in every dilemma, and en- 
abling us to make our choice in the eternal ways of his jus- 
tice and honor and nobility and righteousness, we need never 
be afraid nor dismayed. 

That thought robs the future of its terrors for us just as 
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effectually as it did for Joshua. And that is the great self- 
consecration which the present moment invites our huge Na- 
tion to make—to revive within its consciousness a bright 
knowledge of God, and to administer again its oath of alle- 
giance to his Eternal Law, to his Justice, and Mercy, and 
Honor, and Rectitude—so that all its diplomacy shall bear 
the stamp of his holy influence and all its treaties and com- 
pacts shall be framed in the spirit of his truth. That is the 
greatest and the best preparation we could possibly make 
for the future; and that is precisely the preparation which the 
memory of our own great spirits of the past, our Lincolns and 
Washingtons, most imperatively prompts us to make. 

It is a happy coincidence that Lincoln’s Birthday comes 
upon us just when it does, for it suggests to our minds the 
influence of his personality just when we need that influence 
most. As I have suggested, his image speaks to us in many 
ways, but principally in a threefold message. First, it re- 
commends a National solidarity, a National singleness of 
purpose. Up to a very few days ago one might have been 
tempted to question the possibility of such a thing. Our 
nation is at best a loosely bound federation of sovereign 
States. And within those States there is the utmost freedom 
of thought and speech, a privilege which our citizens have by 
no means neglected. There has grown up during the last 
two years and a half a bewildering diversity of opinion re- 
garding the Great War, and regarding our duty in view of 
the war. There are those who have bitterly lamented our 
neutrality, and have winced under the humiliation of holding 
aloof from the actual conflict; who have said we were craven 
and greedy, and have shamed ourselves to all eternity by 
carelessly permitting other nations to fight what are virtually 
our battles and defend what are virtually our rights, while 
we stood by inactive and grew rich out of their sufferings. 
On the other hand, there are those who have heartily ap- 
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proved the action of our Government in maintaining an al- 
most superhuman patience, in refusing to take sides officially, 
in enduring thinly veiled affronts, and accepting lame ex- 
planations. These have affirmed that the quarrel, in its 
deeper causes, is not our affair at all; that when the history 
of the war shall have been written in sufficient perspective, 
it will show that there has been a grievous confusing of the 
causes which led to the war with the methods of beginning 
and prosecuting the war; that popular sympathy has not 
discriminated between the two, and has been guilty of some 
sweeping condemnations. 

Then there are those who have urged immediate and thor- 
ough-going preparation for actual invasion and conflict, 
and there are those who have urged a deliberate relinquish- 
ment of all military preparation and fitness. Again, there 
are those who have been able to think and talk and dream 
of nothing but the horrors and sufferings of our times. And 
there are those, we are ashamed to say, who have heard little 
and cared less concerning current events. Verily, there has 
been great variety of opinion and reaction in our country. 
How could one expect to find such a chaos reducing itself to 
order and unanimity? 

We have to admit in all honesty that it is, if one may use 
the words, a piece of sheer good fortune that this miracle 
of unanimity has been wrought in our case, and yet it is a 
good fortune that redounds not a little to our credit. We 
will wrangle and disagree, as long as breath lingers in our 
bodies, over a matter of judgment or opinion; but when a 
clear-cut moral issue is placed before us, we can still speak 
as one man. And that is what has happened. So long as 
it was a vexed question of international law that we were 
confronting, so long as it was a doubt as to where the blame 
belonged, so long as it was a problem as to the wisest course 
to pursue, we availed ourselves to the uttermost of our 
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right of independent judgment. We disagreed, and advo- 
cated various measures. But so soon as the situation was 
translated and simplified into a definite and unmistakable 
wrong, an act of injustice regarding which there could be no 
doubt and no misgiving, then disagreement vanishes, and 
unanimity takes its place. It speaks volumes for a people 
who can still do that. And that is an ability which we can- 
not afford to lose. The moment we fail to react decisively 
to a definite moral challenge, that moment we have punc- 
tured the well-spring of our vitality, which is the conscious- 
ness that we are God’s free people and that his eternal laws 
of Right and Justice are the foundations upon which our life 
is built. And so, while there is deep regret in our hearts that 
the event should take this form, regret that we are obliged 
to give up what little we can do to relieve the distress in 
stricken countries, regret that we must surrender the hope of 
helping the world into ways of peace, yet there can be no 
question as to the plain duty. It lies with us to see to it, 
so far as we can in our limited capacity, that a God-fearing 
nation rises in single-hearted response to a clear summons. 

There is a second message borne to our hearts by the in- 
fluences of this birthday—a message of National good- 
nature—a warning against malice—an admonition against 
hatred. It comes fittingly from him of whom it was said 
that, though his heart was as large as the world, there was 
no room in it for a single unkind thought. Is it possible 
for us to face the event in such a spirit of imperturbable 
good-nature? There perhaps would be found the true test 
of our Christianity—not in what we do, but in the way we 
do it; not in the fact that we take a firm stand, but in the 
fact that we take that stand in all humility, and patient 
charity, and benevolence of heart. 

Christ taught a profound truth, and Paul repeated it, in 
saying that you cannot overcome hatred with hatred, you 
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cannot crush malice with malice, you cannot cure evil with 
evil. To attempt such a thing is like trying to put out a 
fire with kerosene oil. The whole burden of Christ’s teaching 
is that there is something stronger than malice, more potent 
than hatred, more cogent than evil. Right there we touch 
the very essence of the really Christian doctrine of Pacifi- 
cism, which has been so violently discussed among us of late. 
Any sympathetic student of Christ would have to agree 
that in Christ’s eyes the important thing was not a man’s 
outward conduct, but a man’s inward spirit and motive— 
not what a man did with his body, but what he did with his 
soul. In his opinion the real man expressed himself not in 
physical but in spiritual reactions. 

Some of us claim that Christ taught and practised non-re- 
sistance. But there isa confusion of values in such an asser- 
tion. Christ’s own practice of non-resistance was prompted 
by a wholly different consideration. He believed himself 
the Jewish Messiah, and he was convinced from reading the 
prophecies of Isaiah that the Jewish Messiah must suffer. 
His non-resistance on the cross was therefore a deliberate ful- 
filling of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, and nothing else. 
It is true that he taught non-resistance. But it was not like 
him to teach a purely physical posture, or to recommend a 
set of purely muscular reactions. Such things were signifi- 
cant to him only as they indicated the inner state of mind. 
And it was those inner states of mind that counted first in 
his esteem. It was there that he wished to implant his spirit 
of non-resistance. J venture to affirm that Christ would 
recognize and did recognize many an instance where it was 
necessary to oppose and resist evil with force, with physical 
coercion. But he did not recognize and would not recog- 
nize any occasion where it was either necessary or right to 
oppose the malice of the evil-doer with an answering malice, 
to meet the hatred of the aggressor with hatred in the de- 
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fender. That was the ideal human relationship which he 
taught—a spirit of love, of charity, of brotherliness, pre- 
vailing among men: showing itself in physical peace wherever 
possible, but where that was not possible, showing itself still 
in force dispassionately applied, in coercion without hatred, 
in resistance cleansed of evil intent and conceived in humility 
and meekness. 

You say these are contradictions? that there is no such 
thing possible as dispassionate force, or coercion without 
hatred? They are not contradictions at all. In fact they are 
the test of our Christianity: to be able to stand for the right 
and champion the right without hatred or malice or ill-will 
towards our enemies. If you say that cannot be done, my 
only answer is, Read the life of Abraham Lincoln. Read the 
life of the man whose birthday we shall observe to-morrow, 
whose influence is still strong upon us to lift us to unwonted 
heights of true Christlikeness. 

It isinsome such way that we can make the consecration 
of self which this anxious moment requires. Itis not a light 
thing for a great nation to go to war. But God reigns in 
war-time as well as peace-time. And the only way we can 
face him unabashed is by reviving in our Nation and in 
every private heart of the Nation something of the spirit 
which we love to discover in former times, and in our Nation’s 
heroes—a spirit of moral cleanliness, of moral steadfast- 
ness; a spirit of humility, a readiness to turn to God and 
ask him if we are doing right, and ask him to keep us in the 
right; and a spirit of generosity, of patient charity, of dis- 
passionate good-nature, which refuses to meet malice with 
malice, but which recompenses evil with essential kindliness, 
and stifles hatred with love. It is only such a nation that is 
fit to take up arms. And God grant that if our Nation must 
resort to the grim arbitrament of war, it may be in some such 
spirit as this. 
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PRINCIPLE AND PERSONALITY. 


Joun v. 30.—‘‘I can of myself do nothing.” 


There is not a shadow of equivocation in that sentence. 
It is about as bald, as direct, as single-hearted a statement 
as human speech can frame. Moreover, it is a statement 
that does not appear only here. It is repeated again and 
again. It is but a single reverberation in a continuous 
protest. ‘‘The son can do nothing of himself but what he 
seeth the Father doing.” ‘I seek not mine own will, but 
the will of him that sent me.” “If I bear witness of myself, 
my witness is not true.” “The words that I say unto you, 
I speak not from myself, but the Father abiding in me doeth 
his works.” 

These are simply a few of the many quotations that we 
might find in the Gospels, and that all point to the one great 
proposition which Christ was most anxious to lay plainly 
and clearly before the minds of his hearers; namely, that he 
in himself was not to be identified with God, but was to be 
considered only an agent, an embassador of God. He in 
himself was not the final moral authority for man: he was 
only the mouthpiece of that authority. He in himself was 
not the divine creative principle which made and governed 
the world: he was only the spokesman of that principle. 
“T am the way,” he says. “I am not the journey’s end: 
I am only the way by which the journey’s end may be 
reached. I am not in myself the state of final blessedness: 
Tam only the truth through which that state of final blessed- 
ness may be attained. I am not in myself the goal of human 
hope and effort: I am only the light by means of which 
that goal may be found. I am not in myself the sheepfold: 
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I am only the door through which one may enter the sheep- 
fold. And my only claim to your honor and your considera- 
tion and your gratitude is in this: that the Father’s eternal 
principles of righteousness are enunciated by my lips, that 
the Father’s invitations are spoken through me, that the 
Father’s divine will is at work in my heart and hands, that 
the Father’s heavenly love is shining out of my motives 
and impulses. But, as soon as I am sundered from the 
Father, I become dead and false and worthless. As soon 
as I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true. I can 
of myself do nothing. My judgment is righteous because 
I seek not mine own will, but the will of him that sent me.” 
It would be impossible to over-emphasize the stress which _ 
Christ laid upon that matter of his relationship to God. 
Over and over again, throughout the Gospels, in dozens 
and scores of implications and analogies that point crops 
out. God is the Father of the sheep: he is only the shep- 
herd. God was the husbandman, the principle of life: he 
was only the vine which the husbandman cultivated. God 
was the eternal principle of health and well-being: he was 
only the physician. His function in the world was to lead 
human hearts to the Father. As soon as he forgot that 
function,—as soon as he led men to himself and stopped 
there,—he had betrayed his God and was false to his trust. 
He was the mouthpiece of Eternal Verity, the spokesman of | 
Eternal Principle. His duty was to engraft a love of those’ 
eternal Principles of righteousness and sonship in your hearts 
and mine. As soon as he began to engraft in human hearts 
a love for himself instead of a love for those eternal Principles 
of which he was merely the spokesman, that moment he 
had sunk to the estate of an impostor and a false Christ. 
And, in fact, that was not the entire burden of his anxiety. 
It is to be supposed that Christ felt the temptation which 
every man in his position feels,—the temptation to confuse 
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himself with his function and to claim for himself, the mouth- 
piece, that adulation and that gratitude which ought to pass 
on through him to the great principles and verities of which 
he was only the mouthpiece. That is one of the tempta- 
tions which beset human greatness in every age and place. 
And it is so often that the temptation is successful, and the 
personality has its head turned by the false notion that, be- 
cause these principles have come through him, therefore they 
have come from him. So often the personality feels that the 
adulation of the world is, after all, not misplaced when it is 
heaped upon his own fortunate head. Many a tribal singer 
has appropriated to himself the credit which belonged prop- 
erly to the song. Many a royal personage has claimed for 
himself the gratitude, or feared for himself the opprobrium, 
which belongs not at all to him, the bearer of tidings, but 
only to the tidings which he bears. It isa human habit to 
confuse the agent with his function and to argue that, be- 
cause the function proceeds through that agent, it therefore 
emanates from that agent. David, the king, argued that 
way. Because Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok, was a good man, 
therefore, forsooth, he must be the bearer of good tidings,— 
as though there were any logical connection between the 
excellence of the tidings and the excellence of the man who 
bore them. Yet Ahimaaz himself hesitates to disabuse 
the king—for, when David presses him with questions, the 
young runner gives an evasive answer, as though fearing 
that David would blame him for the news that Absalom 
was dead. 

It was precisely that temptation, as we may not doubt, 
which constantly faced Christ, and against which he was 
constantly on the watch. The temptation laid upon his 
heart a twofold task,—not only to escape that error him- 
self, but to prevent others from making that error in his 
behalf; not only to avoid the peril of identifying himself 
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with the divine function he performed and the divine truth 
he taught, not only to bid Satan get behind him there on 
the mountain top, but also to prevent his hearers from mak- 
ing that identification for him. So, when the leper is cleansed 
and comes to him babbling with gratitude, Jesus waved 
him away: “Do not thank me. Go and show thyself to 
the priest as the law requires, and offer the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving which Moses commands. I can of myself do nothing. 
It is the Father that worketh in me that doeth these things.” 

There is that element in the attitude of Jesus which comes 
to light again and again, and which it is necessary to under- 
stand,—his reiterated insistence upon that distinction’ be- 
tween himself, the mere personality, and the great principles 
which he uttered. He never allowed the slightest confu- 
sion of that distinction in his own mind. He kept it con- 
stantly sharp and clear. He resented at once the slightest 
tendency to overlook that distinction in the minds of his 
hearers. He goes through lifé in a feverish anxiety to fore- 
stall that error. Remember, remember, remember, it is 
no longer I who do these things. It is the Father who 
worketh in me. 

In the light of his own teachings there is nothing so tragi- 
cally foreign to his own wishes as the two thousand years of 
prayer and worship which the world has given him. His- 
torical Christianity has exhibited a perversity in this respect 
which must indeed fill the immortal heart of Christ with 
pain. It has done precisely that which he himself tried by 
every means to prevent. It has confused him with his 
gospel. It has identified him with God. It was his dearest 
wish in life to bring human hearts to God. “I am come 
that they might have life, and have it more abundantly.” 
It was his holiest ambition to be the door, the way, the 
means by which men and women might become conscious 
of the beauty and reality of the divine life. We can almost 
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hear him put that hope into modern English. ‘‘Do not come 
to me,” he says. ‘Come through me, come with me, to 
God.” In its great love and gratitude historical Christian- 
ity has magnified the person of Christ to such vast propor- 
tions that the eternal figure of God is all but disguised, con- 
cealed, obscured from sight behind that colossal Christ. 
This is of course a touching testimonial of the world’s pride 
and love and gratitude toward Christ. At the same time 
the tragedy lurks in the fact that it all represents a disap- 
pointment of Christ’s own wishes and a failure of his own 
dearest ambition. Christ does not want the world to come 
to him. He wants the world to find God. It is of course, 
very seemly, very natural, very pathetic, for the world to 
pour such extravagant testimonials of love and gratitude 
at the feet of Christ. But the stubborn fact remains,—to 
do so is to balk his own wishes, to thwart his own purposes, 
to miss the whole point and value and significance of his 
labor and his awful sacrifice. The best testimonial of grati- 
tude that the Christian can show his master is to take him 
at his own estimation and to find through him the way to 
a full, all-sufficing, all-illuminating consciousness of God. 
That is the best thanks we can give to Christ,—to treat him 
as our Brother in heaven, but not as our Father in heaven; 
to know him as our Saviour, but not as our Salvation. 
“Whosoever doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven, 
the same is my brother and my sister and my mother.” 
That man has my love and pride and full fellowship, because 
that man has responded most truly to my efforts, and has 
most truly fulfilled and established my dearest hopes. In 
other words, what Christ would have of us is not so much 
loyalty to his personality, but rather loyalty to his princi- 
ples. And, if he by means of his personality can help us in 
finding and maintaining that loyalty to principles, then he 
has fulfilled his entire function. 
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Loyalty to principles rather than to personality,—that 
would seem to be the burden of his emphasis. And, truly, 
there never was an age when the world needed that gospel 
more than it needs it now. We are very loyal to personali- 
ties nowadays. We hear a great deal said about personality. 
We are told that it is the most wonderful thing in the world. 
It is capable of performing miracles. It is the prime factor 
in social evolution. It is the foremost dynamic of all our 
progress. Everything nowadays, in religion, in politics, 
in social service, in the practice of medicine, in the practice 
of law, in business, in pedagogy, is dependent upon the per- 
sonality of the leader. Success in any branch of ordinary 
labor is due to the personality of him who conducts that 
labor. Failure in any branch is owing to the personality 
of the luckless wight whom Fate has relentlessly cast into 
the position of leadership. We have made quite a nice little 
fetich out of Personality. It is the cabalistic formula by 
which we cast our modern spells. It is the magic word by 
which we solve all modern problems and open all our modern 
treasuries of wealth and success. 

And there is no denying the fact that there is a ground- 
work of justice in this worship of personality. That property, 
whatever it may be, is one of the most wonderful and po- 
tent mysteries in the whole realm of consciousness. Why 
is it that of two men who are alike in all essentials of equip- 
ment—alike in physical power, in wealth, in intellectual 
training, in their consecration to the same lofty ideal of 
public service, alike in all that class of details that can be 
compared,—one will fail dismally and the other will succeed 
gloriously? We might put the case far more dramatically 
than that. As a modern essayist has pointed out, why is 
it that a scoundrel and a homicide like Benvenuto Cellini 
will, by the story of his life, hold your interest and command 
your sympathy and coerce your moral judgment so that 
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you actually rejoice with him in the success of his nefarious 
designs, while a quiet, pure-minded, devoted, self-sacrific- 
ing scholar like Mr. Herbert Spencer will turn you away 
bored, inattentive, indifferent, even repelled by the tale of 
his gentle and pathetic life? It is all a matter of personality. 
The scoundrel possessed that mysterious charm: the scholar 
lacked it. 

It is very true that personality is a very wonderful prop- 
erty. Phillips Brooks once said that the essence of great 
preaching was “truth plus personality.” He might have 
amplified that statement. That is the secret not only of 
great preaching, but of all great and lasting achievements. 
That is a copartnership which nothing under the sun can 
resist. The truth allied to the man, principle wedded to 
personality,—nothing can withstand that mighty combina- 
tion. Frequently we see one side or the other of this mighty 
partnership wandering in solitary places, bereft of its mate, 
disconsolate and unsuccessful. Frequently we see Princi- 
ple without Personality, as in the case of poor old Herbert 
Spencer, incurring the ridicule and disdain of men, branded 
as an old fogy, laughed out of court, ignored and deserted. 
And, on the other hand, frequently we see Personality be- 
reft of principle, unscrupulous Mary Stuart who by her fas- 
cination captivated every man she saw with two conspicuous 
exceptions, impulsive Benedict Arnold whom everybody ad- 
mired and loved, or, for the matter of that, some of our 
local ward politicians with their enthusiastic constituency; 
and we see such persons revolving through careers of me- 
teorice brilliancy,—would to Heaven we might also say of 
meteoric brevity!—but at any rate through careers which 
have no permanency and which end in evitable disaster, 
simply because the personality in them is not informed 
and saturated by its proper counterpart,—principle. 

But onee in a great while we find those two demiurgs prop- 
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erly joined together in their irresistible wedlock, and out of 
that wedlock there are brought forth a new race of Titans 
who are making our world what it ought to be. Principle 
plus personality, the Logos made flesh, the word of God plus: 
Isaiah, the son of Amoz, the Muse plus Homer, the Divine 
afflatus plus William Shakspere,—when we see these mighty 
conjunctions, then we may tell ourselves contentedly that. 
great things, and permanent, are about to come to pass. 
When the Spirit of God conjoins itself with Jesus of Naza- 
reth, then the Christ is born in the manger of Bethlehem. 
And that eternal combination of Principle and Personality 
leaves its abiding impress upon the form of human civili- 
zation. 

No, there is no gainsaying the power and efficacy of Per- 
sonality. When allied with Principle, it becomes the might- 
iest agent for the kingdom of heaven that we can know. 
Our only criticism, if we may be allowed to make one, is 
directed against the tendency, which is to be observed in 
our life, of giving our loyalty to Personality at the expense 
of Principle and without taking care to ascertain that it 
is properly allied to Principle. There is danger in that. 
tendency. For Personality is one of those elemental forces 
that have got to be controlled, or else they become perilous. 
Just as Personality allied to Principle is the greatest factor 
we have for the kingdom of God, so Personality unattached 
to Principle is in corresponding measure the greatest foe 
to the kingdom of God,—a veritable goddess of discord and 
confusion. In more than one aspect of our modern life it. 
seems possible to detect this tendency to ignore principle, 
and go out in pursuit of that false charmer whose name is 
Personality, and crown her the queen of our lives, to whom 
we pay homage and render allegiance. 

It seems as though our interest in Principles was getting 
jaded and wearied. Our loyalty to the abstract Verities 
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of Right and Wrong is become heavy and sodden. Prin-. 
ciples are such grim and mirthless affairs. Of what use is it 
to try to govern our living by such dour-faced, unbending 
Gods? How can you expect us to maintain any zest in their 
service or feel any enthusiasm for their supremacy or show 
any spontaneity in their allegiance? We are weary of these 
tablets of graven stone. No wonder Moses dashed them 
down and brake them to pieces. Speak to us no more of 
Principle, but lead us and inspire us and invigorate us with 
Personalities. They command our love. They fascinate 
us. They interest us. We give them our fealty, and we 
follow wherever they lead. 

Yes, that is just the danger. We follow wherever they 
lead, even into gross error and falsehood. We see it in 
politics. Take away your Party Principles, we say. Take 
away your axioms and your traditions and your historic 
policies. Give us the leader. We do not care what his. 
platform may be. If we like him, we will adopt his platform. 
We see it in Pedagogy. Take away your dusty volumes. 
and your dreary hypotheses, we say, and give us the man, 
the well-beloved teacher. We will not ask what he teaches, 
whether it be true or false. If we like him, we will believe 
all he tells us. We see it in many phases and aspects of 
our modern living,—a growing indifference to Principle and 
an undue emphasis upon Personality. 

If it is true that the ethnic character undergoes a process 
of development, then the observer of modern life is justi- 
fied in crying his warning. For this tendency to ignore 
Principle and turn to Personality is an unmistakable sign 
of decay. And it is worth saying also that the tendency is 
in flat contradiction to our cherished history. These fields 
and shores were originally settled by a dour, stern-faced, 
angular, graceless class of people who dared to do their own 
thinking, who cared nothing for Personality, but who ordered 
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and readjusted their lives by Principle, and who came to 
this country in order to start afresh and build a nation upon 
that rock foundation of a love for God’s eternal principles 
of right and wrong. 

The two exceptions whom the charms of Mary Stuart 
could not move were John Knox and Amyas Paulet. They 
were known in their day as Puritans. In their eyes, vice 
was vice, even though it wore a beautiful face. That is 
the spirit of the Puritan. For Puritanism is only the ability 
to love Principle, regardless of the Personalities involved. 
No doubt they lean as far the other way. Their life was 
repellent in its austerity and its colorless loyalty to abstract 
Principles. At the same time it is worth remembering 
that that is our tradition and our inheritance. 

And who knows? Perhaps it is our destiny to mitigate, 
without losing, their austere Puritanism by intermingling 
with it the imaginativeness of the Celt, the sympathy of 
the Gaul, the grace and vivacity of the Latin, and so to 
make our American character another stepping-stone 
towards that combination of Principle plus Personality 
for which the world is waiting. Perhaps so. It is a bright 
hope, but it cannot be realized unless we retain undiminished 
our inherited loyalty to Principle, our instinctive passion 
for the abstract right and justice of Almighty God. 

Terms may be changed, but in essence that is precisely 
what Christ has ever tried to teach his world,—a love of God, 
a love of that unseen, undefined Principle of right and love 
and justice who goes by the name of God. And the situa- 
tion may be somewhat different, but it is precisely that same 
tendency that Christ has always feared and always guarded 
against,—the tendency to forget the Principle and worship 
the Personality, the tendency to ignore God and turn to 
him, the personal agent or mouth-piece of God. Perhaps 
there is no aspect of our modern life where that tendency 
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is so noticeable as in modern religion. We hear the protest: 
on every side of us: Take away your theologies, your hypo- 
theses, your concepts of God, your blind and tangled specu- 
lations as to the Divine Nature and the Divine Will. We 
are tired of it all. Weare weary of your aimless gropings, 
your warring sects, and your discordant dogmas. Take it 
all away, and give us only our Christ. Simply to his cross 
we cling. 

Our imaginations pause expectant to catch his reply to 
this protest, and we seem to hear him say: “My friend, I 
do not want you to cling to my cross, for that is not what my 
cross is for. J died upon the cross in the hope that ‘from 
the cross the radiance streaming’ might illumine your path- 
way, and guide you surer and truer into the great presence 
of God. If you cannot get beyond my cross, then is my 
cross a stumbling-block in your path, and my death is be- 
come of no avail. I ask you to stand upon your feet, as 
I ever stood upon mine. I ask you to assume something 
of the dignity of your latent manhood, something of the 
pride of your sonship. I ask you to think your own thoughts, 
to meet your own foes, to fight your own battles, to bear 
your own burdens, in such ways as are seemly in a free- 
born man. I ask you to take up your pilgrim staff and set 
your face resolutely to the celestial city. Then, if you can 
do that, I can be your Christ, your saviour, your guide. 
And, when you are faint, I shall cheer you; and, when you 
are ailing, I shall heal you; and, when you are lost, I shall 
seek you and find you, and you shall come unto me, and 
you shall take my yoke upon you and learn of me; and 
in that sweet companionship you and J, you and I together, 
will fare forth peacefully and hopefully to the journey’s 
end and the Father’s loving welcome.” 
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THE SIMPLICITY OF CHRIST. 


2 CoRINTHIANS xi. 3.—“‘I fear, lest by amy means, your minds 
should be corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ.”’ 


Ir is strange, indeed, to hear Paul talking about the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ. Not but what there is simplicity 
in Christ. That we do not for a moment gainsay. It is 
not that which strikes us as being strange. But to have 
this simplicity of Christ recommended to us by such a man 
as Paul, seems to us decidedly incongruous. We feel much 
as we might feel were we to hear Captain Kidd go into 
raptures over the gentle and soothing strains of the Pastoral 
Symphony. Anything like simplicity is so out of keeping 
with the turbulent character of Paul’s own career, and the 
intricate contortions of Paul’s own intellectual processes, 
that we are tempted to retort: ‘True enough, most worthy 
Paul. There is beautiful simplicity in Christ. We quite 
agree with you. But what astonishes us is that you should 
have discovered it. Physician, heal thyself. Where in 
the story of your own life, where in the tangled snarl of 
your own mental activity, are the tokens and indications 
of that simplicity which you so fervently recommend to 
us? Must we take you at your own word, and agree that 
you are indeed speaking foolishly?” 

Yet perhaps this is not so strange, after all. For there 
is a paradoxical law established in the human heart, which 
ordains that a man shall admire most ardently that which he 
himself lacks, and shall crave most fervently that which 
he himself does not possess. In one of his parables, Christ: 
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gives us a vivid little picture of Lazarus, the beggar, and 
Dives, the rich man. Lazarus is resting peacefully upon 
Abraham’s bosom, and Dives is suffering the unutterable 
torments of thirst in the place of lost souls. It is quite 
conceivable that, of the two men, he who was best qualified 
to appreciate the comforts and blandishments of those 
blessed regions was not he who was enjoying them, but 
rather he who was deprived of them. If necessity is the 
mother of invention, then, by the same token, deprivation 
is the mother of appreciation. This is why it is that so 
often the weakest sinner will make the most appealing prayer, 
and the most hopeless cynic will utter the most moving 
words in praise of trust. 

And this is why it is, perhaps, that we find a confident 
allusion to the simplicity that is in Christ coming from the 
lips of a man who, both outwardly and inwardly, both in 
his bodily experiences and in his mental acrobatics, was 
involved in a bewildering whirl of complexity. So, thanks 
to Paul’s incongruous recommendation, we may turn our 
attention to the thought of the simplicity of Christ with an 
even closer concentration than if that recommendation 
had come from some peaceful saint of olden times, whose 
unruffled life held the even tenor of its way, and in itself 
offered a perfect exemplification of that simplicity. 

And, truly, we find that paradox present in our own minds 
as much as in Paul’s. For the very eagerness with which 
we grasp at that hint of the simplicity of Christ, bears a 
sort of a left-handed testimony to a lack of simplicity in 
our own lives. Why is it that simplicity is become such a 
fetich among us? Why is it that we lay such extravagant 
offerings of devotion to-day upon the unadorned altar of 
the God of simplicity? Whether it be the housewife pur- 
chasing a new vacuum-cleaner, or the chauffeur selecting 
a new motor; whether it be the physician prescribing a treat- 
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ment, or the book-keeper installing a new system of accounts, 
or the State legislature devising a new city charter, or the 
philosopher propounding a new theory of the universe,— 
why is it that simplicity is the foremost requisite and the 
strongest recommendation? Nay, why is it that we can 
hardly sing to our babes about Simple Simon who met a 
pieman going to the fair, without a wistful cadence in the 
voice? 

It is just because simplicity is a thing we lack and we 
very much want. We are hungry for it. The spiritual life 
of the modern world is starving for a little of that diet of 
simplicity. We are surfeited with excitements. We are 
glutted with novelties. We are tired of the incessant roar 
of our intricate social machinery, the grind of economic 
cause and effect, the rumble of industrial action and reac- 
tion, the scream and thud of displaced levers and overheated 
bearings, the crying needs and pressing issues and indis- 
pensable reforms, the thousand and one complicated claims 
and obligations of this appalling civilization that we have 
fabricated. We are weary,—physically and mentally and 
spiritually exhausted. And when our poet sings to us, 
“© Sabbath rest by Galilee! O calm of hills above,’’ when 
in fancy we close our aching eyes and see the sunlight spark- 
ling upon that little lake, and the sheep browsing on those 
placid hillsides, and the little children playing in those 
peaceful market-places, it occurs to us that, if that blessed 
Master of us all has got anything like simplicity of life among 
the spiritual wares that he offers us, he has come to the right 
market. For that is what we need. He can dispose of all 
his stock. 

Yet, when we come to examine the simplicity that is in 
Christ, the chances are good that at first we shall be dis- 
appointed. For the simplicity of Christ is not something 
transferable. He cannot impart it to others. Among the 
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marvels of modern surgery, there is this recent wonder 
called the transfusion of blood, by which a quantity of the 
actual life-giving blood may be transferred from a healthy 
to an impoverished body. We have not yet discovered a 
spiritual operation analogous to that by which a definite 
quantity of spiritual ichor may be transferred from a robust 
to an ailing soul. The most that Christ can do is to assist 
us by precept and encouragement in generating that spirit- 
ual ichor within our own souls. It would be a mistake to 
expect to find that an easy task. 

Moreover, the simplicity of Christ, besides being some- 
thing that each must laboriously derive for himself, is also 
at first disappointing in this, that it is in no sense a nostrum, 
a spiritual patent medicine, to work in magic ways upon us 
and to give us an illogical health and vigor. There is no 
magic about it. It is not in any sense a system of self- 
hypnotism or of deliberate self-deception, like so much of 
the so-called religious thinking that attracts many of us 
to-day. It does not attempt to solve the complexity of 
life by the false method of denying that complexity. It 
does not seek to answer the problem of evil by stoutly 
maintaining that evil does not exist. Christ kept his 
eyes quite open. He lived in the world fully and bravely; 
no man more so. He battled against the current of worldly 
passion and sorrow and folly, breast deep in the swirling 
waters. The secret of his inner simplicity is not to be found 
either in the happy seclusion of a favored experience with 
life or in the cheap subterfuge of self-stultification, for 
he lived in his world generously and whole-heartedly, 
observing its facts, admitting the weight and cogency of 
its situations, acknowledging the reality of its discordant 
forces. 

In other words, we are not to think of Christ moving 
through our earthly scenes and bearing a life outwardly 
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charmed against the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
that are so fatal to us. Thetis dipped her son Achilles into 
the river Styx, and thenceforth he passed unscathed through 
a hundred battle-fields, because he was magically invulner- 
able save for the left heel by which his mother had held him. 
Siegfried bathed in the dragon’s blood, and thenceforth 
neither spear nor arrow could find its mark against him 
save for the spot where the aspen-leaf had stuck to his 
back. But we are not to think of Christ magically pro- 
tected against life’s hostilities in any such unfair way as 
that. He was just as vulnerable outwardly to the world’s 
hostility as you or J. The order and the faithfulness of 
his life were not the result of any such external immunity 
against life’s confusing forces. 

They were the product, rather, of an internal resiliency in 
his own soul. They were the result of a spiritual resourceful- 
ness and vigor which met fairly, and fairly conquered, life’s 
confusing forces. This is explicitly stated in his own words, 
—if we may be allowed to assume that the words were really 
spoken by him. “In the world,” he says to his disciples, 
“in the world, ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer; 
I have overcome the world.”’ No man knew so well as 
Christ what worldly tribulation was,—what its weight and 
power and bitterness were. ‘‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation.”’ The statement proceeds from his own ex- 
perience of life, and betrays that experience. ‘But be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world.” That is the 
conquest of a man who has enjoyed no especial exemption 
from worldly hardships; who has been as entirely subject 
to that hardship and tribulation as any one of us; but who 
has met and overcome that hardship and that tribulation 
by reason of a spiritual health and might, by reason of a 
forcefulness of prayer, a vigor of faith in his own soul, that 
were more than sufficient to resist them, and triumph over 
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them, and re-establish in his soul their own ordered rule 
of peace,—their own simple cadences of quietness and 
serenity. . 

When Alexander the Great, on his triumphant progress 
through Asia Minor, came to the proud city of Tyre, 
he found the gates barred, and the massive walls lined with 
defiant citizens who trusted to the impregnability of their 
island fortress and shouted their taunts at him. Accord- 
ingly, he built his famous causeway and drew up his batter- 
ing rams and his archery towers, and in the course of a 
seven months’ siege the city fell, and Alexander the Great 
butchered the citizens or sold them into slavery or ex- 
patriated them, as his imperial fancy dictated. But when 
Alexander approached the little city of Jerusalem, with his 
heart full of prejudice, and threatening against it a similar 
visitation of carnage and ruin, his reception was far different. 
A procession of white-robed priests met him as he drew 
near, and escorted him with chanted psalms and every 
mark of dignified courtesy through the wide-open gates of 
the city and into the inner courts of the beautiful marble 
temple. The heart of the emperor was strangely moved. 
His senses were soothed by the dignity and the ceremony 
he saw about him,—by the beauty of the temple and the 
fervor of its ritual. His awe was aroused by the eternal 
silence of the Holy of Holies. All thought of destroying 
the city departed from him. He extended to it his royal 
favor and protection. He bought a little incense and 
himself offered a sacrifice upon the Golden Altar. He who 
had come a victor, thinking to massacre and destroy, 
turned and went away vanquished, leaving Jerusalem, as 
its name implies, the city of peace. He himself had been 
overcome by the wondrous peace of its sanctuary. 

When our Alexanders of confusion project their devastat- 
ing march within the confines of our spiritual territory, 
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we may find ourselves equipped with two methods of escap- 
ing the dire fate with which they menace us. One is the 
method of outward protection, of artificial immunity, 
exemplified in the massive walls and battlements of the 
defiant city of Tyre. The other is the method of inner 
resourcefulness, exemplified in the open gates and the all- 
compelling peace of the sanctuary on Mount Zion. The 
one method is based upon the theory of exemption from 
life’s tribulation. The other method is based upon the 
theory of assimilation of life’s tribulation. The one method 
says to the forces of confusion: You shall not enter here. 
You shall not work your devastation within this peaceful 
enclosure. I bid you defiance. The other method says: 
Enter if you must. The gates are open, the walls are 
unmanned, the towers are empty, the streets await your 
tread. Enter, for you can do no harm. Nay, there is 
that within which will more than match your evil intent. 
You shall note the beauty of the temple; you shall stand 
shamed and trembling in the silence of the Holy Place; you 
shall place your little offering of homage before the Golden 
Shrine of peace; and you shall turn and depart, vanquished 
instead of victorious. 

How curious it is to see these two methods appearing 
and reappearing in almost every conceivable phase or aspect 
of this mortal strife of ours. We might have seen the two 
methods of warfare represented upon the bloody sands of the 
Roman Colosseum sixteen centuries ago: the method of 
outward protection, typified in the heavy-armed gladiator, 
with his casque and greaves and coat of mail; the method 
of inner resourcefulness, typified in the naked and agile 
net-man, with his trident and his net. We find the two 
theories in biology: the one is the theory of the crustacean, 
who wears his skeleton in the shape of an impenetrable 
shell upon the outside of his body, and who dwells in fancied 
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security within the protection of that external shell; the 
other is the theory of the vertebrate, who wears his skeleton 
within him, and who trusts to his inner forces of repair,— 
who puts his faith, so to speak, in the resiliency of his own 
spiritual backbone. We find them in naval warfare: the 
one is the theory of the impenetrable armor-plate against 
which the enemies’ broadsides strike harmlessly; and the 
other is the theory of the torpedo boat which, in spite of 
bombs and projectiles, carries its dread burden of destruction 
into the enemies’ fleet. We find them in the practice of 
medicine: the one is the theory of the antiseptic treatment, 
which declares that no fatal germ must be allowed to enter 
the patient’s system; the other is the theory of the obsonic 
treatment, which says that a healthy constitution is the 
best germicide, and that, so long as the patient’s vitality is 
maintained at the proper level, any death-dealing germs 
that enter will be amply taken care of. We find them in 
the great civic problem that is facing us to-day: the one is 
the theory of restricted immigration, which says that these 
swarthy hordes of unreconstructed foreigners, with their 
alien standards of living, their babel of tongues, and their 
unformed notions of citizenship, should not be allowed to 
invade our fair young republic to disturb our institutions 
and to interrupt the process of an intrinsic national develop- 
ment; the other is the theory of the open door, which asserts 
that, so long as our national institutions are really sound 
and our national ideals are really pure, no amount of immi- 
gration will ever do us anything but good, for that we shall 
assimilate them,—inform them with our ideals, and educate 
them to our hopes and methods,—and find in them, at last, 
an untold wealth of good citizenship. 

In short, we find those two methods of procedure in all 
the spiritual history of our race,—the method of outward 
protection against life’s tribulation and confusion, and 
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the method of inner resourcefulness against life’s tribulation 
and confusion. The one is the theory of monasticism,— 
the theory of Benedict and Anthony, the theory of the 
anchorite and the recluse, who withdraws himself from the 
world and enters the undisturbed seclusion of his cell, 
there to cultivate the peace and the serenity of a Christlike 
simplicity. The other is the theory of the philosopher 
and the scientist, the explorer and the adventurer, Plato 
and Isaac Newton, Galileo and Paracelsus,—the theory 
which asserts that there must be a co-ordinating principle 
in this world; there must be an underlying order, a cosmic 
purpose, an eternal hopefulness penetrating all the diversi- 
fied and mutually hostile parts and features of our multi- 
farious human strife; and that the secret of a man’s peace 
and spiritual simplicity consists in his laying hold, with 
the groping fingers of faith, upon that cosmic purpose, that 
divine hope, that elemental love, and contemplating the 
multitudinous dissonances of this mortal life from the 
peace and serenity of that celestial point of view. 

Each theory has, of course, its proper function and its 
undeniable advantage. The one is intended for souls who 
are conscious of their own weakness, and who are therefore 
fain to protect their weakness from all attack and intru- 
sion; the other theory is for souls who are conscious of their 
strength, and who, in the consciousness of that spiritual 
strength and resourcefulness, can safely dispense with pro- 
tection, and can cope with life’s allurement, threat, and 
passion upon an equal footing, and subdue it. Each 
theory finds its representation in the systematic religions of 
the world. In the pathos and the wistfulness of heathenism 
we may discover that confession of spiritual weakness, of 
philosophical feebleness and timidity, which seeks to escape 
from the hungry facts of life by hiding frantically behind 
its superstition and its vain idolatry. But in the inde- 
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structible simplicity of the heart of Christ, in the undisturbed 
serenity of his inner conversation, we may hear the chant 
of the strong man, the noble anthem of the free. He stands 
full and square in the mid-current of life, and yet he towers 
head and shoulders above. He stoops to all the tasks and 
tragedies of life, its tribulation and its discord; and yet he 
has within him a working philosophy, a thought of God, 
a consciousness of the Father, which accepts and includes 
all the snarling facts of experience, which assimilates them 
and controls them, and leaves him their master and their 
king. ‘Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 
The words are burdened with the peace and calm of a spiritual 
majesty. 

There is the simplicity that was in Christ. A working 
philosophy of life, a quick and vital thought of God, a 
momentary contact between his soul and the soul of Eternal 
Wisdom and Eternal Love. We may as well confess that 
we need that secret, that Christlike simplicity of thought 
and prayer. It is not safe these days to be a spiritual crus- 
tacean. It is not possible to find a shell that shall be thick 
enough and strong enough to protect us from the onslaught 
of life’s discord and confusion. Our only salvation consists 
in being spiritual vertebrates. There never was a time 
when this world needed its Christ so much as it does to-day, 
—to teach us the power of trust, to show us the resources 
of faith, to impart unto us the secret of his simplicity, the 
order and the peacefulness of the heart that is fixed upon 
God. Without that power, we are lost indeed. We are 
doomed to drift like derelicts upon a stormy sea, the sport 
of every billow, the plaything of every local current. But 
with that power, with that Christlike trust, that well of 
water within springing up unto eternal life, we are given at 
once a direction and a propelling force. We can ride the 
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billows safely. We can let the onslaughts come, and can 
control them and rise superior to them as fast as they come. 

We say truly that a man must be equipped for the labors 
of life. He must have good health and an education, a 
gracious personality and a true ambition. All well enough, 
and very undeniable. But for the life that we are asked to 
live to-day, the first item in a man’s equipment is a ground 
plan of spiritual conviction,—an adequate working philos- 
ophy, through which he can correlate his life to the life of 
mankind and the purpose of God, and by means of which 
he can arrange and classify the bewildering forces of ex- 
perience each in its proper place of relative importance 
in that ground plan. That is the message of Christianity 
for us. We need it, every one of us. We need to think 
more of God,—to think more of his loving wisdom, his con- 
stant purpose, his patient hope. We need to dwell with him 
more closely,—to think of our lives as parts of his life, and 
our efforts as servants of his plan, and our little hopes 
as harbingers of his triumph. Words cannot express the 
strength and the resource that the soul derives from that 
companionship. It is revealed to us in the simplicity of 
Christ’s heart, in the peace and serenity of all great and 
noble souls. For there is nothing but that companionship 
of the soul with its God that can change the ashes of our 
worldly discord and confusion into the beauty of the spirit’s 
peace, or that can take from us this patched and tattered 
mantle of earthly heaviness, and clothe us instead in the 
simple garments of praise. 
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THE SUPREME TEST. 


Text: ‘Who knoweth whether thou art not come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this?’—EsTuer iv. 14 

Ir was during that period of Jewish history known as the 
Babylonian Captivity that a large colony of expatriated 
Jews were dwelling in the Babylonian city of Shushan. 
Although they were in a technical sense captives, yet their 
captivity was mitigated by a generous amount of freedom, 
and even of privilege. They were allowed in a general 
way to live after the devices of their own hearts, worshipping 
their own Jehovah, praying in their own synagogues, con- 
ducting their business enterprises without let or hindrance, 
and laying aside their accumulations of gold. It was a 
captivity in name only. In fact, their Babylonian masters 
treated them with, if anything, more consideration than 
they showed to their own native-born subjects. Not the 
least of their boasts was the remarkable fact that the fa- 
vorite wife of Ahasuerus, the king, was a beautiful Jewish 
maiden,—Esther. 

Thus things were gliding along quietly and smoothly in 
the Babylonian city of Shushan until suddenly trouble 
arose through personal jealousy. For reasons of his own 
the king’s prime minister took a bitter grudge against the 
Jews. In those days of simple barbarity a bitter grudge 
rankling in the heart of an influential man meant whole- 
sale disaster. The prime minister, for no reason but to 
satisfy his personal spite, wheedled the careless monarch 
into promulgating a royal edict which stated that upon a 
certain date every Jew in Shushan should be massacred. 
Imagine the terror that convulsed the city. In place of 
the secure peace and prosperity which they had enjoyed, 
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the Jews were brought face to face with impending destruc- 
tion. Through the jealousy of a single unscrupulous man 
their pleasant captivity suddenly assumed a most sinister 
aspect. What could save them from this peril? Whither 
might they turn for deliverance? One of their number, 
Mordecai, hits upon a happy expedient. Is not the king’s 
favorite wife a Jewish maiden? Esther, the beautiful 
orphan, born of Jewish parents, is she not the fairest and 
most favored of all the royal queens? Here is their de- 
liverance. Esther must exert her charms to cajole the 
careless monarch into revoking his terrible edict. 

A secret interview is arranged between Esther, the queen, 
and Mordecai, the Jew. The case is put before her. The 
Jews are in dire peril. Upon a certain date every mem- 
ber of that captive race is to be massacred. Her duty is 
made plain to her. She must be their deliverer. She is 
their only hope in this crisis. Esther very naturally shrinks 
from the task, for the etiquette of that barbarous court 
demands that no queen shall seek the presence of her lord 
unbidden. It is a life-and-death matter for Esther to 
approach the sovereign. She explains the difficulty to 
Mordecai. Should she seek audience with the king un- 
bidden, she must surely be put to death, unless an impulse 
of mercy should seize the capricious monarch, and he 
should see fit to pardon her temerity. Mordecai is asking 
her, in short, to risk her life. But Mordecai returns her 
a stern answer. ‘Your life? What do I care for your life? 
The life of every Jew in Shushan is in your hands now. 
The life of every man, woman, and child, depends upon 
your heroism and your integrity. This is your chance for 
service. All your beauty and all your charm and all your 
honor will not save you from lasting ignominy if you deny 
this chance of service. ‘This is your supreme test; and who 
knoweth whether thou art not come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this? If fortune has given you any influ- 
ence in this world, if fate has given you any advantage in 
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this world, now is the time to use it. If nature has be- 
stowed upon you any patriotism, any courage, any power, 
any consecration, now is your time to show it forth. Beware 
how you ignore this opportunity of service; for, Esther, 
Queen of Shushan, this is your supreme test.” 

Thus did Mordecai speak, boldly and frankly, to the 
queen, and his words fell upon fruitful ground. For 
Esther went back to her palace, and, as we may discover 
from reading her charming story, she took her life in her 
hands and sought audience with her royal master, and pro- 
cured from him a deliverance for her countrymen. Once 
each year the Jews of every land celebrate their feast of 
Purim. The Book of Esther is read in every school and 
synagogue, and the grateful congregations utter their 
undiminished praise for the simple Jewish maiden who 
bravely survived her supreme test, and became a saviour 
unto her people. 

In a large way the judgments of the human heart are 
faultless. The complaint is often made, and made with 
some semblance of justice, that we are living a pitifully 
artificial life——that the real things of life are submerged 
under a sorry mass of superficial prejudices and ephemeral 
vanities. Our criteria of conduct are all askew. Our 
standards of excellence are all grown crooked and warped. 
We condemn a man for ridiculous little slips and lapses of 
speech or dress. We applaud a man for unimportant little 
airs and graces and courtesies of conduct and bearing. We 
continually engross the petty little amenities of custom 
and convention into an absurd importance, and as con- 
tinually we ignore the real virtues of his soul; we glide 
carelessly over the real vices of his heart. 

There is doubtless truth in the complaint,—no more now 
perhaps than at any other time in all the history of human 
intercourse, for there always has been some ground for the 
complaint that a man’s real nature goes unrecognized, while 
his superficial ways and habits come in for an undue pro- 
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portion of praise or censure. We always have formed, 
and presumably we always will form, our conceptions of 
men and women by the polish of their shoes and the fit 
of their clothes, and the inflections of their speech and the 
sound of their laughter. 

But these judgments of ours, like the observations on 
which they are based, are shallow and ephemeral. Their 
durability is small, and their weight is negligible. There 
is vested in the human heart that instinct of sweet reason- 
ableness and fair play which leads us to judge a man per- 
manently by his real character and by his real worth. 
In a large way the judgments of the human heart are true 
and faultless. For, as year after year of acquaintance and 
companionship rolls by, the outer veneer of a man’s presence 
and a man’s little habits is rubbed transparent, and the 
real grain of his nature is revealed. We see the man as he 
really is, the inner workings of his soul, how he faces life, 
how he meets his tasks, how he bears his burdens, how he 
survives the supreme test; and in response to those revela- 
tions our judgment is pronounced, and it is seldom unfair. 

There, after all is said and done, is the final analysis of 
a man’s manliness. How does he meet his supreme test? 
Other considerations fade and dwindle in comparison with 
that question. He may be gracious, learned, winning, 
eloquent, philanthropic, handsome, and pious. Or he may 
be awkward, silent, ungainly, ill at ease, obstinate, churlish, 
and plain. But these things count for nothing at all in the 
sweep of time. How does he meet his supreme test? There 
is the analysis that reveals the man permanently. We 
may like him, honor him, enjoy his conversation, laugh 
at his stories, and seek his further acquaintance. Or we 
may sneer at him, ignore him, pity him, apologize for his 
bearing. But these things are shallow and local. Our 
lasting respect is neither grounded upon these things nor 
is our lasting censure provoked by these things. The real 
question is one that far transcends them in importance. 
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How does this man meet his supreme test? And by the 
answer to that question, in spite of the polish on his shoes 
or the set of his neck-tie, in spite of bearing and manner 
and habit and speech, that man stands or falls for all time. 

It is one of the tragedies of the human soul that a life 
of promise and ability, a life of influence and honor, may 
be permanently ruined by ten minutes of cowardice or 
selfishness. King Belshazzar holds a feast. Surrounded 
by courtiers, favorites, dancing girls, and adoring guests, 
he gives a feast in his palace. Suddenly the merriment 
is strangely interrupted. Peals of laughter are changed in 
the twinkling of an eye to cries of panic. Sweet voices 
raised in song are turned to shrieks of fright. The whole 
gorgeous scene of barbaric splendor is touched by magic 
into a chaotic uproar of confusion and dismay, for there 
upon the wall, opposite the monarch’s golden throne, flashes 
into view an awful portent. Four fatal words writ forth 
in letters of flame, Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin. Thou 
art weighed in the balance, and found wanting. 

King Belshazzar’s feast is only allegorical, and his ex- 
perience is nothing but a symbol. But how true, how 
tragically true to life, has that symbol been! A man may 
live his life in peace and diligence, moving easily among 
his fellow-men, accepting their friendship and their benevo- 
lences, doing his work well, meeting his obligations efficiently, 
filling his station with credit, and even with glory, so that 
all men look upon him with pride and point to him with 
satisfaction. But suddenly comes the test,—some tempta- 
tion that demands every ounce of his integrity, some stern 
duty that claims every drop of self-devotion, some heavy 
sorrow that needs all his fortitude and all his patience and 
all his faith; the supreme test of his life which calls out 
every bit of manliness there is in him; the great oppor- 
tunity by which he may show the stuff he is made of. All 
his past years have been but the training for this moment. 
Ten minutes of weakness now, ten minutes of selfishness 
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or cowardice, and behold the lovely music of his life is 
thrown into a jangling discord. The handwriting flames 
out upon the wall: This is thy supreme test; this is thy 
balance. Thou art weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting. Thy life is ruined; thy future is involved in 
a gloom of shame and disgrace. 

“But,” cries the poor wrecked soul in an agony of con- 
trition, ‘““does my past life count for nothing? Even if I 
have yielded to my great temptation, here are a hundred 
temptations in my past that I have successfully put aside. 
Do they count for nothing? Even if I have denied my 
crowning opportunity, here are a hundred lesser oppor- 
tunities that I have seized and developed. Shall they 
not be reckoned in my favor? Even though I have balked 
at my supreme test, here are a score of minor tests in my 
former days that I have passed with honor. Do they get 
me no credit?” ‘Not so,” says the mystic voice, “these 
former temptations and opportunities of yours were but 
the preparation for your supreme test. This is your su- 
preme test. Who knoweth whether thou art not come 
to the kingdom for just such a time as this? Of what avail, 
then, is all your training and your preparation, if you deny 
the kingdom your service when your pre-eminent turn 
comes? This was thy balance. This it was that thou wert 
sent for and prepared for and trained for. Now thou 
art weighed, and found wanting.” 

There is no tragedy of the soul so pitiable as that failure 
to endure the supreme test. Here is an admiral in our navy 
who began his career as a midshipmite at the age of twelve. 
For fifty years of peace he served faithfully and well. 
Finally, the supreme test came, and for six hours that hero 
hung lashed to the rigging of his flag-ship, directing the 
movements of his squadron in actual warfare. Fifty years 
of training for six hours of actual fighting! Fifty years of 
preparation for six hours of supreme test! We give him 
our adulation. But suppose he had failed at that test. 
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Suppose, when the guns began to bellow, he had skulked 
in his cabin, trembling with fear. Would we be inclined 
to palliate his present failure with recollections of his 
previous years of faithful service? Would we not say as 
Mordecai said to Esther: ‘It was for this very purpose that 
you were sent and trained and prepared; and now the dis- 
grace of your failure is retroactive. Your shame creeps 
backwards, and darkens your whole life’? ? Would we not 
feel justified in forgetting his minor fidelities of the past 
in view of this dismal failure at the supreme test of his 
career? 

The students in our technical schools are put through a 
most luminous experiment in their shops. A bar of steel 
is clamped between two pairs of jaws in a testing machine. 
The belt is run on, and, slowly as the hands of a watch, the 
jaws begin to creep apart. The tension at every instant 
upon that bar of steel is indicated in pounds and ounces. 
Slowly the jaws creep asunder. The bar begins to smoke 
and scale. The indicator gives a tension of ten or fifteen 
or perhaps twenty thousand pounds. Suddenly there 
comes a sharp crack. The bar is broken between the jaws. 
And the students, reading the indicator, say that they have 
ascertained the “breaking point” of that bar of steel. It 
is so many thousand pounds. 

May we not discover in this experiment another parable? 
It would seem that men and women have their moral and 
spiritual breaking points,—points at which they can endure 
not another ounce of moral or spiritual tension, but must 
yield. The tragic part of it all is this——once let a man or 
woman betray to the world their moral or spiritual break- 
ing point, and forthwith the world loses faith in that man 
or woman. 

Here is poor Peter, the most pitiable figure in all the 
band of the disciples. His Master loved him and trusted 
him. He in turn vowed his eternal allegiance and loyalty. 
He promised to follow his Master to the utmost extremity. 
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But in the cold, cheerless light of that terrible morning 
which was destined to witness the sublimest tragedy of all 
history there came Peter’s crowning opportunity. As 
he was warming his hands over the fire in the court-yard 
of the high-priest’s house, a little maid heard his Galilean 
speech, and charged him boldly with being a friend and a 
companion of this Nazarene. Here was Peter’s chance to 
make good his eager promises, to share his Master’s fate, 
to glorify his obscure life side by side with his Master 
upon the cross. It was poor Peter’s supreme test. How 
did Peter meet that supreme test? “I tell you,” said 
Peter, “I know not the man.” Five little words that 
exposed Peter’s breaking point. Five little words that 
cast a gloomy pall of shame over his whole life. Well 
may he go out and weep bitterly, not only for a loving 
Master disappointed, but also for his own manhood dis- 
honored. It is a hard struggle for Peter to cure that break- 
ing point. Even to this day our conception of Peter is 
usually the mental picture of a poor, abject coward who 
denied his own best friend. And at best it is only after a 
long life of devoted service in the missionary field, a life 
of manifold perils and hardships, a life that finds its cul- 
mination in hanging head downwards upon a martyr’s 
cross, that Peter succeeds in healing his breaking point 
and cleansing away the stigma of those five cruel words 
by which he failed in his supreme test. Fate is not so kind 
to all her children as she was to Peter in giving him a second 
trial. 

Here, then, is the menace that haunts the life of every 
thoughtful, conscientious man or woman,—a menace that 
hangs overhead like the dread sword of Damocles, sus- 
pended by a hair, never entirely lost to sight, never quite 
forgotten. This very next hour of existence may bring to 
pass, all unsuspected, the supreme test of life. It may 
discover the breaking point in your integrity and in mine. 
It may present the balance in which our lives are to be 
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weighed and stamped for all time, either good or ill. It may 
suddenly offer us that fateful combination of circumstances 
’ which demands of us all our integrity, all our faith, all our 
heroism, all our strength. Esther was fortunate in that 
she knew when her crowning opportunity was at hand. 
She could recognize it, and gather herself together to meet 
it. For the most of us that foreknowledge is withheld. 
We cannot know the pregnancy of these very moments 
that are slipping by. 

The thought is a constant warning to every sober-minded 
man; a skeleton at every feast, reminding him of the 
serious things of this world. He asks himself in all humble 
gravity: Who knoweth whether this may not be the hour, 
who knoweth whether this may not be just the moment, 
for which I was sent into the kingdom? Who knoweth 
whether this next occasion may not be fraught with life- 
long possibilities for me?—my manhood glorified or tar- 
nished, my beloved ones gratified or shamed, my God 
served or disappointed? Perhaps it all hinges upon my 
action this very afternoon. I may be upon the very 
threshold of my supreme test. 

It is a most sobering thought. For we may be well 
assured that the supreme test will come, the crowning 
opportunity, the maximum crisis. No life so meagre and 
humble but what has it. It does not come often,—thrice, 
it may be; twice, perhaps; once, anyway,—once to every 
life. Once when the manhood that is in him is put to the 
proof, and tried by the trial of fire. Every life has its 
harvest, when the trials and trainings of many years must 
give up their yield. The harvest may be garnered in six 
short hours, as in the case of the admiral, or the harvest 
may be blighted and ruined in five little words, as in the 
case of Simon Peter. But the harvest comes. 

It comes to the scholar in his quiet library, poring over 
ponderous tomes and cogitating wondrous philosophies. 
It tumbles the volume out of his hand, and says to him: 
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“This you believe, and this you have discovered? Well 
and good. The time is at hand. Rise, and speak. Show 
forth the courage of your conviction. Expose these hid- 
eous errors. Puncture these bloated fallacies. Face this 
danger and this ridicule. I am your supreme test.” 

It comes to the soldier in his barracks, cleaning his rifle 
and conning his manual of arms. It whips him to his feet, 
and says: ‘‘You have drilled and marched and practised 
and swaggered? Well and good. ‘And now the angry 
bullets come a-pecking through the dust.’ Stand and 
fight. I am your supreme test.” 

It comes to the prodigal in his foolishness and debauchery, 
‘his money spent and his light companions fled, feeding his 
swine, in hunger and rags. It smites the oath from his lips 
and says: “Have you sinned and suffered? Are you filled 
with remorse and self-disgust? Have you learned the 
pitiable folly of your ways? Well and good. I bring you 
now your chance to be a man. Now, in your filth and 
rags, I offer you your great™ opportunity to show your 
courage and your native worth. Arise, pick up your 
burden of shame. Trudge manfully back to your old 
father, and throw yourself at his feet. I am your supreme 
test.” 

It comes to humble men and women, living monotonous, 
routine lives, obscured by the heavy mantle of mediocrity 
that enfolds the most of us. It comes even to us, and 
says: “My children, have you lived your quiet, unfamed 
lives in something of peace, with something of credit? 
Have you done your daily work these many years, and 
tasted your simple joys, and made your quiet friendships, 
and prayed your humble prayers, and servéd your myste- 
rious God in such ways as you have found? It is well. I 
bring you here my spiritual opportunity, disguised. I bring 
you here a piece of unapplauded self-denial; I bring you 
here a heavy obligation; I bring you a common disappoint- 
ment; I bring you an ordinary sorrow. It is your greatest 
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task. The love that you have won, the strength that you 
have developed, the faith that you have found, the prayers 
that you have prayed,—you will need them all now. Arise, 
and play the man. Iam the crisis in your life, your chance 
to establish and glorify your manhood and your integrity 
and your Christ-likeness. I am the balance in which you 
are to be weighed. I am your supreme test.” 

It comes to all of us at least once,—the opportunity to 
glorify our manhood, the supreme test by which our souls 
may be tried and proved. And, ah, we say, if only we might 
know when that moment comes! If only we might be 
gifted with the insight which can recognize that oppor- 
tunity. We have this handsome habit of looking for our 
opportunity, searching for our supreme test, so that we 
may seize it and fulfil it without fail. But it may be in 
any hour, in any moment. While we are peering anxiously 
ahead with distant gaze, the supreme moment glides into 
the present, and passes away unnoticed and unfulfilled. 
While we are scanning the clouds of heaven for our great 
opportunity, behold, the opportunity crouches, imploring 
at our feet unheeded. 

There is but one way to live this life acceptably,—with 
hourly vigilance, with minute and momentary fidelity, 
counting no task too small for our entire faithfulness, 
holding no burden too insignificant for our loving and 
entire loyalty. The words of Jesus come to mind with 
luminous insistence: ‘Ye know not the day nor the hour 
when the bridegroom cometh. Watch, therefore, and 
pray.” These little moments that we idly squander, 
these times of forgetfulness and spiritual relaxation that 
we so blithely waste-—who knows what far-flung potency 
lies hidden in their tiny bulk? 


“One moment’s toil to thee denied 
Stands all Eternity’s offence.” 


Beware how we deny that single moment! A life of unre- 
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laxed fidelity, a life of unremitting effort, a life of hourly 
vigilance and momentary care,—such must be the resolu- 
tion of him who would glorify his manhood and prove 
his soul. 

For our life is compacted of little moments, and no man 
can say which of those moments are fraught with signifi- 
cance for us and which are barren. But out of that life of 
little things faithfully done, out of that life of fleeting 
moments watchfully lived, there meets us the bridegroom 
Opportunity, fulfilled and satisfied. Upon that. life there 
dawns the Supreme Test, safely passed and proved. “Who 
knoweth whether thou art not sent to the kingdom for 
such a time as this!” 
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THE TEST OF FAITH. 


EccLEsIASsTEs xii. 1.—‘‘When thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 
them.”’ 

Wuen Saint Patrick was a little boy, he lived with his 
parents in a small village on the west coast of Scotland. 
He was active and able-bodied, fond of outdoor life, and full 
of romantic notions of adventure and chivalry. His mother 
used to annoy him unspeakably by insisting that he should 
learn scriptural passages, and that he should listen while 
she endeavored to instill into his vigorous young mind the 
elements of Christian knowledge. 

This training in the rudiments of Christianity young 
Patrick suffered with scant patience. It was all quite 
foreign to his tastes. It ran quite counter to the natural 
flow of his exuberant thoughts. His interests were alto- 
gether directed to the wild free life of the senses—to race 
through the heather, to explore a distant headland, to bask 
in the sunshine while the screaming gulls wheeled over his 
head, to watch for pirates and marauders, to hear tales of 
daring and of hardihood. It was a real hardship to have 
to spend a certain portion of each day conning some utterly 
meaningless passage from the Bible, or repeating by rote 
some utterly meaningless prayer. Nothing but his boyish 
love for his mother could have constrained him to submit 
to this uncongenial discipline. 

But one stormy night, while the wind and rain howled 
without, and the roar of the breakers filled the air with 
incessant clamor, the boy was seated in a sheep tender’s 
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hut listening to stories of peril and hardihood such as he 
loved, when the door was burst in and a gang of pirates 
rushed upon the unsuspecting company. The shepherds 
were overpowered and slain. The young lad, Patrick, was 
bound and carried off through the rain to the dragon-boats 
waiting in the cove. Despite the storm, the pirates put to 
sea, and in course of time reached the northern shore of 
Ireland, where Patrick was sold as a slave to a wealthy 
Irish homesteader, and was set to tending swine. 

For six years Patrick’s spirit underwent a rather drastic 
discipline. At first there was grief, homesickness, and 
despair; then there came a furious resentment, a blind rage 
against his fate; then there came a period of tender recollec- 
tion. He thought of his home, his occupations, his mother. 
In his present wretchedness everything pertaining to his 
former life seemed hallowed with an especial charm and 
beauty. He used to amuse himself by repeating to the 
swine about him the scripture passages, the psalms, and 
parables and prayers which his mother had made him 
learn, much against his will, while he was in his father’s 
house. Strange to say, these passages, which before had 
been so distasteful to him, returned to his memory now 
with an entirely new meaning, and an entirely new interest. 
They seemed to fit his case—they seemed to meet his own 
present experience, and answer to his own actual need. 
There was the parable of the Prodigal Son. He had neither 
known nor cared to know what it meant, or what it taught. 
But now there was a point to the story which caught his 
attention. Here he was, himself a stranger in a far country, 
himself in dire misery of mind and body, cold and hungry 
and surrounded by swine. Now the parable was almost a 
bit of his own personal history, and it suddenly glowed with 
an intelligibility which he had never before detected in it. 

This was true of all the lessons that he had learned to 
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please his mother. They had meant nothing to him then 
save a piece of drudgery done to please one he loved. But 
now, as he recalled them, they suddenly became eloquent. 
They voiced his own need. They answered his own ques- 
tion. They spoke his own prayers. They articulated his 
own spiritual sorrows and cravings. They taught him 
patience and courage and hope, because they opened his 
eyes to the fact that he was in no wise unique in his sorrows, 
but that hundreds and thousands of other men had passed 
through just such experiences of loneliness and grief as his, 
and had found their way out through quiet faith and prayer- 
ful fortitude. 

And so, thanks to his mother’s teachings, teachings which 
had been thus tragically enlightened unto his understand- 
ing by his own experience, Patrick taught himself—there 
among the swine—the power and the resource of a true 
Christian faith. And when the moment of escape came, 
he left the land of his captivity fully resolved to return to 
it, after due preparation, as a Christian missionary. This 
resolution he faithfully carried out, and when he died he 
had accomplished that which in after years caused him to 
be known and remembered as Saint Patrick, the Founder of 
Christianity in Ireland, revered and loved of all true Irish 
hearts down to the present day. Few stories can equal his 
for pathos and nobility. He had learned that his sufferings 
were only the sufferings of the world, and that in his 
miseries he had the fellowship of an unseen cloud of wit- 
nesses. He had learned the generosity of transmuting his 
own grief and hardship into blessings for a whole country 
side. Such a life we can all honor, and in such a saint-hood 
we can all concur. 

Saint Patrick passed through one experience which has 
especial meaning for us just now, and from which we 
ought to derive something that shall help us to be patient 
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in our trust and brave in our hope. He had labored under 
the impression that his disaster was unique in the annals 
of human tragedy; that his affliction was of a degree that 
rendered it peculiar to himself; that no one else had ever 
been called upon to endure the quality of suffering that he 
had to endure. He might have quoted that frantic sen- 
tence from the Lamentations of Jeremiah where the ruined 
city of Jerusalem sits amidst her desolation and asks, ‘Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by? behold, and see if there 
be any sorrow like unto my sorrow.” And the revelation 
came to him as he sat in his rags and pondered the scripture 
texts which faithful memory brought back to him, that the 
world had seen plenty of sorrow like unto his sorrow; that 
he was in no sense unique or peculiar or isolated in his 
suffering, but that human hearts in hundreds and thou- 
sands had endured just the extremes that he was endur- 
ing, had asked just the frenzied questions that he was asking, 
and had shed just the scalding tears of despair and fright 
that he was shedding—and, what was more, that they had 
found the way out. It was no solitary path of trial that 
he was treading for the first time. Human feet had pressed 
that path before him and had safely emerged at the last. 
That revelation wrought a profound change in his posture. 
His own tragedy was of a piece with human tragedy, and 
what human hearts had suffered and endured in the past, 
he could suffer and endure. And what human hearts had 
overcome in the past, he could overcome. This was his 
baptism into that vast undefined fellowship of faith and 
of fortitude which has existed in the world ever since the 
beginning of history. He would make himself a worthy 
member of that fellowship as others had done before him. 
We frequently declare these days that we are witnessing 
scenes of violence and upheaval such as the world has never 
witnessed before; that we are facing a crisis in our civiliza- 
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tion the like of which has never been known; and that our 
Christianity is being put to a test, and our faith is being tried, 
and our whole modern life is enduring a menace, which is all 
in all unparalleled in human history. We declare that the 
past has no gauge wherewith to measure or compute this 
present, that all signs fail in the presence of this actual con- 
dition, and that all history stands aghast before our modern 
horror and confesses herself impotent to comprehend it— 
impotent to offer counsel or theory wherewith to deal with it. 

Only in the most superficial sense is that true. Catas- 
trophes come upon us in two dimensions. There is the di- 
mension of mere quantity, of extent, of magnitude. And 
there is the far more important dimension of quality, of 
kind, of intensity. In all probability the world is more 
densely populated to-day than ever before in its history. 
Our cities are larger and more numerous. Our armies are 
larger. Perhaps more men are actually engaged in one of 
our modern battles than in those of ancient days. Every 
issue that comes up for our consideration these days calcu- 
lates a greater number of actual antagonists and protagonists. 
The mass of humanity actually involved in our enterprises, 
on one side and the other, is doubtless greater. In the 
dimension of mere quantity it may very well be that the 
present catastrophe surpasses all historical precedent, and 
stands unique in human history. And yet that is its super- 
ficial dimension. And if it is superficial it is unimportant. 

On the other hand, when we contemplate these present 
times in their dimension of quality, we see at once, unless we 
are absolutely indifferent to the facts of history, that there 
is nothing unique about them. Human civilization has 
undergone catastrophes many times before this of a kind 
equally searching, of an intensity equally drastic, of a 
quality equally profound. Many times before this has our 
Christianity faced an issue equally momentous, and a crisis 
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equally ominous. Many times before this have Christian 
faith and fortitude been submitted to a test equally exact- 
ing, and have nobly survived. Western civilization hung in 
the balance while the Greeks fought back the Persians at 
Marathon. Christianity trembled in the scales while Christ 
prayed for strength in the Garden of Gethsemane. It was a 
dark day for religion and culture when Alaric captured 
Rome in the year 410. And Christian hearts were brought 
to the lowest levels of despair during the seventh and eighth 
centuries while the Mohammedans gradually invaded and 
subjugated Syria, and Asia Minor, and Northern Africa, 
and Spain, and Southern France, and bade fair to encircle 
the Christian world and effectually crush it out of existence 
when they were checked in the nick of time by Charles 
Martel on the plains of Tours. 

True, we are going through deep waters now, but human- 
ity has been through waters just as deep not once only, but 
many times in the past. True, our faith in the things of 
God is being subjected to a tremendous strain just now. 
But man’s faith has been subjected to just as great a strain, 
not once only, but many, many times in the past. 

We have a handsome way of reading history as though 
it were an entertaining story. We are diverted by the story, 
even fascinated by it. But we find it difficult to feel the 
reality of it or to reproduce in our sympathies the searching 
emotions of anguish or despair or fear or high resolve which 
past history no less than present history has contained. As 
soon as an event has become historic and has receded so 
far into the background that none of that generation are 
left to tell the tale from personal experience, it seems to 
lose its reality. It becomes a mere shadow from which the 
substance of feeling, the juices of passion and emotion, have 
evaporated. Edward Gibbon is only one among many 
who have called attention to that habit in human hearts— 
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the habit of over-emphasizing the importance of the pres- 
ent, and of overlooking the importance of the past. It 
is the exceptional man who can read history in such deeply 
sympathetic ways as to reproduce not alone the form of 
past events, but also the flavor, the emotion, the feeling, 
the spiritual reaction, the heart’s response of those past 
events. If we could do that,—if we could read history as a 
record not only of human actions, but also of human feelings; 
not only an account of men and women who did things, 
but also of men and women who loved and hated, and 
feared and hoped, and suffered and rejoiced, and wept 
and prayed in their day and generation just as ardently 
and intensely as we to-day love and hope and suffer and 
pray,—it might serve to give us a rectifying sense of kin- 
ship with the past. 

With that sense of kinship we should be able to see that 
the tragedy which has darkened our times, and which ap- 
pears to us so appalling as to be unique, is not unique at all, 
but is of a piece with all human tragedy from the beginning 
of time; that the waters through which we are passing are 
no deeper than the waters through which humanity has re- 
peatedly passed; and that the faith which is so strained and 
heavily burdened to-day is no more heavily burdened than 
the faith of many a valiant soul in the past, who, while his 
world was falling to pieces about his ears, clung to his trust 
in God and endured, clean to the victorious end. 

It is not my purpose to belittle the significance of present 
times. That noone cando. All I want to do is to remind 
you that in this our time of spiritual need we have a tre- 
mendous resource in the thought of what humanity has 
been through in the past, of what disappointments it has 
bravely witnessed, of what profound upheavals it has 
nobly and patiently endured, of what terrible trials of its 
faith and trust it has triumphantly survived. There is a 
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great reassurance in that thought. If only we allowed our- 
selves to see it, we are bound into a fellowship of sympathy 
with the past that is potent to strengthen and uphold us. 
The world has been through before what it is going through 
to-day. The faith of human hearts has often and often with- 
stood a strain as great as the strain to-day—and what the 
world has done, the world can do; what human spirits have 
endured, human spirits can endure; what human faith has vic- 
toriously survived, human faith can again victoriously survive. 

In the coming of the dark days, when with Ecclesiastes 
we say, ‘‘I have no pleasure in them,” this thought touches us 
with rebuke and with quickening vigor. Other generations 
have also known the days when they said, “I have no 
pleasure in them.” Other hearts have been bowed under 
this precise burden of grief and doubt and terror. But there 
has been manifested over and over again a quality of re- 
silience, of elasticity, of fibre and tenacity in human spirits 
that has brought them through their darkened days in 
triumph; and that quality its still in human nature, and 
will still enable the human spirit to survive in safety. What 
man has endured, man can endure. 

It may be that we have lived a partial sort of life— 
partial in that it has been for fifty years a life of peace and 
prosperity. Our lines have fallen for us in pleasant places— 
we are just beginning to appreciate how pleasant they have 
been, and how richly we have been blessed. We have been 
spared, many of us, any personal acquaintance with life’s 
tragedy and dread. The sterner aspect has not been pre- 
sented to us, and to that extent it has been a partial ex- 
perience. But now that our turn has come, now that our 
hopes and fears are aroused and our spirits are embattled 
just as thoroughly as though our armies were this moment 
actually in the field, we are in a position to receive much the 
same sort of a revelation that came to Saint Patrick in his 
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misery. Our past years of unappreciated prosperity, and 
of uncomprehended blessedness, suddenly glow forth in 
their true value—they were precious beyond all conception, 
they were years of preparation and of training, they were 
years during which our foundations of faith were quietly 
laid and our plastic souls were bent all unwittingly into the 
position of trust and prayer. We have been unconsciously 
taught to remember our Creator in the days of our spiritual 
youth and plasticity. In a very real sense that has been 
our fortune. 

But that period cannot last forever, either for nations or 
for individual souls. The day of trial is bound to come 
sooner or later—the day of trial and darkness and the test- 
ing of our fibre, in the which we say, “I have no pleasure in 
them.” It came to Patrick, and it comes to all, with its 
bright revelations and its exacting demands. It has come 
to us, to our hearts at least if not to our hands. J am the 
day of the reckoning, it says. I am here to make proof of 
the quality of your faith. Is it only a pose or is it real? 
Is it nothing but a sham, or is it genuine? Is it an easy 
spiritual luxury, which you may renounce at the first inti- 
mation of disaster, or is it an Ingrown necessity of your 
soul? This is the time to show it at its real value. Now 
that your turn has come, will you take your stand in that 
vast sympathizing brotherhood of valiant human souls in all 
the past, and suffer trustfully like them, and endure patiently 
like them, and hold fast your integrity in loyal and dauntless 
confidence unto God like them—or will you give the he to 
all your fair pretensions, and show yourself a shallow, piti- 
able, pragmatic, opportunist of a Christian, who will pray to 
God so long as the wind holds fair, but will renounce him with 
curses as soon as the weather changes? That is a stern 
question; but to a great many of us it is precisely the 
question which these times are asking of our hearts. 
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And the thought comes to us with something of surprise 
that it was precisely for such a time as this that the faith 
was originally given us. As Paul suggests somewhere, faith 
has no especial significance in the day of prosperity and 
ease. Faith is like a sword. In times of peace it lies 
unused in its scabbard. It is meant for times of danger and 
strife. There is a good deal of that same weapon quality 
about faith. The foolish warrior who carries his sword 
throughout months of marching and drilling, and throws 
it away as soon as the enemy comes in sight, arouses our 
ridicule. We say he has discarded his weapon just when 
he most needs it. It does seem sometimes as though we 
had quite misunderstood the function of faith. We had 
looked upon it as a sort of a prophylactic charm, a preventive, 
that will somehow keep away the tragedy. In olden times 
there was the belief that evil spirits were afraid of the cross— 
and many a tormented anchorite has banished Satan from 
his cell simply by thrusting the crucifix at him. But that 
is an overdoing of the symbol. The cross does not keep 
away the evil spirit. It helps the soul to overcome the evil 
spirit. Faith is not a charm to keep away the tragedy of 
life. It is a weapon to help the soul to overcome the tragedy 
of life. When the enemy appears, it is no time to throw 
away faith as though it were a worthless charm. That is 
the time to use faith in overcoming the tragedy. 

This is the moment not to throw away the sword of 
the spirit, but to use the sword of the spirit. This is the 
time not to renounce our faith, but to exercise our faith, 
employ it, and depend upon it, and conquer with it. Every 
situation in our religious experience has its parallel in the 
experience of Christ, and our Christianity is only his spir- 
itual experience imperfectly repeated in our own hearts. 
Faith as manifested in his life is our highest model of faith, 
and that faith of his was of a hardy and genuine kind which 
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came to his aid the very moments when he needed it most. 
It was no charm against life’s austerities. It was some- 
thing truer than that—a surrendering of himself to the 
sacred will of God, an identifying of his hopes and wishes in 
trustful, exultant, childlike confidence, with the hopes and 
wishes of his heavenly Father, with the result that, how- 
ever the world might hurt him, however it might reject and 
ridicule and scourge and crucify him, his soul was still full 
of melody and his heart leaped with ineffable joy because 
his Father’s purpose had been faithfully carried out, and 
his Father’s wish had been obeyed. That was his overcoming 
of the world, and that was the example of faith which 
he has left to his followers. 

Many a humble soul has walked in his footsteps, and has 
attained to that level of faith, and has trodden the tortuous 
path of earthly suffering and hardship upheld to the last 
by that faith. This is our opportunity to join that brother- 
hood, to show ourselves real disciples of our Master, and to 
give our Christianity its seal of genuineness by - faring 
steadily forth through the spiritual doubt and darkness of 
these days in the undaunted courage, in the unwavering in- 
tegrity, in the undisturbed tranquillity of our faith. 
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UNPROFITABLE SERVANTS. 


Luxe xvil. 10.—“ We are unprofitable servants; we have done that 
which it was our duty to do.” 


Iris a harsh little parable that Jesus here gives his disciples, 
and one that has, first of all, a depressing effect upon us. 
Doubtless it had the same effect upon the disciples when 
they first heard it. They came to their Master for praise, 
and they met with a rebuff. They came expecting thanks, 
and they received a rebuke. We can almost see their faces 
fall as the story is told to them. And in fact our sympathy 
goes out to them. It goes out to the poor unthanked hired 
servant, who had spent his day in hard physical labor, who 
had spent his evening in faithful attendance upon his master, 
and who then, instead of receiving his master’s approval, was 
sent wearily to bed with the information that he need not 
plume himself, he need not take credit to himself, or expect 
to be thanked, for that his master owed him no gratitude. 
He had simply done what he had been hired to do. Poor 
fellow. His master’s contention was technically unassailable. 

But was fidelity so common a commodity in that favored 
land of Palestine that it aroused no gratitude? Was the 
faithful discharge of even an undeniable duty so common a 
sight that it need awaken no appreciation from employer 
to servant? If so, it speaks wonderfully well for industrial 
conditions in that country. 

We are not so fortunate. We have a way of expecting 
that when we finish our day’s work we shall receive not only 
our pay, but a word or two of simple thanks thrown in; 
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just a little appreciation to sweeten the wage, and send us 
home to sleep the sleep of an easy conscience, and bring us 
to the next day’s labor with a certain zest which no amount 
of mere wages will procure. 

It is not hard to imagine that the disciples argued in much 
the same fashion. Gratitude costs nothing, and sometimes 
means a great deal. They were obliged to confess that as 
hand-servants of God they were doing no more than was 
their bare and unadorned duty; no more than God had the 
right to expect of them. And yet they rather looked to 
God for some little gratuity in the way of appreciation and 
approval just to ensure good feeling, and promote mutual 
satisfaction. Not so with Christ, however. The Master 
owed them nothing. They might be sure of a rebuke if 
they shirked any portion of the task; but as for being com- 
mended just because they performed the task,—no such 
thing. 

It would seem that ordinary fidelity to a legitimate and 
recognized duty was a very tawdry virtue in the eyes of 
Christ. It was the merest commonplace. It was to be 
taken for granted. ‘‘God makes nothing out of you,” he 
might retort. ‘‘He gives you this task, as it is right that 
he should. He exacts so much labor, so much performance 
from you, as he has a perfect right to do. He repays you 
generously for your toil. And then when you have dis- 
charged your part, he is in no way the gainer. You are still 
unprofitable servants to him, for you have only done that 
which it was your simple duty to do, and no more.” 

The words of Christ are not to be lightly criticised, or 
lightly condemned. So keen was his analysis of human 
motives that it will never do to treat his utterances care- 
lessly. Some profound truth is sure to be lurking behind 
the strangest of his teachings, and some illuminating thought 
or conviction is sure to lie at the source of the most puzzling 
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of his words. He is the world’s great religious teacher and 
guide, whose precepts amply repay our careful study, and 
whose judgments on men and things spring from fountains 
of ineffable sweetness and purity, if only we may come at 
them. 

It will not do for us to forget that there existed an appall- 
ing difference between Christ’s ideal of the relations between 
God and man and the ideal which he found prevalent among 
his countrymen of the relations between God and man. 
Christ thought of God and man as living towards each other, 
potentially if not in fact, in relations of warm, tender, vital- 
izing intimacy, as father and son, bound each to the other 
by holiest ties of love and pride, the one guiding, directing, 
supporting, and forgiving; the other depending, trusting, 
loving, and striving to love more,—in very truth, a holy 
relation, one so sweet and safe, one so joyous and beautiful, 
that the wonder is that our weary world has not long since 
given over its feverish doubts and haunting misgivings, its 
boasted search for truth and enlightenment, and resigned 
itself gladly to the lasting thraldom of that gentle and all- 
sufficient dogma, ‘“‘God is my Father; I am his son.” 

This was the burden of Christ’s thought, and this the re- 
frain constantly repeated throughout his teaching. It is a 
wonderfully searching conception withal. Once let it grasp 
the heart of man, as it grasped the heart of Christ, and we 
may witness a strange transformation at once. All doubts 
disappear before that conception of God. All perplexities 
unravel. As Isaiah said, ‘‘The crooked places are made 
straight, and the rough places smooth.’ Dead tissues of 
the soul are galvanized into new vigor; vagrant interests 
are summoned home; restless hopes and pointless cravings 
are recalled, and are marshalled forth under the most excel- 
lent tyranny of a filial purpose. Griefs find their answer, 
and disappointments their reconciliation. Weaknesses are 
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strangely repaired, and the dark void of loneliness is peopled 
with mighty companionships; and the soul of man steps 
forth into a vigor and a joy that beggar all description. He 
is taken into the freedom of the sons of God. He is Christ’s 
brother. He has said, as Christ said: “I am in the Father, 
and the Fatherinme. The Father and Iareone. And what 
the Father loves, with all my heart I love. And what the 
Father hopes, with all my strength I hope. And what the 
Father purposes to accomplish, with all my might and en- 
thusiasm I seek to accomplish. My Father points the task 
he has allotted unto my hands, and forthwith I rush to do. 
I consider neither comfort nor safety. I count neither 
shillings nor pence. I reckon neither moments nor hours. 
I rush to do, and I spend myself in doing; and I find myself, 
and I glorify myself in the accomplishment, because it is 
the task my Father has given me.’ That was Christ’s 
ideal of the relation between God and man. It was in that 
relation that he himself dwelt. It was to that relation that 
he invited his hearers. 

Some people would maintain that there was in him a cer- 
tain dignity of place, by virtue of which he thought of himself 
as aloof from ordinary man, enjoying something of God’s 
favor which was essentially denied to all but himself; con- 
sidering himself, not in fact only, but in nature and essence 
something unique and unapproachable. Well might we 
tremble in sympathy with such men before the awful in- 
dignation with which such an assertion would be received 
by Christ himself! Suffice it for us that any such dignity of 
estate is impossible for him who really occupies that ideal 
relation with God the Heavenly Father. He who is in 
truth one with the Father cannot be exclusive, for any such 
exclusiveness is contrary to the nature of the Father, and if 
it be contrary to the nature of the Father, it is impossible 
for the Son. 
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Christ’s ideal of sonship to God can have naught that is 
unique or exclusive about it. It exists for all. The invi- 
tation is open to every soul, of every time and place. The 
Father is knocking not alone at Christ’s heart, but at every 
heart, seeking entrance, and urging that tenderest of all 
self-invitations, “Open unto me, that I may come in and 
sup with thee, and thou with me.” 

No one taught this more clearly or emphatically than 
Christ himself. ‘‘The Father and I are one, to be sure. 
But as I am, so may you be also. In the Father’s name I do 
great works, to be sure. But greater works than these 
shall ye do in the Father’s name.”’ All he had or enjoyed 
Christ offered, nay, urged upon his fellow-men. His ideal 
of relationship to God, the blessed gift of sonship, which 
filled his darkest night with myriad stars, he freely and 
passionately besought his friends to enjoy with him. So 
great in his generosity, so innocent of the least trace of 
jealousy,—“‘Come,”’ he says, ‘“‘come and share with me 
my intimacy with the Father. Know him as I know him. 
Love him as I do, and be loved even as I am loved.” Per- 
haps it is no wonder that the world has deified such a 
generous and loving nature as his. 

The world has a way of deifying that which it cannot 
quite comprehend. That which is not human, argues the 
world, must be of God. The love of Christ for his fellow- 
beings, the pride of Christ in his fellow-beings, the confidence 
of Christ in the inborn possibilities of human nobility and 
God-likeness,—these things the world could not recognize 
as human. They must therefore be of God, and Christ 
must be God incarnate. The logic is so simple. 

But, O heavy inference! how does it belittle the world’s 
understanding of its own human self, that it could not 
recognize in its own human breast the latent spark of Christ’s 
love and pride and generous confidence! Let us hope the 
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centuries have brought a deeper and a clearer sight, a better 
self-knowledge. At all events, it would seem that only 
as the world increases in that Christ-like love and pride for 
humanity, can it begin to understand the heart of the Master. 
And with that glimmering understanding comes a faint 
appreciation of the injustice it has done him in this matter 
of deification. The world, newly awakened to something 
of Christ’s love and pride, begins to see that Christ does 
not want to be deified. He does not want to be set apart 
from his human estate. It is counter to all his hopes and 
wishes to be exempted from the limitations of his beloved 
humanity, pushed out of the brotherhood of God’s creatures, 
whose hidden graces he so ardently sought to discover, and 
whose bright destiny he devoted himself to fulfill. It is 
only in so far as all his fellow-mortals can live as he lived 
that his life has any beauty or any worth in his own eyes. 
It is only in so far as the last least wretched immigrant, 
escaping from the brutal bondage of Old World serfdom, 
can some day arise and enter his ideal of intimacy and 
sonship with the Father, that that ideal of sonship possesses 
any value or significance in his own eyes. It is not for my 
sake, he says, it is for their sakes that I sanctify myself; in 
the hope and love and confidence that some day they, through 
my precept and example, will sanctify themselves even as 
I have done. 

Each year we are coming to understand him better. 
Some day the revelation will be perfect: the man who lived 
with God; the man who valued that blessed intimacy with 
God only in so far as it made it more possible for others to 
live in the same intimacy with God; the Son of God, who 
rejoiced in his sonship only because he could thus teach 
others the road to sonship. 

Here then was Christ’s ideal of the relation between God 
and man; intimate sonship; collaboration; love; support; 
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dependence; unity of purpose and hope, at all times, in all 
events and occasions. It is never interrupted. He lives 
and moves and breathes in that rare atmosphere. Think 
of him like that. 

And then, if it is possible, think of the tawdry, earth- 
bound ideal of the relation between God and man which 
existed in the land of Palestine, and which Christ found 
over and over again in his discussions with Rabbi and 
Pharisee. It was an ideal which declared that the relation 
between God and man was simply a relation of barren justice; 
an armed neutrality, so to speak, between heaven and 
earth. God on the one hand, static, eternal, omnipotent; 
man on the other hand, sullenly acknowledging God’s 
sovereignty, and sullenly obedient to the divine law; but 
otherwise, each party strictly minding his own business, 
and conducting all exchanges on the line of a hard, brittle, 
loveless justice, wherein one hundred cents made a dollar, 
and twelve hours constituted a working day. When God 
commanded, it became the part of wisdom for man to obey. 
But it was obedience under compulsion; faithful, to be sure, 
but businesslike and exact. The Jew found no worth in 
the work of supererogation. It never occurred to him, in 
his dry formalism, to meet God a little more than half way, 
or to anticipate a divine behest. While he might be faith- 
ful, yet there was a certain scrupulous precision about his 
service that robbed it of all beauty. It smacked of the 
trial balance and the ledger. He did what was his duty. 
To do less would be to incur the Divine wrath. To do more 
would be but to waste his time. 

Is it any marvel that to a man of Christ’s filial and eager 
generosity this kind of service appeared sterile and profit- 
less? Is it any wonder that with his ideal of the relation 
which should exist between God and man, he told his hearers 
that their nicely calculated service, their precise obedience, 
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could have no thanks from God? What a chasm yawned 
between these two ideals of service! All the difference be- 
tween the slave who cringes under the overseer’s lash, and 
the freeborn, the son, the heir to the divine estate, in whose 
heart is the initial purpose, who not only knows the method, 
but shares the desire of God, and who needs neither the 
command nor the lash, but who sees the task himself and 
rushes to do. And something of God’s own pride of artisan- 
ship is throbbing in his veins, and something of God’s own 
song of achievement is singing in his heart. And it makes 
no difference what pains, obstacles, perils, or disasters he 
may encounter. Men may laugh and mock. They may 
ridicule his words and malign his motives,—nay, they may 
scourge him with cords, and crown him with thorns and nail 
him to their silly cross, but they cannot kill that pride, nor 
quiet that song. ‘‘The Father and I are one.” The pean 
rings out in triumph over all the dissonances of life’s details, 
and that triumph is beyond the reach of this world’s vexa- 
tions. There is God’s profitable servant; the Son in whom 
he was well pleased: not working for God, but working with 
God, step for step and hand in hand, in utter unison of 
purpose and in perfect sympathy of desire. 

It is not without contrition that we take his lesson to 
ourselves. For his condemnation of unprofitable servants 
fits us uncomfortably well, and his gospel of freedom and 
his ideal of sonship are for us to heed. Even as the olden- 
time Pharisees, we approach the task of life in a grudging 
spirit, careful to do no more than our barren duty, and 
scrupulous to give no more than is explicitly required. 

Consider now,, with how little real spontaneity do we 
serve the God whom we profess to worship! It is our first 
care to be respectable in the eyes of our fellow-mortals. 
Having established and maintained a reputation for re- 
spectability we count ourselves free to come and go as we 
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choose. We have discharged our duty to God. We have 
observed the ten commandments, and the unwritten laws 
of our social usage, and our manners are faultless, and our 
conduct is irreproachable. And so, having paid this tithe 
to religion and ordinary decency, we are forsooth freed from 
further obligation. We may do as we choose. Our time 
and strength are our own. So far so good. 

But how much real virtue does our so-called respectability 
represent? How much self-sacrifice does it entail? At 
the cost of what spiritual travail is it secured? How great 
a moral effort has it caused us? In fact, there are hundreds 
of people about us who have come into their respectability 
by inheritance, and who would find it infinitely harder to 
commit a good round sin than they now find it to live their 
respectable lives. Decency is their natural condition. So 
far from representing any outlay of real moral effort, their 
fair speech and seemly conduct are instinctive, morally 
colorless, void of effort and spiritual significance. Fortunate 
souls, you say. By all means, yes, so far as it goes. But 
shall we therefore expect God to be grateful for such a 
service? Shall we expect God to find profit in such a living? 

And when we have trimmed and measured our conduct 
to the accepted standards of conservative usage and conven- 
tion, teaching our lips to say the polite word and training 
our hands to perform the courteous deed, in all due con- 
sideration of our neighbors’ rights and privileges, faithfully 
fulfilling the pattern of ordinary manhood and gentleman- 
liness which wins common acceptance among us, shall we 
then count ourselves profitable unto God and fit for fellow- 
ship with Christ? So might the Pharisees whom Christ - 
rebuked. And his rebuke lies heavy upon us. ‘We are 
unprofitable servants. We have done that which it was 
our duty to do.” 

Whereby, we are led to observe that mere decency does 
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not make a Christian: that a barren fidelity does not make 
a Son of God: that a precise discharge of duty does not con- 
stitute a profitable servant. Nay, if we read the tale aright, 
the voice of Christ comes to us across the ages making a 
far greater demand upon us. “My brothers and sisters, God 
does not want your respectability, nor your faultless con- 
duct, nor your polite speech, nor yet your social justice and 
your enlightened institutions. God wants you; your hand 
in his hand; your heart beating in unison with his great 
heart; your purpose allied to his purpose; your every in- 
terest, hope, love, and desire attuned to his eternal dominion. 
The Father is waiting to be one with you even as he was 
one with me, waiting to fill your lives with the peace and the 
joy and the radiance of his intimacy and his collaboration, 
even as he filled mine. Thus alone shall you make your- 
selves profitable servants unto God, by giving his great 
waiting spirit an outlet and an expression in your little lives.” 

Is it impossible for us to make ourselves profitable ser- 
vants? There is no life so stilted or circumscribed but 
holds its opportunity. Some in great ways, and some in 
small, but all in one way or another may enter that partner- 
ship with God. For one it contains a pressing task, for 
another a promised pleasure. For one it contains a heavy 
disappointment, or a bitter loss, or a cruel failure, for another 
the ceaseless routine of drudgery. For one it promises the 
dull monotony of loneliness, for another the sharpness of 
grief and sorrow. How shall we live this diversified morrow 
as profitable servants? It needs but to get the grace of 
Christ into our souls, and the fragrance of his joy and his 
- trust and his eager sonship into our hearts, realizing that the 
Father, for some sufficient reason of his own, would have us 
do this heavy task or bear this cruel grief or endure this dull 
loneliness, and behold, our opportunity is at hand and our 
service becomes profitable. The Father seeketh expression 
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of himself through the children, and the children become 
profitable unto the Father by manifesting his purpose and 
hope and his triumph in all the changing events and situa- 
tions of their daily lives. 

Live this morrow, therefore, not as though you must live 
it, but as though you wanted to live it, because God needs 
that you should live it. Bear this cross of daily pains, not 
as though you could not escape from it, but as though it 
were given you to bear by one whom it is your pride and 
your joy to help. Bear it as you know Christ would have 
borne it. And find your joy in the consciousness that you 
are doing that which your Heavenly Father needs to have 
you do, for some distant reason of his own. And take your 
satisfaction, deeper and sweeter than any present pain, in 
the knowlege that you are a profitable servant. 
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THE UNRECORDED TEACHING OF JESUS 


Text: “Love much; Fear not; Only believe” 


Those are haunting words. They are also provocative 
words. They are haunting because they are incomplete. 
What is it we are to love much, or fear not, or only 
believe? All the verbs are transitive; they all call for 
predicates. But no predicates are given; just love much; 
fear not; only believe. Monday’s child is fair of face. 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace. Wednesday’s child is 
loving and giving. Again, there is no predicate; but we 
know what it means. When Jesus spoke about loving 
much all he meant was: be Wednesday’s child. Belong 
in that temperamental pigeonhole, naturally ardent, 
friendly. Let the tentacle with which you first grope 
and explore your way through the mazes of life be the 
tentacle of love. Be that kind of a personality, always 
ready to make a friendship on the slightest provocation. 


We have known such people; we remember them with 
gratitude. So when Jesus says, by obvious implication, 
that it is good to be that sort of person; the world will 
always make allowances for a person of that type; many 
sins are forgiven to such a person, — he has our com- 
plete agreement. And the same goes for people who 
are pre-eminently optimistic, and for people who are 
pre-eminently trustful. It is definitely good to have such 
people in our world, and the more the better. They do 
not wait for the world to deserve their love, or their 
trust, or their optimism; they offer their love and trust 
and optimism first, and let the world deserve it after- 
wards. That is their instinctive method and manner of 
approach to the entire experience of living. 


All this reminds us that Jesus had a habit of using 
such transitive verbs intransitively. We can think of 
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other instances of that grammatical solecism. It seems at 
first rather reckless, because in all three cases it is the 
predicate that determines whether the action is good or 
bad, right or wrong, wise or foolish. It is good to love, 
if you love the right thing; it is good to fear not if what 
you fear not is harmless; it is good to believe if what 
you believe is true. Everything depends on the predicate. 
How could Jesus dare to omit them? The ecclesiastical 
court that gave Christopher Columbus their third degree, 
were churchmen of the staunchest faith; they believed 
with all their might. Splendid, so far as it goes. But when 
we go a little further and find that what they believed 
was that the earth is flat, it rather spoils it all. Their 
act of faith becomes an absurdity. 


But Jesus is never troubled by such scrupulous pedan- 
tries. Love much, he says, fear not, only believe. If ye 
have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall remove 
mountains. If ye love much many sins will be forgiven 
you. In all this we are permitted to find a hidden com- 
pliment. He was perfectly sure that those who heard 
him would know what he was driving at, and could 
be trusted to supply the elision and put in the right 
ptedicate themselves. For what he meant, of course, is 
that the important thing is not what you do, but what 
you are. How many people there are all about us who 
always say and do the right thing, and always love 
and believe the right thing; but they never win our 
confidence, and never attract our friendship. Some in- 
tuition warns us that they are either hypocrites or 
sycophants. Their fair words and irreproachable man- 
ners are nothing but sheep’s clothing, for to be seen of 
men. Inwardly they are ravening wolves. And somehow 
they seem to be unable to deceive us. Instinctively we give 
them a wide berth. 


For just as the light of the whole body is the eye, 
so the fountainhead of the whole life is the heart. And 
just as your eye, if it be single, will fill your whole 
body with light, so that even other people can see the 
glow, so, if your heart be full of friendliness and con- 
fidence and courage, it will fill your whole life with 
kind words and right deeds and a valiant spirit. There- 
fore begin at the beginning. The outward details of con- 
duct: what to love, what to believe, what to fear not, 
are not the beginning. Something else comes first. The 
verb is more important than the predicate. Before we 
can walk with a friend, we have got to be able to walk. 
Before we can love the right things we have got to be 
able to love. Before we can believe true things, we must 
have the ability to believe. And before we can laugh 
off imaginary dangers we must cultivate the quality of 
fearlessness. The first thing is to nourish those abilities 
in our hearts. Make the heart a fountainhead of friend- 
liness and confidence and courage, and then we shall 
probably find that we are giving those qualities their 
right expression as automatically as the good tree bears 
good fruit. First things should come first; and in the 
case of man, who prides himself on his character, the 
first thing is to be that kind of a man, friendly, con- 
fident, and brave. The rest will be, not exactly easy, 
but simple. 


We have a clear intuition, what we call a hunch, that 
this was a very prominent detail in the total effect of 
Jesus upon the human hearts about him. We may search 
in vain for the actual words through which this teach- 
ing was conveyed, but we know that spoken words are 
not the only medium through which teachings are com- 
municated. There is the whole example of his life, the 
actions that speak louder than words, the whole field 
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of unworded impression, the smile of friendliness, the 
inflections of his voice, the trifling acts of helpfulness, the 
changing expression of his face, the glint of his eyes; our 
hunch tells us that the greater part of his influence was 
registered upon people, not through his recorded words, 
but through these unrecorded means of communication. 


Futhermore, our hunch is clear and strong that fore- 
most in his teaching, was the reminder that this world 
is always trying to be what we believe it is and expect 
it to be. What Paul says about himself is truer of the 
world than it is of Paul: all things to all men, an 
adaptable world ready to take its cue from us and 
be what we have prepared ourselves to find it. Thetre- 
fore we cannot resist the intuition that one of these 
unrecorded teachings of Jesus was the recommendation 
that they meet the world with the right set of expecta- 
tions: a smile of friendliness on their faces, a solid core 
of confidence in their hearts, and a glow of optimism 
in their spirits. Then, of course, some of them will be 
disappointed. In spite of their expectations the world 
will show itself to them a-hostile, treacherous and gloomy 
place. But the world, for some reason, will do its best 
to avoid the embarrassment of disappointing you, Jesus 
seems to say; somehow or other it feels the attraction 
of good as much as you do; and if you will love much 
and fear not and only believe, if you will make those 
the persistent habit of all your deportment in your traf- 
fic with the world, verily, you shall have your reward: 
the world will be to you the friendly, reliable, and promis- 
ing place you expect it to be. Remember that you are 
the magnet; your mercy, your righteousness, and your 
purity will attract the mercy and the righteousness and 
the purity that are in the world. Your friendliness and 
your trust and your courage will summon the latent 
friendliness and reliability and courage hidden away in 
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this vast rag-bag of spiritual properties which is this 
world, and bring them to the surface to constitute the 
complexion of this world for you. It all lies with you. 
Laurel crowns cleave to deserts, and power to him who 
power exerts. Therefore, never drift, like the aimless 
chip borne along by the current of events. Be purposeful 
and positive; have an end in view, the best one you can 
think of. Take the initiative and seek that end. If the 
current of events is sweeping you toward that end, be 
thankful and make the most of that favoring trend. If 
the current is against you, fight all the harder, and you 
will summon to your aid unsuspected auxiliaries waiting 
for your companionship. Never harbor doubts and mis- 
givings; never flounder into that slough of despond. 
Cultivate an impregnable confidence in this world, in 
this life. Tell yourself that this world is just as authen- 
tic a part of God’s creation as Jupiter, Saturn, or Mars; 
that God’s spirit, and God’s purpose, and God’s power 
are just as much in this world as they are in the seven 
stars and Orion. And again, never be afraid; never 
shrink from labor; never cringe from pain. You are 
surrounded by danger and hardship, it may be; never 
let them overcome you. Let them rather be your stimu- 
lant and incentive, a gauntlet thrown at your feet daring 
you to pick it up. Never hesitate. Pick it up. What is 
there to fear? There is plenty to fear, but don’t fear it. 
Pick up the gauntlet and shake it in their leering faces. 
Your courage will awaken the courage of a thousand at 
your side and ten thousand at your right hand, who have 
only been waiting for some one to dare first and lead the 
way. It is not a new way, it is only more of the same 
way, the same way that humanity has trod for all these 
tragic generations. 


Humanity’s basic task is to learn, and there is but one 
way to learn: trial and error; experiment and failure. 
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Human life is only the principle of life in its experi- 
mental stage. Humanity’s fate is to make mistakes, and. 
learn from each one. Man is the great mistake-maker. 
It is a long hard road he must travel, for his destination, 
the Truth, lies far ahead of him, a pleasant mountain 
valley hidden beyond the ranges. Being what he is, a mere 
man, he wants to reach it tomorrow or the next day, and 
without making any mistake. But many tomorrows 
must pass before he reaches it; and unless he has the 
courage to make those mistakes he will never reach 
it. Therefore courage; make your mistakes; learn the 
lesson; pick up the pieces; and with undaunted courage 
go on to the next mistake. So, by this process of elimina- 
tion, learning first what not to do, turning then to a 
new theory that may prove less mistaken, man is creeping 
on constantly nearer to that pleasant mountain valley. 


What does man need in the way of spiritual equip- 
ment for this task? He needs an inexhaustible enthu- 
siasm for life, in its perfection, in its abundance. He 
needs an impregnable confidence that such a life awaits 
him; he will not be disappointed; he needs a courageous 
optimism to sustain him every step of the journey and 
carry him through to the shining end. 


Yes indeed, that is all very nice; rather splendid, in 
fact. But what right have we to say that Jesus of Naza- 
reth ever taught that particular theory of human prog- 
ress, or that particular spiritual equipment for the task 
of living? Well, we have these six momentous little 
words, each one hard and brilliant as a jewel, and all 
of them taken right from his mouth: Love much; fear 
not; only believe. Yes, true enough. But what right 
have we to choose six words out of his utterances, and 
wrench them out of their context, and re-arrange them 
as his formula for the right spiritual equipment with 
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which to attack the problem of life? We can apply 
another test, a sort of before-and-after test, to show 
that just such a formula as this was the prominent 
feature of his unspoken teaching. We can take a glimpse 
of his hearers before he appeared, another glimpse after 
his death. And if there is any difference, we can say with 
much justice, that his influence is accountable for that 
difference. 


Before he came to them, what were his beloved 
common people like? We have his own testimony: they 
were cumbered with countless practical even sordid con- 
cerns. Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled by 
many things. They were sick with anxiety over food 
and clothing: Take no thought for the morrow, what 
ye shall eat, what ye shall drink, wherewithal ye shall 
be clothed. They were forgotten, untaught, ignored: 
the harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 
They were aimless, bewildered, despised: When he saw 
the multitude he was moved with compassion on them 
because they fainted and were scattered abroad as sheep 
having no shepherd. The impression we get is repeat- 
edly corroborated. The Jews had no conception of what 
we call social service; they left their common people to 
their own fate, full of terror, suspicion, anxiety, no 
sense of cohesion or common interest, afraid of life— 
of the world— their fellowmen, no ray of hope. We 
meet that condition on every hand. 


By contrast we can turn to the Book of Acts and get 
a glimpse of those same common people five years later, 
just after Jesus had ended his labors in the somber glory 
of the cross. We can follow Peter just as he is released 
from Prison by his angelic apparition, and hurries 
through the deserted streets of Jerusalem to the house 
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of Mary the mother of John Mark. That house was 
the meeting-place of the followers of Jesus, and the 
only place in the city Peter could call his home. He 
knew that a company of friends would be gathered there 
to pray for him. His very first welcome is revealing. He 
knocks on the door and the maid Rhoda wants to know 
who is there. He tells her who he is, and the poor little 
scatterbrain is thrown into such a dither of excitement, 
that “for joy she opened not the door,” but rushed 
back into the house crying: It’s Peter, it’s Peter. How- 
ever someone else opens the door, and we can slip in 
behind Peter and witness his reception. It will have to 
be a very thick skin that can resist the impressions of 
that room: the air of friendliness and rejoicing, mutual 
confidence and unity, songs of praise and prayers of 
gratitude, and over all a sort of all pervading glow, a 
radiance of promise and happiness. What a contrast to 
our first glimpse. What a difference from the gloom, 
the anxiety, the neglect, the despair that Jesus first 
found in these same people. There is but one explana- 
tion for that difference: Jesus himself. Not only by 
spoken words, but far more by his own example and 
his own spirit he had completely changed the spiritual 
polarity of those humble hearts from negative to posi- 
tive, from dark to light, from doubt to confidence, 
from fear to serene trust. And if we want to say that 
here was the greatest service that Jesus has done for 
our world, right here in this inarticulate but unmistak- 
able spirit of friendliness and confidence and courage, 
no one can contradict us. 


One of our best beloved writers twenty-five years ago 
published a little book. It is one of those beatific books 
that you don’t have to read, because the entire purport 
of the book is contained in its title. All we have to read 
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is the title: “The Lost Radiance of the Christian Re- 
ligion.” In the days of its beginning Christianity en- 
veloped itself in a radiance which it communicated to 
all hearts. Thanks to that radiance it spread like wild- 
fire throughout the Roman Empire, especially the 
humbler classes, slaves, laborers and soldiers. It came 
to them as such a blessed relief, such a novelty, such a 
happy surprise. It said to them: If you hate your fellow- 
man of course he will hate you. But he is no more hate- 
ful than you are. It is just as easy to love him as to 
hate him, and a great deal more fun. Your neighbor is 
no more treacherous than you are; you have just as 
good grounds for trusting him as he has for trusting 
you. Try it and see how much safer it makes you feel. 
Tomorrow is no more menacing than yesterday. Some- 
how you got through yesterday; surely, it is just as 
easy to trust each unknown morrow as to dread it, and 
a great deal more comfortable. The world of human 
hearts is doing everything in its power to meet your ex- 
pectations. Come to the world with a set of worthy 
expectations, love much, fear not, only believe, and the 
world will do all it can to be worthy of your expecta- 
tions. Try it. It may work. So the world tried it, and 
entered upon the greatest discovery of history. It did 
work. Christianity wore that shining vesture of radiance 
for four or five centuries, until human forgetfulness 
reduced it to the vanishing point. 


Can we recapture that radiance? The Dear Lord 
knows we need it desperately right now. And if so, 
how? If we could only dip our Christianity, like a gar- 
ment, into some fountain of perpetual youth it might 
stay young, a fresh forever-first invitation to life’s full 
board, a daily surprise. But there is no such fountain. 
Our Christianity is more like a silver pitcher: it gets 
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oxidized and tarnished, and loses its lustre. If only we 
could find some silver polish that would clean it up so 
that it would stay clean and give off its radiance. But 
the silversmith tells us: You don’t need any silver polish. 
If you will use your pitcher constantly, every day, three 
times a day, it will stay cleaner and brighter than any 
silver polish can make it. Ah yes; happy thought. We 
can try that method on our Christianity. It is the best, 
the only thing we can do. We can use it constantly, 
every day; “love much, fear not, only believe,” every 
day, a hundred times a day. The radiance will come 
back to it, and never again disappear. 
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CAN WE LOVE GOD WITHOUT 
KNOWING IT? 


Mark 12, 28: “Which is the first commandment?” 


Like most of the questions the Scribes and Pharisees 
asked Jesus, this one was tricky. Had it been asked of 
any one but Jesus it would have been foolish. The 
Scribe knew perfectly well what the answer would be. 
Every Jewish boy, as soon as he outgrew his baby talk, 
had to begin and commit to memory the answer to 
this very question: Which is the first commandment in 
the Law? It is found in the fourth verse of the sixth 
chapter of Deuteronomy. It is called the Shema, and 
Shema is a Hebrew word meaning “hear” or “listen.” 
The Shema is the Hear: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord; and thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might.” That was the accepted, undeviating, 
universal, and only possible answer to the Scribe’s 
question. And every Jew from the moment he could 
stammer the words with his baby lips, on to the day 
when the power of speech was lost in the throes of 
death, had that answer ready on the tip of his tongue. 
For the scribe to ask such a question as that was like 
asking an American school boy: who was the Father 
of his country. 


Why, then, did the scribe waste the time and breath 
to ask the question of Jesus? Being a scribe, he wanted 
to discredit Jesus with the common people who heard 
him so gladly. So he asked this question hoping that 
Jesus would give a different answer. That would be 
the end of Jesus. Any man who had the temerity to 
substitute another answer for the proper one would at 
once stigmatize himself as a heretic, a blasphemer, and 
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an outcast from Israel. The meanest swineherd among 
the Gadarenes would turn from such a man in fear and 
loathing. But Jesus disappointed the scribe, for two rea- 
sons. First, he saw the trick in the question. Second, 
because to him, to every fibre of his being, to every nerve 
in his soul, the Shema was the right answer. Other 
Jews might give that right answer through force of 
habit, as an automatic reflex, through unconscious co- 
ordination. You press the button, we'll do the rest. 
Jesus gave that answer with burning eyes and quivering 
lips. With every ounce of his honesty he meant it. The 
first, foremost, fundamental, and all-inclusive com- 
mandment of the Law for him, was precisely that: thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy might. 


We often complain that the path of discipleship to 
Jesus would be far more possible for us if only there 
was less difference between his estate and ours. His life 
was simple, close to earth and earthly matters, laid down 
in manageable dimensions, one step at a time. Give us 
this day our daily bread; we will make our application 
for tomorrow’s bread when tomorrow comes. Take no 
thought for the morrow; the morrow will worry over 
its own troubles. Our life is so hopelessly complex; 
tangled up with a hundred other lives. We can seldom 
make a clear-cut decision involving just ourselves. Every 
decision involves a reproachful group of family or friends 
whose conveniences and prerogatives are upset by us if 
we ate not careful. And then too, here is little Algernon 
who will be going to school in four or five years; and 
we must begin at once to save money for those school 
bills. That of course is all true in its place and degree; 
there is a difference between his estate and outs. 


But that difference in condition is not the real reason 
that makes our path of discipleship difficult. The real 
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reason must be found in the difference in the way we 
start, the difference in the spiritual factors with which 
we begin. Many of us begin with a surmise and a hope: 
I wonder if there is a God; I sincerely hope so. If I 
were sure, I think I could love him. But how can I 
love him unless I am sure? Is there any way to make 
sure? Suppose I set before myself the thought of God 
as a perfectly plausible hypothesis. Then suppose I go 
ahead and live to the best of my ability under the 
guidance of that hypothetical God, as if there were a 
God, and in the hope that the end-result of my actual 
experience, my observation, and my deduction will prove 
to be the definite vindication of my hypothesis. That 
first moment of vindication, —what rapture that will 
be! I shall forget the hardships of the journey through 
life, forget all the loneliness and drudgery, forget the 
self-dependence and discouragement, and with a heart 
full of adoration I shall throw myself on the ground 
and clasp his feet and whisper: I have found thee, my 
Lord and my God. Now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy glory. 


In all sad sincerity we have to say that there is some- 
thing very sweet, very noble about such a life. Many of us, 
perhaps most would have to confess that our own lives 
are of just that kind, beset by doubts and uncertainties, 
guided by a hypothetical God, motivated by hope, and 
aimed at a destination of faith, and its serene confident 
assurance. That is the way St. Christopher began his life 
and labors. It was not until the end of his life that per- 
fect faith came to silence his last misgiving and fill his 
heart with tranquility. That is the way Job is repre- 
sented to our imaginations, telling himself repeatedly 
that there must be God, and hoping with all his might 
that there is: “I know that my redeemer liveth. Though 
he slay me yet will I trust in him.” Not until the end 
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did the light break upon him, and in an awed whisper 
he announced the victory in his faith: “I had heard of 
thee with the hearing of the ears, but now mine eye 
seeth thee.” Yes, and coming right down to the most 
intimate of things, it may very well be, that is the way 
your own mother lived, and you never once suspected 
it until the day of her death. Never were you so sur- 
ptised as you were that day. After a blameless life of 
self-devotion to others, she said to you, and you had to 
bend low to hear the words: “I am all right now. I know 
that God is real. I know that I shall see your father. 
My faith has found its feet at last. I go in peace.” 


It is beautiful; it is brave; and it is infinitely pathetic. 
If tears are shed in heaven, this is probably the cause. 
Why? Well, it is not their fault; it is not our fault. We 
cannot talk about fault, for we know not whose fault 
it is. But the fact of the matter is that the end-result 
they reach at the conclusion of their lives is precisely 
the equipment with which they might have started their 
lives at the very beginning. Their lives ended in per- 
sonal victory, — the hypothesis vindicated and replaced 
by faith; the hope justified and transformed into love. 
And we say: how beautiful. A soul victorious and falling 
asleep at peace with its God. 


But there is just the difference that puts Jesus and 
all fortunate ones who in this particular resembled him, 
on a higher plane. His life began in faith and love. His 
life was guided and sustained by faith, through every 
temptation, every difficulty, and every sacrifice. His 
days were brightened by love, each duty turned into a 
happy privilege; each self-denial transmuted into a 
blessed occasion to show his love for God and win God’s 
proud approval. At the end of his life we say not a 
word about his personal victory, or about his soul finally 
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at peace with God. His soul has been at peace with 
God every moment of the way. We say instead: Ah, 
Saviour of the world, 


Thou Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 


Therefore, what a lot of time we might save if we 
could begin where we leave off. We spend our whole 
lives getting ready to live; fabricating our spiritual 
panoply of faith and love. By the time it is finished 
it is too late; life has about run out; just a few grains 
of sand are left in the hour-glass. The question is: can 
we do what our Lord and Master did? Can we begin 
with that panoply of faith and love? Think how much 
richer life would be if confident faith were our guide 
instead of timid hypothesis. Think how much happier 
life might be, how much more eager we should be to 
enjoy it, how much more we could accomplish in it if a 
firmly rooted love were our first push and our unfail- 
ing drive every step of the way, instead of a mercurial 
hope that rises and sinks in response to the ups and 
downs of daily fortune. 


Our question, then, is just this: Can we love God at 
the beginning? Of course, that question is a poser. We 
can love, but the degree of our love depends upon the 
accident of temperament. Some of us are born with 
sanguine temperaments, naturally ardent and enthusias- 
tic in our affections. Others are born with phlegmatic 
temperaments, naturally sedate and placid in our af- 
fections. Or again, we can love; but is it in our power 
to choose what we shall love, or to direct our love to 
the right objects, even to God? Much of our romantic 
fiction proceeds upon the assumption that we cannot 
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control the direction of our love. Invariably the hero 
loves the wrong girl. He knows it, but he cannot help 
himself. If he could, there would be no romantic fiction. 


Suppose, then, we reword our question: Can we love 
God without knowing it? At once the shade of John Cal- 
vin leaps from his grave, angry and defiant. No. The mere 
suggestion is blasphemy. To love God is an awful ex- 
perience. You will know it just as Paul knew it on the 
Damascus Road. You will be picked up and thrown to 
the ground. You will lie there blind and sobbing with 
fright. Be careful how you talk. Another shade appears, 
Abou ben Adhem. He has another answer. Yes. You 
can love God without knowing it. I did. God is every- 
where. You cannot really love at all without inad- 
vertently loving God at some point in the range of 
your affections. It would seem, then, that much depends 
on what we mean by God. 


Christian philosophers tell us that our Christian con- 
cept of God is based on Plato’s theory of ideas. In our 
spiritual atmosphere, all about us, everywhere, there are 
certain eternal qualities, abstract properties, like truth, 
beauty, goodness, and the rest. They entirely evade 
conception, too intangible for the fingers of human 
thought to grasp. Plato therefore called them ideas. 
In their pristine purity nobody ever encounters them, 
not even in the wildest flights of imagination. Nobody 
ever sees the unattached quality Redness. We see it only 
when it is bestowed upon some definite object, like a 
red book, or a red flag. So with truth, beauty, goodness, 
honor, justice, generosity; no qualitative analysis will 
ever segregate those qualities in their elemental estate. 
They do not belong to our realm of form and matter, 
but to the realm of the fourth dimension, which is 
closed to us. We encounter them only when we see some 
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object or action that is qualified by them, or charac- 
terized by them: a true statement, a beautiful statue, 
a good apple, an honorable man, a just verdict, a generous 
act. 


Our first Christian thinkers, who were wholly under 
Plato’s influence, turned to this theory of ideas for their 
concept of God. God is the super-idea, the Over-soul, 
the cause of all the rest. Dr. Johnson called him the 
Original. He is all-inclusive, and all-penetrating, and 
all-sustaining. He created the idea of life. We never 
see life as God’s original idea. We see only the forms 
of matter that have life, living organisms. 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you from the crannies; 

I hold you in my hand, little flower, root and all. 
But if I could tell what you are, 

Root and all, and all in all, 

I could tell what God and Man is. 


It is therefore only in his creation that we can see the 
qualities, one or another, or several together, which they 
have received from the vast unknowable super-idea, who 
is the ultimate source of all qualities, and whom we call 
God. When we honor these qualities we are uncon- 
sciously honoring God. When Tennyson feels reverent 
while contemplating the mystery of life, the simple cheer- 
ful beauty of his wall flower, he is really doing reverence 
to God, whether he knows it or not; and it is alto- 
gether to Tennyson’s credit that he is vaguely aware of 
God back of, and above, the flower. When Abou ben 
Adhem replied in effect: I know nothing of God, and 
cannot honestly say that I love him. I am too busy 
loving my fellow men, it was the angel, not Abou, who 
realized that in loving his fellow men, he was loving 
God, and that his name should lead the list of those 
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whom love of God had blessed. To love God’s attributes 


is to love God without knowing it. 


We know that the world is full of those unconscious 
lovers of God. We ourselves are among the number. 
Every one of us loves something true or good or beauti- 
ful, something pure or generous or honorable, something 
honest or just or merciful. And in such love we are lov- 
ing God without knowing it. We are surrounded by it 
all the time. We are engaged in that traffic of loving 
all the time, ourselves. Is not that enough? is it neces- 
sary to go further? It shall be just as you say. 


But here is a story which you probably already know. 
A stonecutter in Quincy Adams is working day after 
day in his old shed with pneumatic chisel, square and 
calipers, and a sheaf of blueprints. He is cutting the 
stone for some cornice, he does not know whose, or 
where. Each block of granite must have chiseled on it 
some fragment of a continuous pattern, a moulding with 
a grapevine motif entwined about it. No two blocks are 
alike, but they must be accurate, so that when set in 
place the pattern will run smoothly through them all 
to make a single ornamental theme. He loved his work, 
and did it well; but there were days of monotony and 
heaviness of spirit, and he was haunted by the natural 
wonderment: what is it all for? What building was he 
helping to build? What purpose was he trying to ful- 
fill in his little way? On a Sunday afternoon he went into 
Boston, seeking merely to beguile the tedium of an idle 
day. He wandered up and down the streets in those 
parts of the city that are busiest on weekdays and 
quietest on Sunday. Suddenly he stopped in his tracks. 
There was a new building, unfinished, Quincy granite, 
the cornice was just being set. That familiar moulding 
with the grapevine motif, — that was his building; his 
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hands had chiseled those granite blocks. He stood gaz- 
ing, his pulse pounding, his eyes gleaming. Shall we not 
say that at that moment religion entered his soul, re- 
ligion with its faith and love, with its vision of the 
distant purpose, and its sense of being included, tied in, 
as a fellow-laborer in a great enterprize? He barely 
caught the train home. The next morning saw a trans- 
figured stonecutter in the old shed. No more monotony; 
no more wondering questions, but a new eagerness and 
joy that shortened the hurrying days, and filled them 
with more work and better work than he had thought 
possible. He saw the importance of his share to the 
whole; he saw that in loving his little part he was loving 
the whole. 


Many clumsy efforts have been made to define reli- 
gion. We may as well make our clumsy contribution. 
Religion is the discovery of the deeper implications of 
what we are doing all the time. Religion is the discovery, 
either gradual or sudden that the ultimate object of all 
this daily loving and serving is the Over-Soul whom we 
call God. We had thought we were only loving beauty, 
seeking truth, serving justice. Now we see that we have 
been loving and seeking and serving God, without know- 
ing it. That moment of enlightenment is the beginning 
of religion for us. Jesus began with that recognition, 
and with the faith, love, joy, purpose, enthusiasm that it 
brought him; and in the course of his few months he 
rendered the world the greatest, happiest, most lasting 
service it has ever received from a single life. 


We say that religion is not an act of volition. We 
cannot be religious at will. It is in its very nature some- 
thing that must be given to us. Perhaps we are right. 
But we can say this much of religion as we have defined 
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it. It is an act of volition. We can be religious at will. 
With deeper thought and sincerer self-communion 
we can remove the obstacles of distraction and indif- 
ference, and hasten its coming. Then with its reasonable 
faith and intelligent love, we can really begin to live and 
make out lives a modest echo of that happiest and most 
fruitful life this waiting world has ever seen. 


Be merciful, Lord, and take the dimness of our souls 
away. Teach us to open our eyes, to deepen our thought, 
to enlarge our comprehension, that we may find thine 
order and thy faithfulness in all the world about us, thy 
creative thought in all things, and all things proclaiming 
the beauty of thy holiness. Through Christ our Lord: 
Amen. 
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THE SET OF THE CURRENT 


Romans 13, 8: “He that loveth another 
hath fulfilled the law” 


On the first of May, 1803, an enormous region lying 
west of the Mississippi River, and extending from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian border, was purchased 
from France by the United States. This of course was 
the famous Louisiana Purchase, by which our territory 
was increased 140 per cent. Hardly was the ink dry 
on the Treaty of Purchase when President Jefferson 
dispatched two experienced frontiersmen, Captain Merri- 
weather Lewis and Lieutenant William Clark, with a 
company of forty-three men, to make their way up the 
Missouri River, explore the region as thoroughly as they 
could, make careful observations of the contour, the 
quality of the soil, the amount of rainfall, the network 
of rivers, the Redskins and the game, and in fact any- 
thing that it might be well to know, in order to ap- 
proach intelligently the task of settling and developing 
this new land. 


As we read the Journal of Lewis and Clark, which 
has long since taken its place as a classic in our Ameri- 
can Literature, we are fascinated by the series of pictures 
it presents: the unspoiled wilderness, the boundless 
prairies, the wandering herds of buffalo, the occasional 
Indian tribes, some hostile, some friendly, all timid and 
suspicious, — our imaginations respond to these hints 
and we strive to reconstruct the scene. It is full of 
variety and charm. But there is one feature in the scene 
thus reconstructed that never varies, a constant unchang- 
ing feature which at last grows oppressive. This feature is 
not especially emphasized in the journal; it is hinted and 
implied, but it is always present in the background of 
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our imaginations: the labor of rowing their boats day 
after day against the swirling yellow current of the 
Missouri River. That labor is never relaxed. Little is 
said about it, but we never forget it. There it is, in the 
background, like a dismal obligato to a tone-poem, the 
set of the current, until in sympathy our own muscles 
begin to ache and our own spirits to falter. 


Here is an expedition full of interest and value, finally 
successful, but carried through against a background 
of ever-present opposition, against the will of nature, 
against the current of the stream. To understand is to 
admire. We can almost forgive that feature of hostility, 
because it brought out such human courage and tenacity 
of purpose. After all, it was not the river’s fault; rivers 
have to follow the line of least resistance. If man, in 
the wilfulness of his design, must journey against that 
line of least resistance, it is his own lookout. His eyes 
are open. He knows what he must be prepared to 
encounter. 


But it is not so easy to forgive that hostile set of the 
current when we come acfoss it in certain metaphysical 
aspects; as it appears in human nature. For human 
nature is a terrain that has its contours and its water- 
sheds, its lines of least resistance, its rivers of thought 
and tendency whose currents are set to flow in a cer- 
tain direction. And woe betide the prophet or reformer 
who starts out to open up his ideal country, his land 
of nobler manhood and sweeter womanhood against 
that current of human conservatism and self-satisfac- 
tion that is set against him. 


Of course we think of Jesus of Nazareth, his heart 
full of the purest love for his fellow men, his head 
bursting with visions for the betterment of broad man- 
kind, starting out to heal their diseases, to quiet their 
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fears, to order their distorted minds, to teach them better 
things to believe, and better ways to live. For the first 
few weeks, the happiest weeks of his life, he felt himself 
not against but with the current. The common people 
heard him gladly; the villagers flocked to him from all 
the surrounding region, to receive the help that he never 
refused, to hang upon his words, to thank God for 
such a teacher and champion. It was during those weeks 
that he saw Satan as lightning fall from heaven. But he 
soon found that there was another, a deeper and stronger 
current underneath that was set against him. Every scribe 
he met with a crafty smirk on his face, every Pharisce 
he encountered with a scowl of disapproval and hate 
on his brow reminded him of that deeper current, and 
warned him that it was growing ever stronger and 
more hostile, until he himself could not help but foresee 
what the end would be: Golgotha, crowned with a cross. 
We remember Stephen, that reckless young dare-devil, 
who not only saw that current set dead against him but 
invited it and made it stronger by his own defiance, and 
more deadly by his own taunts and jeers: You stiff- 
necked, unregenerate brood; you forever resist the Holy 
Spirit, as your fathers did before you. Which one of 
the prophets did not your fathers persecute? I dare you 
to name a single one. 


We think of our more modern prophets and pioneers. 
There is the story of that medieval schoolman, John 
Erigena, nicknamed Duns Scotus, who taught such a 
revolutionary theology that one day his own class fell 
upon him and stabbed him to death with their pens. 
We can come down through the list, discoverers, lead- 
ers, innovators, reformers, in physics and philosophy, 
in politics and medicine, until we come to the gentlest 
and sweetest-natured reformer of them all, Johnny 
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Appleseed, in his ragged clothes, with an old gunny 
sack on his shoulder full of seeds and shoots and cut- 
tings, plodding from end to end of the Ohio Valley, 
stopping at every farm, pleading with people to plant 
fruit trees, apples, plums, pears, peaches, whatever would 
grow best, offering the seeds and cuttings as a gift. 
In many instances he was welcomed and his gifts grate- 
fully accepted. But even he found that current swirling 
about his gentle feet; the smile of pity, the gesture of 
disdain: pixolated, don’t bother with him; the perfunc- 
tory good-bye, the curt dismissal. 


No one can deny it; we have all met it. Less than 
a week ago Mr. Trygvie Lie told us we could have peace 
right now, ten minutes was long enough. The only 
thing that interferes is the set of the current in human 
hearts. Emerson called it by his own name: “The Lords 
of life: portly and grim, use and surprise, surface and 
dream, succession swift and spectral wrong, tempera- 
ment without a tongue.” The current set against us: 
inertia, custom, self-interest, complacency, indifference. 
And one of the angriest questions of our day is just 
this: how are we to deal with that set of the current? 
We can think of three ways; the first is force; open 
conflict. The prophet must gather his army — all who 
agree with him, — and go forth to his Armageddon like 
Deborah and Barak against the hordes of Sisera. The 
current must be met by an opposing current even stronger, 
and overpowered by sheer might. It sounds rather 
splendid; it stirs the blood. We have tried that Big 
Stick method of reform right here in our own country. 
We have found that it has seemed to succeed, but its 
success has not been permanent. The current of opposi- 
tion has quietly waited for the tumult and the shouting 
to die, and for the crusading fervor to evaporate; and 
then it has quietly, always quietly, gathered its waters 
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together again, and reasserted its power. Reforms to be 
lasting must take their strength from the secret con- 
victions and deep desires of the heart; they cannot be 
legislated by mechanical means, either weapons or votes. 


The second way of dealing with this opposing set of 
the current is deliberate martyrdom. Let the prophet 
confirm his word-of-the-Lord by soul-searching prayer, 
by the clearest possible whisper of his own conscience. 
Then let him go forth into forums and market-places, 
into highways and byways to live out in himself, in his 
own courageous words and actions, the burden which 
the Lord has laid upon him, defying Vox Populi, defy- 
ing kings and emperors, defying the anathemas of high 
priests, the mandates of man’s pompous law, and the 
moss-covered tradition of the elders, until the set of the 
current sweeps him to the stake, to the shower of 
stones, to the lions, or to the cross. His holy zeal will 
kindle a thousand kindred hearts eager to tread the same 
consecrated path, until glutted human nature is shamed 
into acquiescence and the reform is established. That 
method is an improvement. What would we do with- 
out our saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs? Where would 
we be now were it not for their valiant self-sacrifice for 
the right? We think of the monk Telemachus throwing 
himself between the battling gladiators, calling on them 
to desist in the name of the Most High, while the 
Roman rabble howled with rage and leaped into the 
arena to tear him to pieces. But we also notice that 
the gladiatorial combats ceased from that moment. 


We can only wonder at such dramatic contrast, one 
human saint against a thousand human brutes, and the 
saint victorious over the brutes. But is not that a rather 
expensive method? Is human integrity so cheap as that? 
Is human saintliness so expendable as that? Is that the 
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kind of world this world must always be, a world that 
must slaughter its saints before it will listen to them? 
Is the best saint a dead saint? Remember that every bit 
of credit we give to our martyred saints represents a 
corresponding debit that must be charged against the 
world for which they perished. Must we let it rest there? 
Is such a world worth the cost of saving it? Even from 
his cross Jesus makes his protest: No, it shall not rest 
there. My martyrdom was necessary at the itme, for they 
knew not what they were doing. But I died for a world 
that is to be, and that world will vindicate my faith. We 
cannot let the matter rest there. A better way than 
martyrdom must be found. 


And so we have but recently found a third way to 
meet the opposing set of the current. We call it the 
method of quiet infiltration. We are hearing that word 
infiltration for the first time these days, which indicates 
that the method of reform by infiltration has come to 
our attention within the memory of young men. Every 
true step forward in the journey of human progress 
must first incubate in the cradle of human thought. It 
must begin as a new idea. Some wag has said that there 
is nothing to which the mind of man is so inhospitable 
as a new idea. And we can easily see why. The story is 
told that when the first paper mills were built in this 
country they needed an extra large outlay of capital 
funds because the machinery was so expensive. The 
great steel rolls, between which the pulp is passed to be 
squeezed into a sheet of paper of uniform thickness, 
have to be absolutely rigid and absolutely true, or the 
paper will be thicker in some places and thinner in 
others. So much labor and care is needed to grind and 
polish these rolls that one of them is worth almost its 
weight in gold. So, when in the course of time a trouble- 
some genius invented a new step in the process of mak- 
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ing paper which necessitated the replacing of the old 
machinery with new, the paper industry was in despair. 
If they scrapped their old machinery and installed this 
new process they would be bankrupt. If they allowed 
some upstart competitor to build his factory, equipping 
it originally with the new machinery they would be 
driven out of business. There was only one thing they 
could do. They bought the patent rights of the new 
process and laid them safely away in the vault. They 
continued producing paper by the old process, until such 
time as the daily wear and tear of normal operation 
should render the old machinery unfit for further use. It 
would have to be replaced any way. Then they would dis- 
card it and replace it with the new process, the patent 
rights to which were right there in the safe. 


The moral of all this is a word of warning to the 
present generation: A new idea can cause a lot of trouble. 
Conservatism, while it can be carried too far, is an in- 
dispensable safe-guard. We say truly that we are in a 
period of drastic and rapid change. We are like a full- 
rigged ship in a sudden squall. There are at least six 
things to do, and each one of them must be done first. 
We pride ourselves on our alertness, our instant adapta- 
bility. We are in such excitement that when the new idea 
comes along, as it does about once a week, with its 
claim to be our long-awaited panacea, promising its re- 
form, and a new, happier, fairer life just around the 
corner, we are eager to pounce upon it, adopt it, set it 
into immediate operation, fight for it if necessary, die 
for it if we must. But as for quiet infiltration, that is 
palpable nonsense. There is no time for infiltration. The 
new idea will be obsolete before it has begun to infiltrate. 
But if that is so, then the new idea has damned itself 
before it has begun. If it is a true idea it will never 
become obsolete. It will not only be proof against time, 
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it will be proved by time; for time trieth truth, as the old 
adage has it. God’s dimension is eternity. In his mercy 
he has given us this human dimension of time; and for 
this very reason: that we may submit our ideas, theories, 
and postulates to the test of time, and let time try them, 
and reveal their quality, and establish their truth. 


So, when we see a thoughtful intelligent man who is 
undeniably inhospitable to new ideas, who greets them 
cautiously and with a touch of suspicion, it is we who 
make the mistake when we cover him with opprobrium 
and call him an old moss-backed fuddy-duddy, an ob- 
struction in the path of human progress. We must re- 
member that his mind is a little factory equipped with 
its delicate machinery of thoughts and ideas, theories 
and convictions, principles and axioms, all chosen with 
infinite care and assembled with infinite labor, to pro- 
duce for him his philosophy of life, his daily motives, and 
his ultimate objectives. 


When the new idea comes along demanding a read- 
justment of that machinery, he is disturbed precisely 
as the paper industry is disturbed by the new process in 
paper manufacture. As a creature in time, he is trying 
to live with God in his eternity; trying to think God’s 
eternal thoughts after him, and translate them into the 
language of his immediate temporal occasions. In a 
hurrying world he insists on going slowly. In the frantic 
tensions of time, he insists on the magnificent leisure of 
eternity. For he knows what we are too excited to see: 
that most of the world’s new ideas are mere will-o’-the-- 
wisps. Almost every one of our reforms is a mere flash 
in the pan. And he knows what we also know but seem 
to be anxious to forget: that there is but one panacea for 
our ills, and but one formula for a happier world; 
God’s formula. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
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That idea has been two thousand years trying to infil- 
trate, and it is not yet obsolete. God’s ideas have a way 
of being pretty stubborn. 


We get nowhere by hunting up substitutes for that 
idea. There are no substitutes. The greatest service we 
can render our times is to enthrone that idea in our 
minds, and bring every activity of our tumultuous days 
into harmony with it. No monastic shades are necessary. 
No cloistered academic seclusion is required. We can 
catch our trains or our planes; we can rush from one 
engagement to the next; we can work or play; laugh 
or tremble; hope or despair; hurry and bustle; we can be 
in the earth and of the earth, breast-deep against the set 
of the swirling current of this life, and still carry God’s 
eternal word in our hearts and give it expression in all 
we say and do. When broad mankind as one can do that, 
then, behold, the lordly keeps and gleaming castlements 
of God’s Kingdom of heaven, right here on earth. 
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WHY THE NATIONS RAGE. 


1 Prerer iii—8.—“Be ye all of one mind.” 


Our first impulse is to say, ““Nonsense.”’ To be all of one 
mind is to rob life of its charm; and not only that, but to 
rob it also of its hope and its outlook. The most deadening 
condition in the world is a condition of intellectual unanimity. 
Variety is more than the spice of life; it is also the essence 
of life. To eliminate variations of opinion, to suppress 
diversities of thought and teaching, to subdue all disagree- 
ments to a single common level of acquiescence, is to give 
the great spirit of Human Nature a dose of heavy opiate and 
put it fast asleep. There can be no such thing as human 
progress under those circumstances. 

For what we call progress is the sequence of enlarging 
horizons and broadening points of view which result from the 
conflict of theories, from the rivalry of hypotheses, from the 
warfare of doctrines and opinions, as it is merrily waged 
between the various camps of human speculation. And to 
call a truce in that warfare, and to raise the white flag of 
acquiescence over those camps, is to at once halt the great 
genius of human progress in his onward march through the 
ages, and leave him fast asleep by the roadside. We are 
probably all agreed that that would be a calamity. Surely 
our worthy Peter must have been wool-gathering in his wits 
when he told his readers to be all of one mind. He would do 
well to give the matter a little further thought and try his 
hand at another epigram. That is our first impulse when 
we hear the text. 

As it happens, however, our poor old world is in a condition 
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just at present which seems to suggest that there may be 
something in Peter’s exhortation which we would do well to 
consider with care. Here we are involved in a state of uni- 
versal war. It is still rather early to analyze the deeper 
causes which led to this war,—that is a task for the historian 
of a future generation,—but we can at least surmise, in a 
general way, that this war, in its philosophical significance, 
is the consequence of the world’s not having been all of one 
mind. It is the outward and logical manifestation of an 
inner diversity of opinion. Just because the world has not 
been all of one mind—just because in the family of nations 
there have been those rebellious ones who have secretly 
harbored a profound disagreement towards the accepted 
categories of human thought, and have been laying the 
emphasis of their thought on a wholly different set of theories 
and ideals—just because one part of Christendom has been 
constructing its political fabric about the central hypothesis 
that the individual is the integral factor, the unit, of social 
life, and the state is of secondary importance, subservient 
to the welfare of the individual—while another portion of 
Christendom has been constructing its political fabric about 
the central hypothesis that the state is the integral factor, 
the ultimate unit, of social life, and that the individual is of 
secondary importance, whose highest and chiefest function 
is to subserve the state—just because of that glaring lack of 
philosophical unanimity, this war has broken out. And the 
outbreak of this war suggests in a brutally pointed way 
that if ever there is to come a time when the world’s peace 
will be assured, that time must be dependent upon one or 
two universal agreements. 

That time will never come until the world, beneath all 
its factionalism, beneath all its intellectual sectarianism, 
beneath all its diversities, and life-giving variations, of 
thought and culture and idealism and hope, succeeds in 
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reaching a ground-level of common consent—a ground-level 
of thought and conviction which shall be the common prop- 
erty of all nations upon its surface, and upon which every 
form of culture and conduct, however variant and uncommon 
in its superstructure, shall be ultimately based. Perhaps 
after all there is a sense in which Peter is right. Perhaps 
there are levels of human living where universal agreements 
belong—where their deadening influence is not felt, and their 
unanimities of thought and hope and valuation form the 
necessary foundation for further conquests and more ex- 
tended attainments. At all events, we are just now in the 
mood to speculate hopefully and patiently upon this subject, 
for our hearts are saddened and appalled by this grim visi- 
tation of human violence, and any hope that may be held out 
to us of putting a stop to such visitations in the future is a 
hope for which we feel a profound hospitality. 

After all, human history is nothing but a search for truth. 
It is prompted by the instinctive conviction that truth is 
necessary to life and happiness. Man, even when he is 
least conscious of it, is a philosophical creature—that is, he 
is a lover of wisdom. That love of wisdom is born in him. 
It is due to the constitution of his nature that he seeks 
wisdom, because something inside of him warns him that in 
wisdom is his salvation—in a knowledge of the truth he finds 
his only hope of enjoying life and prosperity and happiness. 
Seek the truth, and the truth shall make you free—that is 
one of the profoundest sayings that was ever spoken. It 
hits off exactly the natural bent and instinct of humanity. 
Just as the fish is forever seeking the depths of the ocean, 
because he knows that only within that watery medium can 
_he thrive, so man is forever seeking the eternal truth, be- 
cause he realizes that only in that eternal truth can he find 
the medium within which he can thrive and prosper and 
enjoy the abundance of life. 
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But the search for truth involves two steps. First, truth 
must be recognized; and second, its recognition must be 
made universal. Truth is not truth until it be recognized. 
And truth is not. truth until it is given a universal 
currency and is accepted without question by all the 
races of mankind. Both those steps in the search for 
truth are steps which involve strife. The only method we 
have of discovering the truth is the method which Paul 
suggests in one of his famous sayings, ‘‘Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.”’ The various candidates for 
recognition have to be assembled and marshalled in a sort 
of a great intellectual tournament and there matched against 
each other to see which candidate can unhorse his opponents 
and emerge from the mélée the victor of the tournament. 

Look back over history and think of the long-drawn, 
gorgeous tournaments of human thought, located not alone 
upon battlefields, but rather in laboratories, and libraries, 
and church councils, and heresy trials, and placid monastery 
cloisters, and hermits’ cells, and university gardens, and 
synods, and learned congresses—where the various cham- 
pions of human ingenuity and speculation, clad in their 
panoply of war, drawn from every branch and quarter of 
human consciousness, theories, hypotheses, convictions, 
revelations, fantasies, experiments, trusts and doctrines, and 
creeds, and dogmas, some grave and some gay, big and little, 
weak and strong, sober and grotesque, with all their fervent 
retinue of squires, pages, attendants, and supporters have 
met together to enter the lists of controversy, and couch 
their lances of logic, and unseat their adversaries, and prove 
themselves supreme. That is a stirring picture. It kindles 
the imagination. Prove all things. Truly, it seems as 
though all things, all varieties of human belief and specu-— 
lation, had come to be proved in the clanging lists of thought. 

Out of that arduous and long-drawn rivalry there have 
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emerged a few great and enduring principles of thought 
which have shown themselves able to survive the test and to 
overcome their opponents, and which are therefore worthy 
of being recognized as fragments of eternal truth. It would 
be needless as well as difficult to enumerate these. We all 
know what they are: the fundamental propositions of our 
Christian civilization—the assumptions upon which our 
whole structure of life is erected, for example, that govern- 
ments exist by the consent of the governed, that co-operation 
is better than conflict, that right makes might, that man’s 
honor is God in man, that justice is a free commodity, that 
the perfect welfare of the individual waits upon the perfect 
welfare of all, that the strength of the state consists in the 
happiness and liberty and well-being of its citizens. These 
are only a few of the champions that have emerged victorious 
from the murky lists of human speculation. They have 
stood the analysis of time. They have survived the test 
of scepticism and question. They have cost an inordinate 
amount of toil and suffering and self-sacrifice. And now 
they are recognized by the major part of enlightened man- 
kind as portions of Eternal Truth. 

The next step in the process of making them true is to give 
them universal acceptance. That necessity arises-from the 
fact that the world is one. Humanity has but recently 
waked up to a realization of its Unity. Railroads and 
steamboats and commerce and transatlantic cables and 
wireless telegraphy have very effectually broken down the 
partition walls that once separated our world into mutually 
secluded and independent civilizations, each with its own 
culture and laws and vision of truth, and have thrown the 
various chambers of our mundane habitation into one vast 
ancestral hall. That being the case, and no thoughtful man 
can deny that it is the case, it becomes absolutely essential 
that this vast human family, dwelling in this vast single 
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hall, should speak one and the same language, should rary | 
one and the same set of fundamental principles, should 
accept one and the same body of eternal truths, should con- 
fess one and the same sacred ambition. 

It is impossible for one of our ordinary families to carry 
on successfully the daily routine of their domestic life unless 
they speak the same language—unless words carry a fixed 
and unchanging connotation to each member of the family 
group. ‘‘Upstairs” has got to mean upstairs to all the 
family, and “‘half-past seven’? must convey a fixed idea to 
every mind before the domestic life of that family can be 
very successfully pursued. In the same way exactly, in a 
world that begins to realize its essential unity there has got 
to be a common spiritual language. Tongues and dialects 
and grammatical structures and idioms may differ all you 
please, but unless there are certain great identities of meaning 
common to all these various tongues and dialects there can 
be no common life successfully carried out. What we call 
honor and justice and co-operation and loyalty in America 
must find their exact, identical counterparts in Europe and 
Asia and Africa before the unity of the world can be very 
extensively realized. The values we agree to accept here, 
the fragments of truth we consent to here, must be the same 
values, the same fragments of truth over there, and the 
degree of acceptance and acquiescence they win over there 
must correspond exactly to ours before this larger and nobler 
chapter of human life which is opened up unto our astonished 
gaze by our recent recognition of the unity of the world can 
be very extensively perused. In other words, there are 
certain necessary agreements that must be laid down, deep 
down, in human understanding, as men lay down the founda- 
tions of a temple, before any very notable structure of human 
peace and well-being and brotherhood can arise. There are 
certain fundamental propositions concerning which we have 
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all got to be of one mind, before even the first canto in the . 
splendid Epic of Human Progress can be written. And the 
fighting line of Human Progress is detained at that point 
until that victory is secured. Not until the last rebel re- 
doubt is taken, not until the last dissentient voice is hushed, 
can the fighting line of Human Progress leave that position 
and move on to the next position in the campaign. 

In the British Museum, protected by several air-locks of 
plate glass, guarded from changing temperature and from the 
touch of human hands, there lies a bar of steel. It is exactly 
twelve inches long. It is the world’s standard of lineal 
measurement. It is the world’s agreement as to how long 
one foot is. If that bar of steel were to undergo a change 
which should alter its length by a fraction of an inch, the 
entire fabric of our mechanical arts and sciences would be 
thrown into a confusion which the imagination finds itself 
unable to picture. Thanks to that bar of idle steel, the 
world is all of one mind as to what one foot of distance means. 

There are certain moral and spiritual agreements that are 
just as necessary to a successful world-wide civilization as 
that bar of steel is necessary to a world-wide mechanical 
science. And what we are trying to do now is to establish 
in our world one of those necessary agreements, one of those 
universal acceptances as to what honor zs, what justice is, 
what liberty, and right, and loyalty, and co-operation zs. It 
passes comprehension how any one can seriously question 
our duty to do that. If that bar of idle steel in the British 
Museum, the world’s necessary agreement as to the length 
of one foot, is worth protecting, then how much more by a 
thousand times are the world’s standards of civilization, the 
world’s necessary agreements as to honor and justice and 
liberty and loyalty worth protecting! How much more 
depends upon these than upon that! 

A very stirring challenge is spoken to our spirits by that 
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_ thought. That is one of the profounder ways in which 
these troubled times affect us. They turn our attention 
again to the importance, to the sanctity, of our moral 
standards. They help us to see that some set of universally 
accepted moral standards the world must have—either ours 
or our enemies. It is no time to halt between two opinions. 
Either they are right or we are right. And verily the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth together until that question 
is decided. 

At that point our judgment comes into play. If we 
think that they are right, if we think that honor and justice 
and loyalty and liberty are best exemplified by the values 
which they have attached to these terms, and that their 
definition of these principles is the definition which ought to 
be the necessary agreement of the world, then the thing 
for us to do is to change sides. But if we still think that our 
understanding of these terms is the understanding that more 
nearly approximates the truth of God, if we have any of that 
elemental confidence in our own judgment without which 
human life becomes a rudderless derelict, if we have any of 
that sense of divine sonship and human dignity which is the 
essence of our Christianity, and without which all our former 
praying and serving becomes at once a false and hypocritical 
travesty of prayer and service, then there is but one thing 
that we can do—and that is, defend what we consider the 
truth, and insist with every resource available, insist at every 
cost of self-sacrifice, that our understanding of the truth, 
our definition of honor and justice and loyalty, shall be 
established and accepted by the whole round world as its 
necessary agreement. 

For my part, I see no middle course. The world has got 
to have its accepted moral standards, its necessary agree- 
ments. And they will be either ours or our enemies, accord- 
ing to which side can most effectively protect and champion 
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them. All.that is very uplifting. The call of the moment 
is a very clear, clarion summons. The issue is perfectly 
distinct. Our hearts leap up to meet the occasion. A great 
task, a great sacrifice, and a great victory await us. We are 
proud to call ourselves Children of the Most High, Servants 
of His Sword, Champions of His Truth. And we are gen- 
uinely grateful, down in the bottom of our hearts, for an 
opportunity to espouse a great cause and to spend ourselves 
in loyal support of a holy enterprise. Something tells us 
that is the legitimate function of all true humanity—to give 
itself in whole-souled consecration to a high and holy crusade. 
Those are inspiriting emotions, and they throng our ardent 
breasts in welcome numbers to-day. 

Would it be ungracious, I wonder, to suggest that among 
these high-spirited emotions that are so rife in our spiritual 
atmosphere to-day there is one which is not high-spirited, 
not welcome, not invigorating, not even pleasant, but which 
moves about in the chivalrous throng like a sedate and drab- 
colored Benjamin Franklin among the gayly dressed courtiers 
at Versailles. That emotion is one of penitential misgiving 
that all this high-sounding championship and self-consecra- 
tion of ours comes a little late in the day. It is a splendid 
thing to protect a holy ideal from violence. But it is not 
quite so splendid to realize that the ideal ought never to 
have come into danger and need never have come into danger. 
The mere fact that the ideal has been jeopardized and chal- 
lenged is pretty good proof that it has not commanded from 
us the faithful, patient, enduring, unapplauded loyalty that 
it ought to have had. When truth comes into peril at the 
hands of the violent, it is an indication that the guardians of 

‘truth have been sluggish and apathetic during long silent 
years of peace, so that by the very slothfulness of their 
loyalty they have unwittingly engendered a race of enemies 
to their truth. 
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Does that harsh proposition need corroboration? Because 
if it does, history is full of it. Why has the Christian 
Church been attacked and tortured by heresies throughout 
all her life? Simply because the Christian Church has not 
been Christian. She has been false to her own ideal of life. 
Her own disloyalty to Christ has reared up the enemies who 
have attacked her and impoverished her. Why has the 
ancient institution of kingcraft come into such universal 
disrepute, so that there is scarcely a monarch left who is 
anything more than a figurehead? Simply because the kings 
themselves have been recreant to their trust, recreant to the 
ideals of their high office—which is to seek the welfare of 
their country, and not their own. Why does capital have 
to contend these days against organized labor, against 
strikes and lockouts and confiscations? Simply because - 
capital itself has been false to the obligations of its own 
estate, and, forgetting its responsibilities, has fed its own 
pride and glutted its own pocketbook. It has sowed the 
dragon’s teeth of arrogance, greed, and selfishness, and now 
it is encircled by the savage foes of its own engendering. 

Why are we to-day obliged to arm ourselves in order to 
protect our sacred truth from attack, in order to defend our 
principles of honor and justice and liberty and loyalty? 
May it be because we ourselves have not been wholly true 
to those principles—we ourselves have not been wholly 
honorable, wholly just—we ourselves have not granted full 
liberty, have not manifested genuine loyalty? May it be 
because we ourselves have not been of one mind as to these 
things but have allowed very questionable practices to mas- 
querade through our peaceful prosperity under the guise 
of honor, and justice, and liberty, and loyalty? That is a 
decidedly unpleasant misgiving, but an inevitable one. It 
creeps into our minds, a dark and scowling figure, and bids 
us search our own conscience, and fall upon our knees in 
penitence. 
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There are two ways to establish the truth of God: one 
way is to protect it in times of peril, with cannon and dread- 
noughts; the other way is to live up to it in times of peace. 
And if we had lived up to it in times of peace, the chances are 
remote that we should have to protect it in times of peril. 

And if the present moment invites the soul of man to any 
sort of reconsecration, it is to just such a reconsecration as 
this: that God’s truth shall not only be our martial boast 
and pride, painted on our banners, graven on our coats of 
arms, but that henceforth it shall be our hearts’ secret 
passion, and our living’s daily guide and stimulus. Milton 
puts a profound truth in the mouth of Satan when he makes 
him say, ‘‘Who overcomes by force hath overcome but half 
his foe.” That piece of Satanic wisdom is worth pondering. 
To overcome the enemies to our truth by force is but half the 
task—and the lesser half. There-remains the task of over- 
coming their enmity by showing them the practical worth 
and beauty, the actual visible grandeur and dignity, of our 
truth, as it operates in the lives of men and women—as it is 
seen in the just and honorable relationships of man with 
man or of nation with nation—as it is manifest in the actual 
liberty and loyalty of human life. That is the enduring way 
to establish these our necessary agreements in our world, 
and to bring all mankind into glad acceptance of them. And 
our present exigency is not complete until it has touched our 
hearts to make that consecration to the God of our living— 
that we shall not only defend his truth in time of danger, 
but that we shall live his truth throughout the long un- 
heralded years of peace, so that all men shall see our good 
works and, as a natural result, glorify our Father who is in 
heaven. 

Daniel was faithful to the God of his father—faithful not 
only in moments of danger, but all the time. He served 
his foreign master with punctilious respect and fidelity. He 
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bore himself in all his dealings with the honor and the 
justice of a God-fearing man. He kneeled at his open case- 
ment thrice each day and prayed to his Jehovah with the 
constancy of genuine worship. And what was the result? 
The result was that at the end of his trials the wondering 
king published a decree that in every dominion of his king- 
dom man should tremble and fear before the God of Daniel. 
The God who could make such a man as Daniel must be a 
God worth honoring. The divine law which was manifest in 
such a life as Daniel’s must be a law worth respecting. Even 
the divine tree is known by its human fruit. 

Perhaps we have not sufficiently realized that the world 
judges our God by us, that we hold the reputation of our 
Christ in our keeping, that every dishonorable act of our 
hands is a nail driven into his body, that every unmanly deed 
of ours is a spear thrust into his side. Those thoughts come 
to mind these days to bring soberness and a wholesome hu- 
miliation. Let us finish the work before us, and then let 
us resolve that the work shall never need to be done again, 
but that, like Daniel, we shall find the better way to bring 
the world into agreement as to the grace and truth of our 
Christ—by showing the world the grace and truth of Christ in 
our own lives, in our own honor, and justice, and liberty, and 
joy, and richness of living. 
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